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TO THE RIGHT HONORAELE 


JOHN, LORD HERVEY, 

LORD KEEPER OF HIS MAJESTY^ PRIVY SEAL. 


MY LORD, 

The public will naturally expect, that, in chasing 
a patron for the Life of Cicero, I should ad¬ 
dress myself to some person of illustrious rank, 
distinguished by his parts and eloquence, and bar¬ 
ing a principal share in the great affairs of the 
nation; who, according to the usual style of dedi¬ 
cations, might be the proper subject of a compa¬ 
rison with the hero of my piece. Y our Lordship’s 
name will confirm that expectation, and your cha¬ 
racter would justify me in running some length 
into the parallel; but my experience of your good 
sense forbids me the attempt. For your Lordship 
knows, what a disadvantage it would be to any 
character, to be placed in the same light with that 
of Cicero; that all such iomparisons must be 
invidious and adulatory; and that the following 
history will suggest a reason, in every page, why 
no man now living can justly be compared with 
him. 

I do not impute this to any superiority of parts 
or genius, peculiar to the ancients; for human na- 
VoL. L a 
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ture has ever been the same in all ages and nations, 
and owes the oilierence of its improvements, to a ‘Y 
difference only of culture, and of the rewards pro¬ 
posed ,to its industry; M’here these are the most 
amply provided, tlicre we shall always find the 
most numerous and shining examples of human 
perfection. In old Rome, the public honors were 
laid open to the virtue of every citizen ; which, by 
raisinir them in their turns to the command of that 
my/’f' empire, produced a race of nobles, supe¬ 
rior e^en to kings. This‘was a prospect that fill¬ 
ed the soul of the ambitious, and roused every fa- 
cultv of mind and body, to exert its utmost force: 
whereas, in modern states, men’s views being usual¬ 
ly confined to narrow bounds, beyond which they 
cannot pass, and a partial culture of their talents 
being suflicient to procure every thing that their 
ambition can asjiire to, a great genius has seldom 
cither room or invitation to stretch itself to its full 
size. 

You see, my Lord, how much I trust to your ] 
good nature, as wxdl as good sense, when, in an , 
epistle dedicatory, the proper jdace of panegyric, I 
am depreciating your abilities, instead of extolling 
them; but I remember, fthat it is an history which 
I am offefing to your Lordship, and it would ill 
become me, in tlie front of such a work, to expose 
my veracity Ik) any hazard : and my head indeed is 
now so full of antiquity, that 1 could wish to see 
the dedicatory style reduced to that classical sim- 
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plicity, with which the ancient writers used to 
present their books to their friends or patrons, 
at whose desire they were written, or by whose 
authority they were published: for this was the 
first use, and the sole purpose of a dedication ; 
and as this also is the real ground of my present ad¬ 
dress to your Lordship, so it will be the best argu¬ 
ment of my epistle, and the most agreeable to the 
character of an historian, to acquaint the public 
with a plain fact, that it was your Lordship who 
first advised me to undertake the life of Cicero; 
and udien, from a dillidence of my strength, and a 
nearer view of the task, 1 began to think mys ’f 
unequal to the weight of it, your Lordship still 
urged and exhorted me to persist, till I had mould¬ 
ed it into the form in which it now appears. 

Thus far your Lordship M as carried by that lov’'e 
for Cicero, Mdiich, as one of the best critics of an¬ 
tiquity assures us, is the undoubted proof of a true 
taste. I Musli only, that the favor, which you have 
since slicM'n to my English Cicero, may not detract 
from that praise, \vhich is due to your love of the 
Roman: but whatcvei;^censure it may draw upon 
your Lordshij), I cannot prevail with myself to 
conceal, what does ,so much honor to my work; 
that, before it M'cnt to the press, yof^r Lordship not 
only saw and approved, but, as the sincerest mark 
of your approbation, corrected it. It adds no small 
credit to the history of Polybius, that he professes 
to have been assisted in it by Sgipio and Laelius; 
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and even Terence’s style was made the purer, for its. 
being retouched by the same great liands. You must 
pardon me, therefore, my Lord, if, after the exam¬ 
ple of those excellent authors, 1 cannot forbear 
boasting, that some parts of my present work have 
been brightened by the strokes of }’our Lordship’s 
pencil. 

It was the custom of those Roman nobles, to 
spend their leisure, not in vicious pleasures, or tii- 
fling diversions, contrived, as we truly call it, to 
kill the rime; but in conversing with the celebrated 
wits and scholars of the age ; in encouraging other 
people's learning, and improving their own: and 
lieie your Lordship imitates them with success, 
and for love of letters and politchess, may be com¬ 
pared with the noblest of them. Tor your house, 
like theirs, is open to men of ])arts and merit; where 
I have admired your Lordship's agreeable manner 
of treating them all in their own way, by introduc¬ 
ing questions of literature, and varying them so 
artfully, as to give every one an opportunity, not 
only of bearing a part, but of leading the conversa¬ 
tion in his turn. In thes^e liberal exercises you 
chop the cares of the statesman; relieve your fa¬ 
tigues in the senate; and strengthen your mind, 
u bile you relax it. 

Encomiums of this kind, upon persons of your 
Lordship's quality, commonly pass for words of 
course, or a fashionable language to the great, and 
make little impression on men of sense, who know 
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learning, not to be the fruit of wit or parts, for 
there your Lordship’s title would be unquestion¬ 
able, but an ac<iuisition of much labor and study, 
which the nobles of our days are apt to look upon, 
as inconsistent with the ease and splendor of an 
elevated fortune, and generally leave to men of 
professions and inferior life. But your lordship has 
a tlifferent way of thinking, and by your education 
in a public school and university, has learnt from 
your earliest youth, that no fortune can exempt a 
man from pains, who desires to distinguish himself 
from the vulgar; and that it is a folly, in any con- 
(lition of life, to aspire to a superior cliaracter, 
without a superior*virtue and industry to support 
it. What time, therefore, others bestow upon their 
sports or pleasures, or the lazy indolence of a lux¬ 
urious life, your Lordship applies to tlie iinprove- 
ineiit of your knowledge; and in those early hours, 
vv^hen all around 3 mu are hushed in sleep, seize the 
opportunity of that quiet, as the most favorable 
season of study, and^ frefiuently spend an useful 
dav, before others begii; to enjoy it. 

I am saying no more, my Lord, than what I 
know, from my constant admission to your Lord- 
ship in my morning visits, before*good manners 
would permit me to attempt a visit any where else; 
where I have found you comnJbnly engaged with 
the classical writers of Greece or Rome; and con¬ 
versing with those very dead, with whom Scipio 
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iind Laelius used to converse so familiarly wlien 
living. Nor does your Lordship assume this part 
for ostentation or amusement only, but for the real 
benefit both of yourself and others; for I have seen 
the solid effects of your reading, in your judicious 
reflections on the policy of those ancient govern¬ 
ments, and have felt your weight even in contro¬ 
versy, on some of the most delicate parts of their 
history. 

7"here is another circmiistance peculiar to your 
Lordship, which makes this task of study the easier 
to you, by giving you not only the greater health, 
but the greater leisure to pursue it; 1 mean that 

singular temperance in diet, in'which your Lord- 

# 

ship perseveres, with a constancy superior to every 
temptation, that can excite an appetite to rebel; 
and shews a firmness of mind, that subjects every 
gratification of sense to the rule of right reason. 
Thus, with all the accomplishments of the noble¬ 
man, you lead the life of a philosopher; and, while 
you shine a principal ornament of the court, you 
practise the discipline of tli/? college. 

In old Rome there were no hereditary honors; 
but when the virtue of a family was extinct, its 
honor was extinguished too ; so that no man, how 
nobly soever born, could arrive at any dignity, 
who did not win it by his personal merit: and here 
again your Lordship seems to have emulated that 
ancient spirit; for, though born to the first honors 
of your countiy, yet, disclaiming, as it were, your 
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birth-right, and putting yourself upon the foot of 
a Roman, you were not content with inheriting, 
but resolved to import new dignities into your fa¬ 
mily ; and, after the example of your noble father, 
to open your own way into the supreme council of 
the kingdom. In this august assembly, your Lord- 
ship displays those shining talents, by which you 
acquired a seat in it, in the defence of our excel¬ 
lent establishment: in maintaining the rights of 
the people, yet asserting the prerogative of the 
crown; measuring them both by the equal balance 
of the laws; which, by the provident care of our 
ancestors, and the happy settlement at the revolu¬ 
tion, have so fixed* their just limits, and moderated 
the extent of their* influence, that they mutually 
defend and preserve, but can never destroy each 
other Avithout a general ruin. 

In a nation, like ours, Avhich, from the natural 
effect of freedom, is divided into opposite parties, 
though particular attachments to certain princi¬ 
ples, or friendships Avith certain men, Avill some¬ 
times draAv the best citizens into measures of a sub¬ 
ordinate kind, which ttey cannot wholly approve; 
yet whatever envy your Lordship may incur on 
that account, you will be found, on all occasions 
of trial, a true friend to our constitution, both in 
church and state; which I ha\’^ heard you demon-- 
strate, with great force, to be the bulwark of our 
common peace and prosperity. From this funda¬ 
mental point, no engagements will ever move, or 
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interest draw you; and though illumed by . 
opposition, are apt to charge each other "with de¬ 
signs, which were never dreamt of, perhaps, by 
cither side, yet, if there be any who know so little 
of you, as to distrust your principles, they may de¬ 
pend alt least on your judgment, that it can never 
suffer a person of your Lordship's rank, bom to so 
large a share of the property, as well as the honors 
of the nation, to think any private interest an equi¬ 
valent, for consenting to the ruin of the public. 

I mention this, my Lord, as an additional rea¬ 
son for presenting you with the Life of Cicero: 
for were I not persuaded of your Lordship’s sin¬ 
cere love of liberty, and zeal few the happiness of 
your fellow-citizens, it would be a reproach to you, 
to put into your hands the Life of a man, who, in 
all the variety of his admirable talents, does not 
shine so glorious in any, as in his constant attach¬ 
ment to the true interests of his country, and the 
noble struggle that he sustained, at the cxpence 
even of his life, to avert the impending tyranny that 
finally oppressed it. ' 

But I ought to ask your Lordship’s pardon for 
dwelling so long upon a character, which is known 
to the whole kingdom, as well as to myself, not 
only by the high office which you fill, and the erni- 
nent dignity tliat you bear in it, but by the spright¬ 
ly compositions of various kinds, with which your 
lordship haji often entertained it. It Avould. be a 
prew^ptiQn.ta think of adding any honor to your 
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• Lordship, by my pen, after you have acquired so 
much by your own. The chief design of my epis¬ 
tle, is, to give this public testimony of my thanks, 
for the signal marks of friendship, with which your 
Lordship has long honored me; and to interest your 
name, as far as I can, in the fate and success of my 
work; by letting the world know, what a share you 
had in the production of it; that it owed its being 
to your encouragement; correctness to your pen¬ 
cil ; and, what many will think the most substan¬ 
tial benefit, its large subscription to your authority. 
For though, in this way of publishing it, I have 
had the pleasure to find myself supported by a no¬ 
ble list of generous? friends, who, without being so¬ 
licited, or even aske'd l)y me, have promoted my 
subscription with an uncommon zeal, yet your 
Lordship has distinguished yourself the most emi¬ 
nently of them, in contributing not only to the 
number, but the splendor, of the names that 
adorn it. 

Next to that little reputation, with which the 
public has been pleased^to favor me, the benefit of 
this subscription is the chief fruit that I have ever 
reaped from my studies. I am indebted, for the 
first, to Cicero; for the second, to ^our Lordship. 
It was Cicero who instructed me to write; your 
Lordship who rewards me for |Writing: the same 
motive, therefore, which induced me to attempt 
the history of the one, engages me to dedicate it to 
the other, that I may express my gratitude to you 
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both, in the most effectual manner that I am able, 
by celebrating the memory of the dead, and ac¬ 
knowledging the generosity of my living bene¬ 
factor. 

I have received great civilities, on several occa¬ 
sions, from many noble persons, of which I shall 
ever retain a most grateful sense; but your Lord¬ 
ship’s accumulated favors have long ago risen up, to 
the character of obligations, and made it my per¬ 
petual duty, as it had always been my ambition, to 
profess myself, with the greatest truth and respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s " 
hlost obliged, 

And devoted servant. 


CONYERS MIDDLETON. 
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There is no part of history, which seems capable of 
yielding either more instruction or entertainment, than that 
which offers to us the select lives of great and virtuous men, 
Avho have made an eminent figure on the public stage of the 
world. In these we see, at one view, what the annals of a 
whole age can afford, that is w'orthy of notice; and, in the 
wide field of universal history, skipping as it were over the 
barren places, gather all its flowers, and possess ourselves at 
once of every thing that is good in it. 

But there is one great fault, which is commonly observed 
in the writers of particular lives; that they are apt to be 
partial and prejudiced in favour of their subject, and to give 
us a panegyric instead of a history. They work up their 
cliaracters as painters do their portraits; taking the praise of 
their art to consist, not in copying, but in adorning nature; 
not in drawing a just resemblance, but in giving a fine pic¬ 
ture ; or exalting the man into the hero; and this indeed 
seems to flow, from the nature of the thing itself, where the 
very inclination to write, is generally grounded on pre¬ 
possession, and an affection already contracted for the per¬ 
son, whose history we are attempting; and when we sit 
down to it with the dispo:iition of a friend, it is natural for us 
to cast a shade over his fail’jigs;—to give the strongest co¬ 
loring to his virtues;—and, out of a good character, to en¬ 
deavor to draw a perfect one. 

I am sensible that this is the common prejudice of Biogra¬ 
phers, and have endeavored therefore to divest myself of it, 
as far as I was able; yet dare not take upon me to affirm, 
that I have kept myself wholly clear fpm it; but shall leave 
the decision of that point to the judgment of the reader; for 
J must be so ingenuous as to own, that, when I formed the 
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plan of this work, I was previously possessed with a very fa¬ 
vorable opinion of Cicero ; which, after the strictest scruti¬ 
ny, has been greatly confirmed and heightened in me; and, in 
the case of a shining character, such as Cicero’s, I am per¬ 
suaded, will appear to be, it is certainly more pardonable to 
exceed rather in our praises of it, out of a zeal for illustrious 
merit,’ than to be reserved in doing justice to it, through a 
fear of being thought partial. But, that I might guard my¬ 
self equally from both the extremes, I have taken care al¬ 
ways to leave the facts to speak for themselves, and to affirm 
nothing of any moment, without an authentic testimony to 
support it; which yet, if consulted in the original at its full 
length, will commonly add more light and strength to what 
is advanced, than the fragments quoted in the margin, and the 
brevity of notes would admit. 

But whatever prejudices may be suspected to adhere to the 
writer, it is certain, that, in a work of this nature, he .will 
have many more to combat in the reader. The scene of it is 
laid in a place and age, which arc familiar to us from our 
childhood: we learn the names of all the chief actors at school, 
and chuse our several favorites according to our tempers or 
fancies ; and, when we are least able to judge of the merit of 
them, form distinct characters of each, which rve frequently 
retain through life. Thus, Marius, Sylla, Caesar, Pompey, 
Cato, Cicero, Brutus, Antony, have all their several advo¬ 
cates, zealous for their fame, and ready even to quarrel for 
the superiority of their virtues. But, among the celebrated 
names of antiquity, those of the great conquerors and gene¬ 
rals attract our admiration always the most, and imprint a no¬ 
tion of magnanimity and power, and capacity for dominion, 
superior to that of other mortals ; we look upon such, as des¬ 
tined by heaven for empire, and born to trample upon their fel¬ 
low-creatures, without reflecting on thenumerousevils, which 
are necessary to the acquisition of a glory, that is built up¬ 
on the subversion of nations, and the destruction of the hu¬ 
man species. Yet these' are the only persons who are thought 
to shine in history, or to merit the attention of the reader: 
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dazzled with the splendor of their victories, and the pomp 
of their triumphs, we consider them as the pride and orna¬ 
ment of the Roman name; while the pacific and civil charac¬ 
ter, though of all others the most beneficial to mankind, 
whose sole ambition is to support the laws, the rights and 
liberty of his citizens, is looked upon as humble and con¬ 
temptible on the comparison, for being forced to truckle to 
the power of these oppressors of their country. 

In the following history, therefore, if I have happened 
to affirm anything that contradicts the common opinion, and 
shocks the prejudices of the reader, I must desire him to at¬ 
tend diligently to the authorities on which it is grounded; 
and if these do not give satisfaction, to suspend his judg¬ 
ment still to the end of the w'ork; in the progress of w^hich, 
many facts will be cleared up, that may appear at first, per¬ 
haps, uncertain and precarious; and in every thing espe¬ 
cially, that relates to Cicero, I would recommend to him, to 
contemplate the whole character, before he thinks himself 
qualified to judge of i^ separate parts, on which the whole 
will ahvays be found the surest comment. 

Quintilian has given us an excellent rule, in the ver} 
case; that we should be modest and circumspect, in passing 
a judgment on men so illustrious, lest, as it happens to the 
generality of censurers, we be found at last to condemn 
wdiat we do not understand*. There is another reflection 
likewise very obvious, wdjicb yet soldom has its due \veight; 
that a writer on any part of history, which he has made his 
particular study, may be presumed to be better acquainted 
with it, than the generality of his readers; and when he as¬ 
serts a fact, that does not se^m to be well grounded, it may 
fairly be imputed, till a *good reason appears to the con¬ 
trary, to a more extensive view of his subject; which, by 

* Modeste tainen fiT circumspecto judicio de tanlis viris pronunriandum est. nr, 
quod plcrisque accidit daraneut qu«e nvn intcllignnt, Quintil. ln$tit. x, 1, 
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making it clear to himself, is apt to persuade him that it » 
equally clear to every body else; and that a fuller expli¬ 
cation of it would consequently be unnecessary. If these 
considerations, which are certainly reasonable, have but 
their proper influence, I flatter myself, that there will be 
no just cause, to accuse me of any culpable bias, in my ac¬ 
counts of things or persons, or of any other favor to the 
particular character of Cicero, than what common huma¬ 
nity will naturally bestow upon every character, that is 
found, upon the whole, to be both grciit and good. 

In drawing the characters of a number of persons, who all 
lived in the same city, at the same time; trained by the 
same discipline, and engaged in the same pursuits ; as there 
must be many similar strokes, and a general resemblance in 
them all, so the chief difliculty will be, to prevent them from 
running into too great an uniformity. This I have endea¬ 
vored to do, not by forming ideal pictures, or such as 
tvould please or surprise ; but by attending to the particular 
facts, which history has delivered of the men, and tracing 
them to their source, or to those correspondent aflections, 
from which they^ derived their birtli: for these are the dis 
tinguishiiig features of the several persons; which, when 
duly represented, and placed in their proper light, will not 
fail to exhibit that precise diftcrcnce, in which the pcculiari - 
t y of each character consists. 

As to the nature of my work, though the title ofj ,arric.s 
nothing more, than the History of Cicero's Lifcj yet it might 
properly enough be called, the History of Cicero^s Times: 
since, from his first advancement to the public magistracies, 
there Avas not any thing of moment transacted in the state, 
in which he did not bear an eminent part: so that, to make 
the whole work of a piece, I have given a summary account 
of the Roman affairs, during the time even of his minority; 
and, agreeably tj) w'hat I promised in my proposals, have 
carried on a series of histca’y, through a period of above sixty 
years, which, for the importance of the events, and the dig- 
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ulty of the persons concerned in them, is by far the most 
interesting of any in the annals of Rome. 

In the execution of this design, I have pursued, as closely 
as I could, that very plan which Cicero himself had sketched 
out, for the model of a complete history; where he lays it 
down as a fundamental law, that the writer should not dare 
to affirm what was false, or to suppress what was true; 
nor give any suspicion either of favor or disaffection:— 
that, in the relation of facts, he should observe the order of 
time, and sometimes add the description of places; should 
first explain the councils ; then the acts; and lastly the events 
of things: that, in the councils, be should interpose his 
own judgment on the merit of them ; in the acts, relate not 
only what was done, but how it was done ; in the events, 
sliew^ what share chance, or rashness, or prudence had in 
them ; that he. should describe, likewise, the particular cha¬ 
racters of all the great persons, who bear any considerable 
part in the story ; and sfiould dress up the whole in a clear 
and equable style, without affecting any ornament, or seek¬ 
ing any other praise but of perspicuity. These were the 
rules that Cicero had dfawn up for himself, w'hen he was 
meditating a general history of his country, as I have taken 
occasion to mention more at large in its proper place. 

But as 1 have borrowed my plan, so I have drau'n my ma¬ 
terials also from Cicero; whose works are the most authen¬ 
tic monuments that remain to us, of all the great transac¬ 
tions of that age ; being the original accounts of one, w'ho 
himself was not only a spectator, but a principal actor in 
them. There is not a single part of his writings, which does 
not give some light, as-well into his owm history, as into 
that of the Republic: but'his familiar letters, Sind, above 
all, those to Atticus, may justly be called the memoirs of 
the times ; for they contain not only a distinct account of 
every memorable event, but lay open tlaj .springs and mo¬ 
tives whence caclt of thojii proceeded; so that, as a polite 
writer, who lived in that very age, and perfectly knew' the 
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merit of these letters, says, the mm who reads them wtlt 
have no occasion for an^ other history of those times*. 

My first business, therdbre, after I had undertaken this 
task, was to read over Cicero’s works, with no other view, 
than to extract from them all the passages that seemed to 
have any relation to my design: where the tediousness of 
collecting an infinite number of testimonies, scattered' 
through many different volumes; of sorting them into their 
classes, and ranging them in proper order; the necessity of 
overlooking many in the first search, and the trouble of re¬ 
trieving them in a second or third, and the final omission of 
several, through forgetfulness or inadvertency, have helped 
to abate that wonder, which had often occurred to me, why 
no man had ever attempted the same work before me, or at 
least in this enlarged and comprehensive form, in which it is 
now offered to the public. 

In my use of these materials, I have chosen to insert as 
many of them as I could, into the body of m}' work ; imagin¬ 
ing that it would give both a lustre and authority to a senti- 
ment, to deliver it in the person and the vxry words of Ci¬ 
cero : especially , if they could be managed so as not to appear 
to be sewed on, likesplendid patches, but wmven originally in¬ 
to the text, as chc genuine parts of it. With this view, I have 
taken oet.'asion to intioduce several of his letters, wdth large 
extracts from such of his orations, as gave any particular light 
into the facts, or customs, or characters, described in the 
history, or which seemed, on any other accoimt, to be curious 
and entertaining. The frequent introduction of these may 
be charged, perhaps, to laziness, and a design of shortening 
my pains, by filling up my story with Cicero^s words in¬ 
stead of my own: but that was not the case; nor has this part 
of the task been the easiest to me; as those will readily be - 
lieve, who have ever attempted to translate the classical wri- 

* SoxUecim vulumina Epistolarum ab Consulatu c^us usque ad extremum ten\pus ad 
Atticum missarum; qua; qui legat, non muUitm decideret historiam contextain eorum 
temporum. Sic enini omnia de studiis prindpum, vitiis docum, ac mutadonibus Rei- 
pub. perscripta sunt, ut nihil in his non apparcat. Corn. Nep. in Vit. Alt. 16. 
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icrs of Greece or Rome, xvhcrc the difficulty is, not so much 
to giv^e their sense, as to give it in their language, that is, 
in such as is analogous to it, or whattliey might be supposed 
to speak, if they were living at this time; since a splendor 
of style, as well as of sentinunits, is necessary to support 
the idea of a fine writer. Whiki I am representing Cicero, 
therefore, as the most clorpicnt of the ancients, flowing 
with a pevjietual ea-ic and delicacy, an^l fullness of expres¬ 
sion, it would be ridiculous to ])n)duce no other specimen 
of It, hut what was stiff and forced, and olfensive to a po¬ 
lite reader : yet this is generally the case of our modern ver¬ 
sions ; v\h('re the first wits of anticpiity are made to speak 
such as an K)igli.'ihman of taste would be ashamed 

to wnt(‘ OT' any original snbjcjct. Verbal translations arc 
always ineleganf*^, and necessarily destroy all the beauty 
of language ; yet, by dt:parting too wantonly from the let¬ 
ter, we are ajit to vary the sense, and mingle somewhat of 
our o^vn : translators of low genius never reacli beyond the 
first; but march from Ai^ord to word, without making the 
Ii'ast exenr.sion, for fear of4osing themselves ; wdiile men of 
.spirit, who prefer the second, usually' contemn tlic mere 
task of tninslating, a . are vain enough to think of im¬ 
proving their author. 1 have endeavored to take; llie mid¬ 
dle way, and nuuh iny first care, always, to preserve the 
sentiment; and in to adhere to the. words, as far as 

1 was able to expres. ihom, in an easy and natural style; 
whic h 1 liave varied still agreeably to the diiferent subject, 
or the kind of writing on wdiieh I w'as em^doyed : and 1 per¬ 
suade myself, that the many original pieces, w hich I have 
translated from Cicero, as they urc certainly the most shining, 
so w'ill be found also the most useful parts of my Avork, by 
introducing the reader the oftener, into the company of one 
Avith Avhoin no man ever conversed, as a very eminent aatI- 
tcr tells us, Avithout coming aAvay the better for itf. 

* Kcr tanien exprimi verbum c veibo ucctsso erit, ill int<*rpietes indi-torli soIent, 
Oh-, flc Fin. 4, * 

+ Qiiis autem xunipsit luijiis libros in mauuin, quin 'Urrcxcril aiiiniu sedatiorr ? 
Era^m. Ep. ad Jo. Ulalten.— 

VoL. I. 1) 
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After I had gone through my review of Cicero’s writings, 
my next recourse was to tlie other aneieiiits, both Greeks and 
Romans, who had touched upon the affairs of that age. These 
served me, chiefly, to fill up the interstices of general his¬ 
tory, and to illustrate several passages, which were but 
slightly mentioned by Cicero ; as w'ell as to add some stories 
and circumstances which tradition had preserved, concern¬ 
ing either Cicero hiraself, or any of the chief actors, whose 
characters I had delineated. 

But the Greek historians, who treat professedly of these 
times, Plutarch, Appian, Dio, though they are all very use¬ 
ful for illustrating many important facts of ancient history, 
which would otherwise have been lost, or imperfectly trjins- 
mitted to ns, are not yet to be read without some caution ; 
as being strangers to the language and customs of Rome, 
and liable to frequent mistakes, as well as suliject to preju¬ 
dices in their relation of Roman aifairs. Plutarch lived 
from the reign of Claudius to tliat of Hadrian j in which be 
died very old, in the possession of the priesthood of the Del¬ 
phic Apollo: and though he is siSpposed to have resided in 
Rome near forty years, at different times, yet he never 
seems to have acquiretl a sufficient skill in the Roman lan¬ 
guage, to qualify himself for the compiler of a Roman his¬ 
tory. But If we should allow him all the talents requisite 
to an historian, jet the attempt of writing the lives of all the 
illustrious Greeks and Romans, w«is above the strength of 
any single man, of Avhat abilities and leisure .soever; much 
more of one avIio, as he himself tells us, was so engaged in 
public business, and in giving lectures of philosophy to the 
great men of Romo, tliat he ‘iyitl not time to make himself 
master of the Latin tongue ; nor to acquire any other knoAv- 
ledge of its Avords, than what he had gradually learnt by a 
previous use and experience of things*: his work, there¬ 
fore, from the very nature of it, must needs be superficial 
and imperfect, and the sketch, rather than the completion, 
of a great design. 


^ Vid. Piut. ia vit. DcmosUien. init, tt vit. Plutarchi per Rualdum. c. H. 
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>. This wc find to be actuallj?^ true in his account of Cicero’s 
life, where, besides the particular mistakes that have been 
charged upon him by other writers, we see all the marks 
of haste, inaccuracy, and want of due information, from the 
poverty and per])lexity of the whole performance. He 
huddles over Cicero’s greatest acts in a summary and neg¬ 
ligent majiner, yet dwells upon his dreams and his jests, 
which, for the greatest part, were probably spurious; and 
in the last scene of his life, which was of all the most glo¬ 
rious, Avhen the whole councils of the empire, and the fate 
and liberty of Home rested on his shoulders, there he is 
more particular!}* trifling and empty j where he had the 
fairest opportunity of displaying his character to advantage, 
as well as of illustrating a curious part of history, w'hich 
has not been well explained by any writer; though there 
are the amplest materials for it in Cicero’s Letters and Phi¬ 
lippic Orations, of which Plutarch appears to have made 
little or no use. • 

Appian flourished likewise in the reign of Hadrian*, and 
came to Rome probably about the time of Plutarch’s death, 
while his works Avere in every body’s hands ; Avhich he has 
made grtiat us<; of, and seems to have copied very closely, 
in the most considerable passages of his history. 

Dio Cassius liA’Cfl still later, from the time of the Anto- 
nin»\s to that of Alexander Severus; and, besides the ex- 
ceptiousthat lie against him, in common with the other two, 
is observed to have conceived a particular prejudice against 
Cicero, whom he treats, on •all occasions, with the utmost 
malignity. The most obviows cause of it seems to he, his 
envy to a man, who, for arts and eloquence, was thought 
to eclipse the fame of Greece; and, by explaining all the 
parts of philosophy to the Romans, in their own language, 
had su])crscded, in some measure, the use of the Greek 
learjiing and lectures at Rome, to which the hungry tvits of 
that nation, owed both their credit and |heir bread. Ano¬ 
ther reason, not less probable, may be draAvn likeAvise from 
Dio’s character and principles, Avhich were wholly opposite 

* Vkl. App. de Bell. civ. 1, 2, p. 481. 
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to those of Cicero: he flourished under the most tyrannical 
jof the emperors, by whom he was arlvanced to great dig¬ 
nity ; and being the creature of despotic pow't*r, thought it 
a proper compliment to it, to depreciate a name, so highly 
revered for its patriotism ; and whose writings tended to re¬ 
vive that ancient zeal and spirit of liberty, for which the 
people of Rome weroi once so celebrated : for we find him 
taking all occasions, in his history, to prefer an absolute and 
monarchical government, to a free and deniocratical one, 
as the most beneficial to the Roman state*. 

, These w^ere the grounds of Dio’s malice to Cicero, which 
is exerted often so absurdly, that it betrays and confutes 
itself. Thus, in the debates of the senate about Antony, he 
dresses up a speech for Fufius Calcniis, filled wdtli all the 
obscene and brutal ribaldry, against Cicero, that a profligate 
mind could invent; as if it w^ere possible to persuade any 
man of sense, that snch infamous stuft" could be spoken in 
the senate, at a time when Cicero had an entire ascendant 
in it, who, at no time, ever sufl'esed the least insult upon his 
honor, w'itliont chastising the aggressor for it upon the spot: 
whereas Cicero’s speeches, in these very debates, which are 
still extant, shew", that though they were managed wdth 
great warmth of opj)osition, yet it was ahvays with decency 
of language between him and Calenus ; w hom, while, he re¬ 
proves and admonishes, with his usual freedom, yet he treats 
with civility, and sometimes even witli eoniplimcntsf. 

But a few passages from Dio himself w'iil evince tlje jus¬ 
tice of this censure upon hifn : he calls Cicero’s father a 
fuller, w'ho yet got his liwi^jlihood, he says, by dressing 
other people’s vines and olives; that Cicero was born and 
bred amidst the scourings of old cloaths, and the filth of 
dunghills ; that he was master of no liberal science, nor 

♦ Vid, Dio. 1. 44. init 

•f- Nam quod me tecum iracundc agcrc ilixisti bolere, non est ila. Vehemeiitr, me 
•gere fatcor j iracunde nego: umnino irasci aniius non temere soleo, ne si merentur 
quidem. Itaque sine verlforum contumelia a te dissentire possum, sine animi sunimo 
dolore non possum. [Phil. 8. 5.] Satis multa cum Fufio, ac sine odio omnia j nihil 
wne dulore. [ib. 6.] Quaproptcr ut invitus s^epedissensi a Q. Fiifiu, ita sum libeuter as* 
•ensus ^us senteiitiie: ex quo judicare debetis me non cum homine solcre, $ed cum 
causa disstdesre. Itaque non assentior solum, sed etiam gratias ago Q. l^ufio, kc. Fliil. 
xi. 6. 
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ever did a single thing in his life, worthy of a great man, or 
• . an orator: that he prostituted his wife; trained up his son 
in drunkenness ; committed incest with his daughter ; lived 
in adultery with Cerellia; whom he owns, at the same time, 
to be seventy years old*; all which palpable lies,, with ma¬ 
ny more of the sai^e sort, that he tells of Cicero, are yet 
full as credible, as what he declares afterwards of himself, 
that he was admonished and commanded, by a vision from 
heaven, against his own w'ill and inclination, to undertake 
the task of Avriting his historyf. 

Upon these collections from Cicero, and the other anci¬ 
ents, I finished the first draught of my history, before I be¬ 
gan to encjuire after the modern Avriters, Avho had treated 
the saiiK! subject before me, either in whole, or in part. I 
was unwilling to look into them sooner, lest f!iey should fix 
any nrejudicc insensibly upon me, before 1 had formed a 
distinct judgment on the real state of tlie facts^ as they ap- 
p; areJ to me from their original records. For in Avriting 
history, as in travels, imtead of transcribing the relations of 
hose, Avho have trodder^ the same ground before us, Ave 
should exhibit a series of ob.serA^ations, peculiar to ourselves ; 
such as the facts and places suggested to our own minds, 
from an attentive survey of them, without regard to Avhat 
any one else may liave delivered about them : ami though, 
in a production of this kind, Avhere the same materials are 
common to all, many things must necessarily be said, Ai hich 
had been observed already by others; yet if the author has 
any genius, there Avill alAA'^ays be enough of AA'hat is ncAv, to 
distinguish it as an original Avork, and to give him a right 
to call it his own, Avhich I fitter myself will be allowed to 
me in the following history. In this enquiry after the mo¬ 
dern pieces, which had any connexion Avith my argument, 

I got notice presently of a greater number than I expected, 
which bore the title of Cicero’s life ;|but, u|lon running over 
as many of them as I could readily meet with, I AA^as cured 
of my eagerness for hunting out the re|t; since T 'perceived 
them to be nothing else, but either trifling panegyrics on 

* Vyi. Dio. 1. 46. p. 295, &c. 
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Cicero’s general character, or imperfect abstracts of liis prin¬ 
cipal acts, thrown together within the compass of a few 
pages in duodecimo. 

Tlierc are two boolvs, however, wdiicli have been of real 
use to me, Sebastiani Corradi Quiestura, and M. T. Cicero- 
nis Historia a Francisco Fabricio: tlu^ first w as the work of 
an Italian critic, of eminent learning, "who spent a great 
part of his life in exjilaining C'iccro’s w'ritings ; but it is 
rather an apology for Ciccroj than the history of his life j its 
chief end being to vindicate C'icero’s cliaractcr from all 
the objections that have ever been made to it: and parti¬ 
cularly from the misrepresentations of Plutarch, and the 
calumnies of Dio. The piece is learned and ingenious, and 
WTitten in good Latin ; yet the. dialogue is carried on wnth 
so harsii and forced an allegory, of a qiiirstor, or treasurer, 
producing the several testimonies of (’ieero’s acts, under 
the form of genuine money, in ojiposition to the spurious 
coins of the Greek historians, that none (^an read it with plea¬ 
sure, few w'ith ])aticncc: the ohm«i*vations, liow’cver, are 
generally just and well grounded, except tliat the author’s 
i:eal for (’icero’s honor, gets the better, somelimes, of his 
judgment, and draws him into a defence of his conduct, 
where ('iccro himself has even condemned it. 


Fabricius’s history is prefixed to several editions of Ci¬ 
cero’s w^orks, and is nothing more than a hare detail of his 
acts and writings, digested into exact order, and distinguish¬ 
ed by the years of Rome, and of Cicero’s life, Avitliout any 
CNpIication or comment, but what relates to the settlement 
of the time, which is the sole ericl of the w'ork. Rut as this 
is executed with diligence aed accuracy, so it has cased 
me of a great share of that trouble, which I must otlierwise 
have had, in ranging my materials into their proper places; 
in which (ask, how'ever, I have always taken care to consult 
also the Annals bf Pighius. 

I did not forget likewise to pay a due attention to the 


French authors, who^sc wmrks happened to coincide with any 
part of mine; particularly, tlie History of the two lYinnivi* 
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rates;—of the Revolutions of tl}e Roman Government 
. anti of the Exile of Cicero—which are all of them ingenious 
and useful, and have given a fair account of the general state 
of the facts, which they profess to illustrate. But, as 1 had 
already been at the fountain-head, w'hence they 'had all 
drawn their materials, so the chief benefit that I received 
from them was, to niahe me review witli stricter care the 
particular passages in which I differed^from them, as well as 
to remind me of some few things wliich I had omitted, or 
touched perhaps more slightly than tJjey deserved. But 
the author of the Exile has treated his argument the most 
accurately of them, by supporting his story, as he goes 
along,-with original testimonies from the old authors; Avhich 
is the only way of writing history that can give satisfaction, 
or carry conviction along with it, by laying open the ground 
on which it is built; without which, liistory assumes the air 
of romance, and makes no other imju’cssion, than in propor¬ 
tion to our opinion of the judgment and integrity of the 
compiler, • 

There is a little piece also in our own language, called. 
Observations on the Life of Cicero, which, though it gives a 
very different account of Cicero from what I have done, yet 
I could not but read with pleasure, for the elegance and spi¬ 
rit with which it is written, by one w'ho appears to be ani¬ 
mated with a warm love of virtue. But, to form our notions 
of a great man, from some slight passag(;s of his writings, or 
separate points of conduct, without regarding their connexion 
with the whole, or the figure that they make in his general 
character, is like examining? things in microscope, which 
were made to be surveyed ii^ihe gross; every mole rises in¬ 
to a mountain, and the least spot into a deformity, which 
vanisli again into nothing, w^hen we contemplate them 
through their proper medium, and in their natural light. I 
persuade myself, therefore, tliat a person*of this w'^riter’s 
good sense and principles, when he has'considered Cicero’s 
whole history, will conceive a more ci^Hlid opinion of the 
man, who, after a life spent in a perpetual struggle against 
vice, faction and tyranny, fell a martyr at last to the liberty 
of his country. 
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As I have had frequent occasion to recommend the use of 
Cicero’s letters to Atticus, for their giving the clearest light 
into the history of those times; so 1 must not forget to do jus¬ 
tice to the pains of one, who, by an excellent translation, 
and judicious comment upon them, has made that use more 
obvious and accessible to all: I mean the learned Mr. Mon- 
gault; who, not content with retailing the remarks of other 
commentators, or, out of the rubbish of their volumes, with 
selecting the best, enters upon his task with the spirit of a 
true critic, and, by the force of his own genius, has happily 
illustrated many passages, which all the interpreters before 
him had given up as inex]dicable. But since the obscurity 
of these letters is now, in great measure, removed, by the la¬ 
bors of this gentleman, and especially to his own country¬ 
men, for whose particular benefit, and in whose language, he 
writes ; one cannot help wondering, that the Jesuits, Catron 
andRouill^^, should not think it worthwhile, by the benefit 
of his pains, to have made themselves better acquainted with 
them; Avhich, as far as I am able'to judge, from the little 
part of their history, that I have had the curiosity to look 
into, would have prevented several mistakes, which they 
have committed, with regard both to the facts and persons of 
the Ciceronian age. 

But, instead of making free with other people’s mis¬ 
takes, it would become me perhaps better to bespeak some 
favor for my own. “ An historian,” says Diodorus Siculus, 
“ may easily be pardoned for slips of ignorance, since all 
men are liable to them, and the truth hard to be traced 
from past and remote ages : *but those, who neglect to in- 
form themselves, and throaigh flattery to some, or hatred 
“ to others, knowingly deviate from the truth, justly deserve 
to be censured.” For my part, I am far frcun pretend¬ 
ing to be exempt from errors: all that I can say, is, that 
I have committed none wilfully, and used all the means, 
•which occurred to me, of defending myself against them ; 
but since there is not a single history, either ancient or mo^ 
dern, that 1 have consulted, on this occasion, in which 1 
cannot point out several, it would be arrogant in me to 
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imagine, that the same inadvertency, or negligence, or 
feant of judgment, may not be discovered also in mine : if 
any man, therefore, will admonish me of them with candor, 
I shall think myself obliged to him, as a friend to my work, 
for assisting me to make it more perfect, and consequently 
more useful: for my chief motive in undertaking it was, not 
to serve any particular cause, but to do a general good, by 
offering to the public, the example of^a character, which, of 
all that I am acquainted with in antiquity, is the most ac- 
complishc^d with every talent, that can adorn civil life ; and 
the best fraught with lessons of prudence and duty, for all 
conditions of men, from the prince to the private scholar. 

If my ])ains therefore should have the effect, which I pro¬ 
pose, of raising a greater attention to the name and writings 
of Cicero, and making them better understood and more fa¬ 
miliar to our youth; I cannot fail of gaining my end : for 
the next ste,]) to admiring is, to imitate; and it is not possi¬ 
ble to excite an affection for Cicero, ^vithout instilling an 
affection, at the same time, for every thing that is laudable: 
since how much soever people may differ in their opinion of 
his conduct, yet all liave constantly agreed in their judgment 
of his works ; that there arc none now remaining to us from 
the heatlien world, that so beautifully display, and so for¬ 
cibly recommend all those generous principles, that tend to 
exalt and perfect human nature; the love of virtue, liberty, 
our country, and of all mankind. 

I cannot support this reflection by a better authority, 
than that of Erasmus ; who, having contracted some preju¬ 
dices against Cicero whifn young, makes a recantation of 
them when old, in the fqliovving passage of a letter to his 
friend Ulattenus*. 

“ When I was a boy,” says he, “ I was fonder of Seneca 
“ than of Cicero ; and till I was twenty years old, could not 
“ bear to spend any time in reading Him ; while all the 

other writers of antiquity generally pleased me. Whether 
“ my judgment be improved by ag|, I know not; but am 
“ certain that Cicero never pleased me so much, when I was 


* Eraiin, Ep. ad Jo, Ulatt. in Cic. Tuicul. Qustt, 
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“ fond of those juvenile studies, as he does now, when I am 
“ grown old ; not only for the divine felicity of his style, 
i‘ but the sanctity of his heart and morals: in short, he has 
“ inspired my soul, and made me feel myself a better man. 
“ I make no scruple, therefore, to exhort our youth, to 
spend their hours in reading and getting his books by 
heart, rather than in the vexatious stpiabblcs and peevish 
controversies, with which the world abounds. For my 
“ own part, though I am now in the decline of life, yet as 
soon as I have finished what I have in hand, I shall think 
it no reproach to me, to seek a reconciliation with my 
“ CiceiT), and renew an old acf|uaintance with him, which, 
“ for many years, has been unhappily intermitted.” 

Before I conclude this jjrefacq, it will not he impro]»cr to 
add a short abstract, or general idea of the Roman govern¬ 
ment, from its first institution by Romulus, to the time of 
Cicero’s birth; that those, who have not been conversant m 
the affairs of Rome, may not come entire strangers to the 
subject of the following history. j 

The constitution of Rome is very often celebrated by Ci¬ 
cero, and other writers, as the most perfect of all govpni- 
ments ; being happily tempered and composed of the three 
different sorts, that are usually distinguished from each 
other; the monarchical, the aristocratical, and the popular^'. 
Their king was elected by the people, as the head of the 
Republic ; to be their leader in war, the guardian of the 
laws in peace ; the senate was his council, chosen also by 
the people, by whose advice he was obliged to govern him¬ 
self in all his measures: but the (sovereignty was lodged in 
body of the citizens, or the general society ; whose preroga¬ 
tive it was, to enact laws, create magistrates, declare warf, 
and to receive appeals in all cases, both from the king and 
the senate. Some Avriters have denied this right of an ap¬ 
peal to the people : but Cicero expressly mentions it among 

* Statuo esse optime (»nstitiitam Rempub. quw ex tribus geiicribus illis, rcgali, op- 
timn, & popular!, confusa modLe.—Fragm. de Rep. 2. 

Cum in illis de Repub. libris persuadere videatar Africanus, omnium Rerumpubli- 
car«m nostram veterem illam fuisse optimam. De Leg. 2. 10. Polyb. 1, 6. p. 460. 
Dion. Hal. 1. 2. 82. 
f Dion. Hal. 1.1. 87. 
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the regal constitutions, as old as the foundation of the city*; 
..whicli he had demonstrated more at large in his treatise on 
tlie Republic ; whence Seneca has quoted a passage in con- 
firinati<jn of it; and intimates, that the same right was de¬ 
clared likewise in the pontifical booksf. Valerius Maximus 
gives us an instance of it, which is confirmed also by Livy, 
that Horatius, being condemned to die by King Tullus, for 
killing his sister, was acquitted upon his appeal to the peo- 
plcj. 

This was the original constitution of Rome, even under 
their kings: for, in the foundation of a state, where there was 
no force to compel, it was necessary to invite men into it, 
by all pn)per encouragements ; and none could be so effec¬ 
tual, as the assurance of liberty, and the privilege of making 
their own laws§. But the kings, by gradual encroachments, 
having usurped the whole administration to themselves, and, 
by the violence of their government, being grown intolera¬ 
ble to a City, trained to liberty and arms, were finally ex¬ 
pelled by a general insuweetion of the senate and the people. 
This was the ground of that invincible fierceness, and love 
of their country, in the old Romans, by which they conquer¬ 
ed the world : for the superiority of their civil rights natu¬ 
rally inspired a superior virtue and courage to defend them; 
and made them, of course, the bravest, as long as they epn- 
tinued the freest, of all nations.. 

By this revolution of tlie government, their old con.stitu- 
tion was not so much changed, as restored to its primitive 


♦ Nam cum a prinio Uriiis ortu, regiis institutis, partim etiain legibus, ausplcia, c«- 
remoniic, comitia, prosocaZ/onei'—divinitus esscot instituta. Tu^ic. Qiuest. 4. 1. 

•f- Cum Ciceronis libroi de Repub. prchendit—notat, Provocationem ad populum 
etiam a regibua fuissc. Id ita in Pontificalibus libris aliqui putant & Fenentella.— 
Sencc. Ep. 108. 

;{; M. Horatius interfectae sororis crimine a Tullu Rcge damnatus, ad populum provo- 
calojudicio absolutusest. Val. Max. 1. 8. 1. vid. Liv. 1. 86.* 

§ Romulus seems to liave borrowed tlie plan of his new state from the old govern¬ 
ment of Atliens, as it was instituted by Theseus; who prevailed with the dispersed 
triiics and families of Attica to form themselves into on# cit}’, and live within the same 
walls, under a free and popular government; distributing its rights and honors promis¬ 
cuously to them all; and reserving no other prerogative to himself, but to be their cap¬ 
tain in war, and the guardian of tlicir laws, See. vid. Plut. in Theseo. p. xi. 

1 
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state: for though the name of king was abolished, yet the 
power was retained; with this only difference, that instead 
of a single person chosen for life, there were two chosen 
annually, whom they called consuls: invested with all the 
prerogatives and ensigns of royalty, and presiding in the 
same manner in all the affairs of the Republic^ : when, to 
convince the citizens, that nothing was sought by the change, 
but to secure their common liberty; and to establish their 
sovereignty again oh a more solid basis ; one of tlie first con¬ 
suls, P,-Valerius Poplicola, confirmed, by a new law, their 
fundamental right of an appeal to them in all cases; and, by 
a second law, made it capital for any man, to exercise a 
magistracy in Rome, without their s])ccial appointmentf : 
and as a public acknowledgment of their supreme authori¬ 
ty, the same consul never appeared in any assembly of the 
people, w’ithout bowing his fasces or maces to them ; which 
W'as afterwards the constant practice of all succeeding con- 
sulsj. Thus the Republic reaped all tlie benefit of a kingly 
government, without the danger .of it; since the consuls, 
W'hose reign was but annual and accountable, could have no 
opportunity of invading its liberty, and erecting themselves 
into tyrants. 

By the expulsion of the kings, the city w^as divided into 
two great parties, the aristocratical and the popular; or the 
senate and the plebeians§ ; naturally jealous of each other’s 
power, and desirous to extend their owm: but the nobles 
or patricians, of whom the senate was composed, were the 
most immediate gainers by the change, and, w ith the con¬ 
suls at their head, being now ijhe first movers and adminis¬ 
trators of all the deliberations of the state, had a great ad¬ 
vantage over the people; and within the compass of sixteen 

* Sed quoniam regale dvitatis genus, probatum quondam, nou tam regni, quam 
regis vitiis repudiatum est j nomen tamen videbitur regis repudiatum, res mauebit, si 
unus omnibus reliquis Klagistraiibus imperabit. De Leg. 3. 7. 

f Dion. Hal. 1.5. 292. 

{ Vocato ad condlium pcqmlo, summiisis &sdbus in condonem ascendit, Liv. 2. 7> 

§ Duo genera semper in Viac dvitate fuerunt,—ex quibus alteri.se populares, alter! 
optimates ic haberi tc esse voluerunt. Qui ea, quae fadebant, qunque dicebant, jucun- 
da multitudini esse volebant, populares; qui aotem ita se gerebant, ut sua coBsilia opti- 
mo cuique probarent optixnates habebantur, Pro Seat. 45. 
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years, became so insolent and oppressive, as to drive the bo¬ 
dy of the plebeians to that secession into the sacred mount, 
whence they would not consent to return, till they bad ex¬ 
torted a right of creating a new order of magistrates, of 
their o^\^^ body, called tribunes, invested with full powers 
to protect them from all injuries, and whose persons were to 
be sacred and inviolable*. 

The plebeian party had now got a head exactly suited to 
their purpose ; subject to no control; whose business it was 
to fight their battles with the nobility; to watch over the 
liberties of the citizens; and to distinguish themselves 
in their annual office, by a zeal for the popular interest, in 
opposition to the aristocratical: who, from their first num¬ 
ber, five, being increased afterwards to ten, never left teaz- 
ing the senate with fresh demands, till they had laid open to 
the plebeian families a promiscuous right to all the magis¬ 
tracies of the Republic, and by that means a free admission 
into the senate. 

Thus far they were certainly in the right, and acted 
like true patriots; and, after many sharp contests, had now 
brought the government of Rome to its perfect state; 
when its honors were no longer confined to particular fami¬ 
lies, but proposed equally and indifferently to every citi¬ 
zen ; who, by his virtue and services, either in war or peace, 
could recommend himself to the notice and favor of his 
countrymen: while the true balance and temperament of 
power between the senate and people, w'hich w'as generally 
observed in regular times^ and w'hich the honest w'ished to 
establish in all times, was, that the senate should be the au¬ 
thors and advisers of all thb^ublic counsels, but the people 
give them their sanction and legal force. 

The tribunes, however, would not stop here; nor were 
content with securing the rights of the qpmmons, without 
destroying those of the senate; and as oft as they were dis¬ 
appointed in their private views, and obstructed in the 
bourse of their ambition, used to recar alw'ays to the popu¬ 
lace ; whom they could easily inflame to what degree they 


* Dion. Hal. 6.410, 
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thought fit, by the proposal of factious laws for dividing the 
public lands to the poorer citizens; or by the free distribu¬ 
tion of corn ; or the abolition of all debts; which are all con¬ 
trary to the quiet, and discipline, and public faith of socie¬ 
ties. This abuse of the tribiinician poiver was carried to 
its greatest height by the two Gracchi, who left nothing nn- 
attempted, that could mortify the senate, or gratify the 
people* ; till, by tlieir agrarian laws, and other seditious 
acts, which were greedily received by the city, they had in 
great measure overturned that equilibrium of power in the 
Republic, on which its peace and prosperity depended. 

But the violent dcatlis of these two tribunes, and of their 
principal adherents, put an end to their sedition ; and was 
the first civil blood that was spilt in the streets of Rome, in 
any of their public dissentions; which, till this time, had 
always been composed by the methods of patience and mu¬ 
tual concessions. It must seem strange to observe how 
tliese two illustrious brothers, wlio^ of all men, were the 
dearest to the Roman people, yet, upon the first resort to 
arms, were severally deserted by fhc multitude, in the very 
height of their authority, and sufi'ered to be- cruelly massa¬ 
cred, in the face of the whole city : which shews what little 
stress is to be laid on the assistance of the populace, w hen the 
dispute comes to blow's; and that sedition, though it may 
often shake, yet will never destroy, a free state, wdiile it 
continues unarmed, and unsupported by a military force.— 
But this vigorous conduct of the senate, though it seemed 
necessary to the present quiet of the city, yet sooji after 
proved fatal to it; as it taught all the ambitious, by'a most 
sensible experiment, that there'was no way of supporting 
an usurped authority, but by force: so that, from this time, 
as w'e shall find in the following story, all those wdio aspired 
to extraordinary ^ow'crs, and a dominion in the Republic, 
seldom troubled themselves wdth what the senate or people 
Avere voting at Rome, but came, attended by armies, to en¬ 
force their pretensioris, which were always decided by the 
longest sword. 

* Nihil immotum, nihil tranquillum, nihil quietom deniqut in eodem statu relin- 
qiiebat, &c. Veil. Pat. S. 6. 
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The popularity of the Gracchi was grounded on the real 
• .affections of the people, gained by many extraordinary pri¬ 
vileges, and substantial benefits conferred upon them : but 
when force was found necessi'.ry to control the authority of 
the senate, and to support that interest, which w^as falsely 
called popular, instead of courting the multitude, by real 
services and beneficial laws, it was found a much shorter way 
to corrupt them by money ; a method^ wholly unknown in 
the times of the Gracchi; by which the men of power had 
always a number of mercenaries at their devotion, ready to 
fill the fprum at any warning; who, by clamor and violence, 
carried all before them in the public assemblies, and' came 
prepared to ratify whatever was proposed to them* : this 
kept up the form of a legal proceeding ; while, by the ter¬ 
ror of arms, and a superior force, the great could easily 
support, and carry into execution, whatever votes they 
had once procured in their* favor by faction and bribery. 

After the death of the younger Gracchus, the senate was 
perpetually laboring to rescind, or to moderate the laws, 
that he had enacted to their prejudice; especially one that 
affected them the most sensibly, by taking from them the 
right of judicature; which they had exercised from the foun¬ 
dation of Rome, and transferring it to the knights. This 
act, however, was equitable; for, as the senators possessed 
all the magistracies and governments of the empire, so they 
were the men whose o])prcssions were the most severely 
felt, and most frequently complained of; yet, while the 
judgment of all causes continued in their hands, it was their 
common practice, to favor atid absolve one another, in their 
turns, to the general scandul^igid injury both of the subjects 
and allies; of %vhich some late and notorious instances had 
given a plausible pretext for Gracchus’s law. But the se¬ 
nate could not bear, with patience, to be subjected to the 
tribunal of an inferior order; which had always been jealous 

* Itaque homines seditiosi ac turbulent]—conductas habent condones. Neque id 
agunt, ut ea dicaot & ferant, qus illi -velint audije, qui in foncione sunt: sed pretio ac 
mcrcede perfidunt, ut, quicquid dicant, id illi velle audire videantur. Num vos ex- 
isdmatis, Graochos, aut Satuminum, aut quenquam illorum veterum, qui populares 
habebantur, ulluxQ unquam in condone babuisse conductum? Nemo babuib Pro 
Se&t 49, 
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of their power, and was snre to be serere upon their Crimea: 
so, that, after many fruitless struggles to get this law re¬ 
pealed, Q. Servilius Cuepio, who was consul about twenty- 
five years after, procured at last a mitigation of it, by add- 
Hig a certain number of senators to the three centuries of 
the knights or equestrian judges: with w'hich the senate was 
so highly pleased, that they honored this consul with the 
title of their patron^. Ciepio’s law was w'armly recom¬ 
mended by L. Crassus, the most celebrated orator of that 
age, w'ho, in a speech upon it to the people, defended die 
authority of the senate with all the force of his eloquence ; 
in which state of things, and in this very year of Caepio’s 
consulship, Cicero "was born: and as Crassus’s oration was 
published, and much admired, w'hen he w^as a boy, so he 
took it, as he afterwards tells us, for the pattern both of his 
eloquence and his politicsf. 


* Is—consulatns dreore, maxinii pontificatus sacerdotio, ut Senatus patronus dicere* 
tuT, asscrutus. Val. Max. 6. 9. 

f Siiasit Serviliam legem Crassus—sed hscc Crdssi cum edita cst oratio—quatuor & 
triginta tuiik tiabebat annos, tolidemqiie annU injlii H'tatc pr.eslabat. lis enlm CoiMuli- 
bus earn legem suasit, quibus nos nali siimus. [Brut. p. 2’ii.'] Mibi quidem a pueri- 
tia, quasi jnagistra fuit ilia in legrm Csrpionis oi atio: in qua & auctontas ornatur Sraa- 
tus, pro quo ordine ilia dicuntui—ib. 
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Com—Q. Servilius Coepio, C. Atilius Serranus, 

Marcus Tullius Cicero was born on the 
third of January,* in the six-hundred-forty-se- 
venth year of Rome, about a hundred and seven 
years before Christ.! His birth, if we believe 
Plutarch, was attended by prodigies, foretelling the 
future eminence and lustre of his character, “ whicfi 
“ might have passed,” he says, “ for idle dreams, 
“ had not the event soon confirmed the truth of 
“ the predictionbut since we have no hint of these 
prodigies from Cicero hinlt^elf, or any author of that 
age, we may charge them to the credulity or th.e in¬ 
vention of a writer who loves to raise the solemnity 

• 111 Nonas Jan. natali meo. Ep. ad Att. 7. 5. it. 13. 42. 
t This computation follows the common ,®ra of Christ’s birth, 
which is placed three years later than it ough> to be. Pompey the 
Great was born also in the same year, pn the last ^ September. 
Vid. Pigh. Annal. Plin. 37. 2. 

VoL. I. A’ 
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hjjs storU" by the introduction of something 
xaculoos. ■ 

His mother- was called Helvia; a name mention- 
^ in history and old inscriptions among the 
'^norable families of Rome. She was rich and 
well descended, and had a sister married to a Roman 
Knight of distinguished merit, C. Aculeo, an inti¬ 
mate friend of the orator, L. Crassus, and cele¬ 
brated for a singular knowledge of the law; in 
which his sons likewise, our Cicero’s cousin-ger- 
mans, were afterwards very eminent."^ It is re¬ 
markable, that Cicero never once speaks of his 
mother in any part of his writings ; but his youn¬ 
ger brother Quintus has left a little story of her, 
which seems to intimate her good management 
and housewifery; liow she used to seal all her 
** wine casks, the empty as well as the full, that 
“ when any of them were found empty and un- 
“ sealed, she might know them to have been 
“ emptied by stealthit being the most usual 
theft among the slaves of great families, to steal 
their masters wine out of the vessels.f 

As to his father's family, nothing was delivered 
of it but in extremes : J which is not to be wonder¬ 
ed at in the history of a man, whose life was so 
exposed to envy, as Cicero’s, and who fell a victim 
at last to the power of his enemies. • Some, derive 
his descent from kings, others from mechanics ;§ 

* De Orat. 1. 43. 2. 1. 

t Sicut olira matrem meam facere memini quee lagenas etiain 
inanes obsignabat, ne dicerentur inanes aliquas fuisse, quac.furtim 
rsieht exsiccatae. Ep. fam. 16‘. S6. 

--posset qui ignoscere servis, 

£t signo Iseso non insanirc lagenae. Hor. 

■ J See Plutarch's life of Cicero, 
f Regia progenies & Tullo sanguis ab alto. Sil. Ital. 
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. but the truth lay between both; for his family, 
though it had never borne any of the great offices 
of the Republic, was yet very ancient and honor¬ 
able;* of principal distinction and nobility in that 
patt of Italy, in which it resided; and of eques¬ 
trian rank,*f from its first admission to the freedom 
of Rome. * 

Some have insinuated, that Cicero affected to 
say but little of the splendor of his family, for the 
sake of being considered as the founder of it; and 
chose to suppress the notion of his regal extrac¬ 
tion, for the aversion that the people of Rome had 
to the name of King; with which however he was 
sometimes reproached by his enemies, J but those 
speculations are wholly imaginary: for as oft as 
there was occasion to mention the character and 

* Hinc enim orti stirpe antiquissima: hie sacra, hie genus, 
hie naajorum multa vestigia. De Leg. 2. 1, 2. 

t The Equestrian dignity, or that Order of the Roman people, 
which we commonly call Knights, had nothing in it analogous or 
similar to any order of modern Knighthood, but depended entire- j 
ly upon & census, or valuation of their estates, which was usually ( 
made evciy five years by the Censors, in their Lustrum, or general ‘ 
review of the whole people : when all those citizens, whose entire 
fortunes amounted to the value of four hundred Sestertia, that is of 
3229 /. of our money, were enrolled of course in the list of 
or Knights ; who were considered as a middle order between the 
Senators and the common peop%, yet without any other distinc¬ 
tion, than the privilege of wearing^ gold ring, which was the pe¬ 
culiar badge of their order. [Liv. 23. 12. Plin. Hist. 33. 1.] 
The census or estate necessary to a Senator, was double to that of 
a Knight: and if ever they reduced their fortunes below that 
standard, they forfeited their rank, and were struck out of the roll 
of their order by the Censors. • 

Si quadringentis sex septem millia desunt 
Plebs eris- - Hor. Ep. 1. 1. 57. 

The Order of Knights thert fore included in it Ihe whole provincial 
nobility and gentry of the empire, which had not yet qhteinod the 
honor of the Senate. 

% Vid. Sebast. Corrad. Quaestura, p. 43, 44. 
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condition of his ancestors, he speaks of them al¬ 
ways %nth great frankness, declaring them “ to 
** have been content with their paternal fortunes, 
** and the private honors of their own city, with- 
out the ambition of appearing on the public stage 
“ of Rome.” Thus in a speech to the people upon 
his advancement to the consulship; “I have no 
pretence,” says he, “ to enlarge before you, upon 
the praises of my ancestors; not but that they 
were all such as myself, who am descended 
from their blood, and trained by their disci- 
“ pliiie; but because they lived widiout this ap- 
“ plause of popular fame, and the splendor of 
** these honors, which you confer.”* It is on this 
account, therefore, that we find him so often called 
a new man; not that his family v^as new or igno¬ 
ble, but because he was the first of it, who ever 
sought and obtained the public magistracies of the 
state. 

The place of his birth was Arpinum; a city an¬ 
ciently of the Samnites, now part of the kingdom 
of Naples; which upon its submission to Rome, ac¬ 
quired the freedom of the city, and was inserted 
into the Cornelian tribe. It had the honor also 
of pit>ducing the great C. Marius; which gave oc¬ 
casion to Pompey to say^'cn a public speech, “ That 
“ Rome was indebted to this corporation for two 
“ citizens, who had, each in his turn, preserved it 
“ from ruin.”'!' It may justly, therefore, claim 
a place in the memory of posterity, for giving life to 
such worthies, ■^ho exemplified the character which 
Wiay gives of true glory, ** by doing what de- 

* De lej^e agrar. con. Hull. «d Quiritei. 1. 
t De Legib. S. 3. Val. Max. 2. 2. 
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served to be irritten, and writing what deserved 
to be readand making the world the happier 
and the better for their having lived in it.* 

The territory of Arpinum was rude and inoun« 
tainous, to which Cicero applies Homei^s descrip-* 
tion of Ithaca; 

■ . XH^JI^Sipofj &c. 

*Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a gen’rous race.f 

The family seat was about three miles from the 
town, in a situation extremely pleasant, and well 
adapted to the nature of the climate. It was sur¬ 
rounded with groves and shady walks, leading 
from the house to a river, called Fibrenus; “which 
“ was divided into two equal streams, by a little 
“ island, covered with trees and a portico, contrived 
“ both for study and exercise, whither Cicero 
“ used to retire, when*he had any particular "work 
“ upon his hands. The clearness and rapidity of 
the stream, murmuring through a rocky channel; 
“ the shade and verdure of its banks, planted with 
“ tall poplars; the remarkable coldness of the 
“ water; and, above all, its falling by a cascade 
“ into the nobler river Liris, a little below the 
“ island, nives us the idea of a most beautiful 
“ scene,” as Cicero himself has described it. When 
Atticus first saw it, he was charmed with it, and 
wondered that Cicero did not prefer it to all his 
other houses; declaring a contempt of the labor¬ 
ed magnificence, marble pavements, artificial ca¬ 
nals, and forced streams of the celebrated villas of 
Italy, compared with the natural* beauties of this 


• Plin. Ep. 


t Ad Att. 2. XI. Odyss. ftT* 
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place.* The house, as Cicero says, was but small 
and humble in his grandfather’s time, according to 
the ancient frugality, like the Sabine farm of old 
Curius; till his father beautified and enlarged it 
into a handsome and spacious habitation. 

But there cannot be a better proof of the delight¬ 
fulness of the pl&ce, than that it is now possessed 
a convent of monks, and called the Villa of St. 
Dominic.t Strange revolution! to see Cicero’s 
porticos converted to monkish cloisters ! the seat 
of the most refined reason, wit, and learning, to a 
nursery of superstition, bigotry, and enthusiasm ! 
What a pleasure must it give to these Dominican 
inquisitors to trample on the ruins of a man, whose 
writings, by spreading the light of reason and li¬ 
berty through the world, have been one great in¬ 
strument of obstructing their unwearied pains to 
enslave it. 

Cicero, being the first-born of the family, re¬ 
ceived, as usual, the name of his father, and grand¬ 
father, Marcus. This name was properly personal, 
equivalent to that of baptism with us, and imposed 
with ceremonies somewhat analagoiis to it, on the 
ninth day, called the lustrical, or day of purifica¬ 
tion ; J when the child -wfts carried to the temple 
by the friends and relations of the family, and, be¬ 
fore the altars of the gods, recommended to the 
protection of some tutelar deity. 

* De Lcgib. i. 1,2, 3. 

+ Appresso la Villa di S. Domenico; horacosi nominate (jueiitu 
luogo ove nacque Cicerone, come dice Vietro Marso, laquale Vilfa 
% discosta da Arpino«da tre miglia. Vid. Lcand. Alberti descrit- 
tione d'ltalia, p. 267. 

X £st Nundina Romanomm Dea, a nono nosceiitium die nua- 
cupata, qui lustricus dicitur; est autem dies lustricus, quo in¬ 
fantes lustrantur & nomen accipiunt. Mderob. Sat. 1. 16 . 

1 
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Tullius was the name of the family; which, in 
old language, signified flowing streams, or ducts of 
water, and was derived therefore, probably, from 
their ancient situation, at the confluence of the two 
rivers*. 

The third name was generally added on account 
of some memorable action, quality, or accident, 
which distinguished the founder, or chief person 
of the family. Plutarch says, “ that the surname 
of Cicero was owing to a wart or excrescence j 
“ on the nose of one of his ancestors, in the shape ^ 
** of a vetch, which the Romans called Cicer 
but Pliny tells us more credibly, “ that all those 
“ names, which had a reference to any species of 
“ grain, as the Fabii, Lentuli, &c. were acquired 
“ by a reputation of. being the best husbandmen, 
or improvers of that species. As Tullius there¬ 

fore, the family name, was derived from the situa¬ 
tion of the farm, so Cicero, the surname, from the 
culture of it by vetches. This, I say, is the most 
probable, because agriculture w-as held the most li¬ 
beral employment in old Rome, and those tribes, 
which resided on their farms in the country, the 
most honorable; and this very grain, from which 
Cicero drew his name, •was, in all ages of the Re¬ 
public, in great request-^v'iththe iwaner people; 
being one of the usual largesses bestowed upon 
them by the rich, and sold every where in the 

t 

* Pompeius Festus in voce Tullius. 

t This has given rise to a blunder of some sculptors, who, in the 
busts of Cicero, have formed the resem|>la^e of this vetch on his 
nose; not reflecting, that it was the name omy, and not the vetch 
itself, which was transmitted to him by his ancestors, 
t llist. Mat. 18. 3.1. 
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theatm and Itreets ready parched or boiled for 
prosit use.* 

Cicero’s grandfather was living at the time of 
his birth, and from the few hints, which are left of 
him, seems to have been a man of business and in¬ 
terest in his country.'t' He was at the head of a 
party in Arpinum*, in opposition to a busy turbu ^ 
lent man, M. Gratidius, whose sister he had mar¬ 
ried, who was pushing forward a popular law, to 
oblige the town to transact all their affairs by bal> 
lot. The cause was brought before the consul 
Scaurus; in which old Cicero behaved himself so 
well, that the consul paid him the compliment to 
wish, “ that a man of his spirit and virtue would 
" come and act with them in the great theatre of 
“ the Republic, and not confine his talents to the 
“ narrow sphere of his own corporation. There 
is a saying likewise recorded of this old gentle¬ 
man, “ that the men of those times were like 
‘‘ the Syrian slaves ; the more Greek they knew, 
‘‘ the greater knaves they were w’hich carries 
with it the notion of an old patriot, severe on the 
importation of foreign arts, as destructive of the 
discipline and manners of his country. This grande 
father had two sons; MarCus the elder, the father 

* In cicere atque faba, bona tu pcnlasque lupinis, 

Latas ut ifi Circo spatiere & xneus ut stes. 

I lor. Sat. 1. 2.3. 182. 

Nec siquid fricti ciceris probat & nucis emtor. 

* Art, poet. 249 . 

t De Legib. 2. 1. 

t Ac fiostro quidem huic, enm res esset ad sc delata, consul 
Scaurus, utinam, inq^it, M. Ciceto, isto animo atque virtutc, in 
siimma Eepub. nobisCuiti versari, quam in municipali voluisscs I 
Ibid. 3. 16 . * 

§ Nostros homines similes esse Syrorum venaliam ; utquisque 
^optiroe Graece sciret, ita esse nequissimum. De Orat. S. 66 . 

N, A great part of the slaves in Rome were Syrians; for the 
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, of our Cicero; and Lucius, a particular fnend oi 
the celebrated orator M. Antoniua, whom he ac<K 
eompanied to his government of Cilicia;* and who 
left a son of the same name, frequently mentioned 
by Cicero with great affectionc as a youth of exr 
cellent virtue and accomplishments, t 
His father Marcus also was a wise and learned 
man, whose merit recommended him to the fami^* 
liarity of the principal magistrates of the Republic, 
especially Cato, L. Crassus, and L. Csesar; j; but 
being of an infirm and tender constitution, he 
spent his life chiefly at Arpinum, in an elegant re* 
treat, and the study of polite letters. § 

But his chief employment, from the time of his 
having sons, was to give them the best education, 
which Rome could-afford, in hopes to excite in 
them an ambition of «breaking through the indo> 
lence of the family, and aspiring to the honors of 
the state. They were bred up with their cousins, 
the young Aculeos, in a method approved and di¬ 
rected by L. Crassus; a man of the first dignity/ 
as well as the first eloquence in Rome, and by those 
very masters, whom Crassus himself made use off. 


pirates of Cilicia, who used tp infest the coasts of Syria, carried 
all their captives to the market of Delos, and sold them there to 
the Greeks, through whose huiids they usually passed to Rome: 
those slaves therefore, who had lived the longest with thdr Grecian 
masters, and consequently talked Greek the best, were the most 
practised in all the little tricks and craft that servitude naturally 
teaches; which old Cicero, like Cato the Censjpr, imputed to the 
arts and manners of Greece itself. Vid. Adr. Tu'rneb. in joco^ 
Ciccron. 

* De Orat. 2. 1. 

t De Finib. 5. 1. ad Att. 1. 5. 

f Ep. fam. 15.4. de Orat. 2.1. 

§ Qui cum esset infirma valetudine, hie fere aetatem egit in 
Uteris. DeLegib. 2. 1. 

ii Cumque noi cum consobrinis nostris, Aculeonis iiliis, & ea 
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The Romans were, of all people, the most careful 
and exact in the education of their children: their 
attention to it began from the moment of their 
birth; when they committed them to the care of 
some prudent matron of reputable character and 
condition, whose business it was to form their first 
habits of acting and speaking; to watch their grow¬ 
ing passions, and direct them to their proper ob¬ 
jects ; to superintend their sports, and suffer no¬ 
thing immodest or indecent to enter into them; 
that the mind, preserved in its innocence, nor de¬ 
praved by a taste of false pleasure, might be at li¬ 
berty to pursue whatever was laudable, and apply 
its whole strength to that profession, in which it 
desired to excel.* 

It was the opinion of soma of the old masters, 
that children should not be instructed in letters, 
till they were seven years old; but the best judges 
advised, that no time of culture should be lost, and 
that their literary instruction should keep pace with 
their moral; that three years only should be allowed 
to the nurses, and when they first began to speak, 
that they should begin also to learn.f It was reck¬ 
oned a matter likewise of great importance, what 
kind of language they were first accustomed to hear 
at home, and in what manner not only their nurses, 
but their fathers and even motheis spoke; since their 

disceremus, quae Crasso placercnt, & ab iis doctoribus, quibus ille 
uteretur, erudiremir. DeOrat. 2. 1. 

Eligebatur autem aliqua major natu propinqua, cujus pro- 
batis, spectatisque moribus, omnis cujuspiatn familis soboics 
committeretur, &c. qpae disciplina & severitas eo pertinebat, 
ut siucera & Integra Sc nullis pravitatibus detorta uniuscujusque 
aatura, toto statim pcctore arriperet artes honestas, &c. Tacit. 
Dial, de Oratorib. 28. 
t Quintil. 1, 1. 
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first habits were then necessarily formed, either of 
a pure or corrupt elocution: thus the two Gracchi 
were thought to owe that elegance of speaking, for 
which they were famous, to the institution of their 
mother Cornelia; a woman of great politeness, whose 
epistles were read and admired, long after her death, 
for the purity of their language.** 

This, probably, was a part of that domestic dis¬ 
cipline, in which Cicero was trained, and of which 
he often speaks: but as soon as he was capable of 
a more enlarged and liberal institution, his father 
brought him to Rome, where he had a house of his 
own,t and placed him in a public school, under an 
eminent Greek master, which was thought the best 
way of educating one, who was designed to appear 
on the public stage, and who, as Quintilian ob¬ 
serves, ought to be so,bred, as not to fear the sight 
of men; since that can never be rightly learnt in 
solitude, which is to be produced before crowds.J 
Here he gave the first specimen of those shining 
abilities, which rendered him afterwards so illus¬ 
trious; and his schoolfellows carried home such 
stories of his extraordinary parts and quickness in 
learning, that their parents were often induced to 
visit the school, for the ^ake of seeing a youth of 
such surprising talents. 

About this time a celebrated rhetorician, Plotius, 
first set up a Latin school of eloquence in Rome, 
and had a great resort to him:** Yoyng Cicero was 

* Ibid. it. in Brut. p. 319. edit. Sebast. Corradi. 
t This is a farther proof of the wealth and flourishing condition 
•f his family ; since the rent of a moderate house in Rome, in a 
reputable part of the city, fit for one of Equestrian rank, was about 
two hundred pounds sterling per ann. 
t L. 1.2. § Plutarch, in his Life. 

** Sueton. de Claris Rhetoribus, c. 2. 
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Tory desirdns to be his schokr, but was over«ruled 
in it by the advice of the learned, who thought the 
Greek masters more useful in forming him to the 
bar, for which he was designed. This method of 
beginning with Greek is approved by Quintilian; 
because ** the Latin would come of itself, and it 
“ seemed most natural to begin from the fountain, 
*' whence all the Roman learning was derived; yet 
the rule, he says, must be practised with some 
restriction, nor the use of a foreign language 
pushed so far, to the neglect of the native, as to 
** acquire with it a foreign accent and vicious pro- 
** nunciation.t 

Cicero’s father, encouraged by the promising 
genius of his son, spared no cost nor pains to im¬ 
prove it by the help of the ablest masters, and 
among the other instructors of his early youth, put 
him under the care of the poet Arcbias, who came 
to Rome with a high reputation for learning and 
poetry, M^hen Cicero was about five years old, and 
lived in the family of Lucullus-.J for it was the 
custom of the great in those days to entertain in 
their houses the principal scholars and philosophers 
of Greece, with a liberty of opening a school, and 
teaching, together with thehr own children, any of 
the other young nobility •and gentry of Rome. 
Under this master, Cicero applied himself chiefly 
to poetry, to which he was naturally addicted, and 
made such a proficiency in jt, that while he was 
still a boy, he composed and published a poem, 
called Glaucus Pontius, which was extant in Plu¬ 
tarch’s time. § 

t I*. 1.1, j Pr. ArcMa. 1, 3. 

§ Plutarch.-^This Glaucus was a hsfaermau of Anthedoc it. 
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Afkier finishing the course of these puerile studies, 
it was the custom to change the habit of the boy, 
for that of the man, and take what they called-the 
manly gown, or the ordinary robe of the citizens : 
this was an occasion of great joy to the young men; 
who by this change passed into a state of greater li¬ 
berty and enlargement from the power of their tu¬ 
tors.* They were introduced at the same time into 
the forum, or the great square of tlie city, where 
the assemblies of the people were held, and the ma¬ 
gistrates used to harangue to them from the rostra, 
and where all the public pleadings and judicial pro¬ 
ceedings were usually transacted : this therefore 
was the grand school of business and eloquence; 
the scene, on which all the afiairs of the empire 
were determined, an^ where the foundation of their 
hopes and fortunes were to be laid : so that they 
were introduced into it with much solemnity, at¬ 
tended by all the friends and dependants of the 
family, and after divine rites performed in the Ca¬ 
pitol, were committed to the special protection of 
some eminent senator, disting-uished for his elo¬ 
quence or knowledge of the laws, to be instructed 
by his advice in the management of civil afifairs^ 
and to form themselves by his example for useful 
members and magistrat^l^ of the Republic. 

Writers are divided about the precise time of 
changing the puerile for the manly gown: what 

Boeotn; who, upon eating a certain herb, jumped into the sea, 
and became a sea-god: the place w'as ever after called Glaucus's 
leap; where there was an oracle ot' the god, in great vogue with 
all seamen; and the story furnished the argument to one of 
chylus’s tragedies. Pausan. Beeot. c. S2. 

* Cum primum pavido custos tnibi purpura cessit. 

Pert. Sat. 5. 30, 
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seems the most probable, is, that in the old Repub> 
^ lie it was never done till the end of the seventeenth 
year; but when the ancient discipline began to re¬ 
lax, parents, out of indulgence to their children, 
advanced this sera of joy one year earlier, and gave 
them the gown at sixteen, which was the custom 
in Cicero’s time.* Under the emperors, it was grant¬ 
ed at pleasure, and at any age, to the great, or their 
own relations; for Nero received it from Claudius, 
when he just entered into his fourteenth year, 
which, as Tacitus says, was given before the regu¬ 
lar season. * 

Cicero, being thus introduced into the Forum, 
was placed under the care of Q. Mucius Scasvola, 
the augur, the principal lawyer, as well as statesman 
of that age ; who had passed through all the offices 
of the Republic, with a singular reputation of inte¬ 
grity, and was now extremely old: Cicero never 
stirred from his side, but carefully treasured up in 
his memory all the remarkable sayings which dropped 
from him, as so many lessons of prudence for his 
future conduct;t and after his death applied him¬ 
self to another of the same family, Sctevola the high 
priest, a person of equal character for probity and 
skill in the law ; who, though he did not profess 
to teach, yet freely gave h^s, advice to all the young 
students who consulted him.^: 

Under these masters he acquired a complete 
knowledge of^the laws of his country; a foundation 
useful to all who design to enter into public affairs; 
and thought to be of such consequence at Rome, 

t 

* Ann. L2. 41. Vid. Norris Cenotaph. Pisan. Disser. 2. c. 
4. it. Sueton. August. 8. & Notas Pitisci. 

t De Amicit. 1. J Brut. p. 89. Edit. Seb, Corradi. 
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that it was the common exercise of boys at school 
to learn the laws of the twelve tables by heart, as 
they did their poets and classic authors.* Cicero 
particularly took such pains in this study, mid was 
so well acquainted with the most intricate parts of 
it, as to be able to sustain a dispute on any ques¬ 
tion, with the greatest lawyers of his age :*!* so that 
in pleading once against his friend S. Sulpicius, he 
declared, by way of raillery, what he could have 
made good likewise in fact, that if he provoked 
him, he would profess himself a lawyer in three 
days time. J 

The profession of the law, next to that of arms 
and eloquence, was a sure recommendation to the 
first honors of the Republic, § and for that reason 
was preserved as it were hereditary, in some of the 
noblest families of Rome;|| who, by giving their 
advice gratis to all who wanted it, engaged the fa¬ 
vor and observance of their fellow citizens, and 
acquired great authority in all the affairs of state. 
It was the custom of these old senators, eminent for 
their wisdom and experi^'nce, to walk every morn¬ 
ing up and down the forum, as a signal of their 
offering themselves freely lo all, who had occasion 
to consult them, not onjy in cases of law, but in 
their private and domestic affairs.** But in later 

* Dc Legib. 2. 23. f Ep. fam. 7* 22. 

I Pr, Mursena, 13. § lb. 14. 

II Quorum vero patres aut majorcs aliqua gloria praestitcrunt, 
ii student plerumqiie in eodem gcncre laudis excel^pre: ut Q. Mu- 
6>us P. filius, injure civjli. Gif. 1. 32. 2. ip. 

** M' vero Manilium no^ ctiam vidimus transverso ambulan- 
tem foro ; quod eratinsigne, cum qui id faceret, facere civibus om¬ 
nibus consilii sui copiain. Ad quos olim £^itaumbulantes 3c in 
solio sedentes domi itaadibatur, non solum ut de jure civili ad cos 

veruin etiam de dlia collocanda-de omni denique aut odicjo 

Aut negotio referratur. De Orat. 3. 33. 
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times chose to sit at home with their doors 
^en, in a kind of throne or raised seat, like the 
confessors in foreign churches, giving access and 
audience to all people. This was the case of the 
two Sccevolas, especially the augur, whose house 
was called the oracle of the city and who, in the 
Marsic war, when worn out with age and infirmi¬ 
ties, gave free admission every day to all the citi¬ 
zens, as soon as it was light, nor was ever seen by 
any in his bed during that whole war.f 

But this was not th^ point that Cicero aimed at, 
to guard the estates only of the citizens: his views 
were much larger; and the knowledge of the law 
was but one ingredient of many, in the character 
which he aspired to, of an universal patron, not 
only of the fortunes, but of the lives and liberties 
of his countrymen : for that was the proper notion 
of an orator, or pleader of^ causes; whose profes¬ 
sion it was to speak aptly, elegantly, and copiously 
on every subject which could be oft'ered to him, and 
whose art therefore included in it all other arts of 
the liberal kind, and could not be acquired to any 
perfection, without a competent knowledge of 
whatever was great and laudable in the universe. 
This was his own idea of ^hat he had undertaken 
and his present business tiierefore was, to lay a foun¬ 
dation fit to sustain -the weight of this great cha¬ 
racter : so that while he was studying the law un- 

* Est enim sine dubio domus Jurisconsnlti totius Oraculum civi- 
tatis. Testis esthujusce Q. Mucii janua, et vcstibukim, quod in 
ejijis inHrmissima va^udine, aiTectaque jam state, maxima quoti- 
die,. frequentia civium, ac summorom hominum splendore cele- 
bratur. DeOrat. 1. 45. 

t Philip. 8. X, 


; D« Orat 1.5. d. IS. 
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tier the Scsevolas, he spent a large share of hia time in 
attending the pleadings at the bar, and the public 
apeecbes of the magistrates, and never passed one 
day without writing and reading something at home; 
constantly taking notes, and making comments on 
what he read. He was fond, when very young, of an 
exercise, which had been recommended by some 
of the great orators before him, of reading over a 
number of verses of some esteemed poet, or a part 
of an oration, so carefully as to retain the substance 
of them in his memory, and then deliver the same j 
sentiments in different words, the most elegant that * 
occurred to him. But he soon grew weary of this, 
upon reflecting, that his authors had already em* 
ployed the best words which belonged to their sub^ 
ject; so that if he used the same, it would do him 
no good, and if different, would even hurt him, by 
a habit of using worse, fie applied himself, there¬ 
fore, to another task, of more certain benefit; to 
translate into Latin the select speeches of the best 
Greek orators, which gave him an opportunity of 
observing and employing all the most elegant words 
of his own language, and of enriching it, at the 
same time, with new ones, borrowed or imitated 
from the Greek.* Nor did he yet neglect his poe¬ 
tical studies; for he now translated Aratus on the 
Pha?nomena of the Heavens, into Latin verse, of 
which many fragments are still extant; and pub¬ 
lished also an original poem, of the heroric kind, in 
honor - of his countryman, C. Marius. This was 
much admired, and often read, by Atticus; and 
old ScsBvola was so pleased with it, tliat, in an epi- 

♦ De Orator, 1. 34. 

Yol. I. B 
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gram which he seems to have made upon it, he 
declares “ that it would live as long as the Roman 
name and learning subsisted there remains still a 
little specimen of it, describing a memorable omen 
given to Marius from the oak of Arpinum, which, 
from the spirit and elegance of the description, 
shews that his p6etical genius was scarce inferior to 
his oratorial, if it had been cultivated with the 
same diligence, f He published another poem, also, 
called Limon, of which Donatus has preserved 
four lines in the Life of Terence, in praise of the 
elegance and purity of that poet’s style. J But 
while he was employing himself in these juvenile 
exercises, for the improvement of his invention, 
he applied himself, with no less industry, to phi¬ 
losophy, for the enlargement of his mind and un¬ 
derstanding ; and, among his other masters, was 

• Eaque, ut ait Scmvola rle fratris mei IMario,-canekcet 

saeclisitynumerabilibus. DeLeg. 1. 1. 

f Hie Jovis altisoni subito pinnata Satelles 
Arboris e truwco, serpenlis saucia morsu, 

Subjugat ipsa feris transfigens unguibus anguem 
Semianimum, 6c varia graviter ccrvice micantam ; 

Quern se intorquentem lanians rostroque cruentans, 

Jam sati^a animos, jam duras ulta dolores, 

Abjicit emantem, & iaceratum adHigit in unda, 

Seque obitu a Soiis, nitidos convertit ad ortus, 

Hanc ubi prsepetibus peninis lapsuq volantem 
Conspexit Marius, diviiy .Numinis Augur, 

^ Faustaque signa suae laudis, reditusque notarit; 

Partibus intonuit coeli Pater ipse sinistris. 

Sic Aquilae clarum firmavit Juppitcr omen. 

I De Divin. 1. 47. 

t We have no account of the argument of this piece, or of the 
meaning of its title; it was probably nothing more than the Greek 
word Aei/awv ; to intimate that the poem, like a meadow or gar¬ 
den, exhibited a«i^ariety of different fancies and flowers. The 
Greeks, as Pliny says, were fond of giving such titles to their 
books, as neev^Exrau, Aei/xwv, &c. [Pr«f. Hist. Nat.] 

and Pamphilus the Grammarian, as Suidas tells us, published a 
Asi/xA'y, ora collection of various subjects. Vid. in Pamphilus, 
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very fond, at this age, of Phadrus, the Epicurean: 
but as soon as he had gained a little more expe¬ 
rience and judgment of things, he wholly deserted 
and constantly disliked the principles of that sect; 
yet always retained a particular esteem for the man, 
on account of his learning, humanity, and po¬ 
liteness. * • 

The peace of Rome was now disturbed by a do¬ 
mestic war, which writers call the Italic, Social, or 
IVIarsic: it was begun by a confederacy of the 
principal towns of Italy, to support their demand 
of the freedom of the city: the tribune Drusus 
had made them a promise of it, but was assassi¬ 
nated in the attempt of publishing a law to confer 
it: this made them desperate, and resolve to ex¬ 
tort by force, what tjiey could not obtain by enr 
treaty, t They alledg^d it to be unjust to ex¬ 
clude them from the rights of a city, which they 
sustained by their arms; that in all its wars they 
furnished twice the number of troop* which Rome 
itself did; and had raised it to all that height of 
power, for which it now despised them. J This war 
was carried on for above two years, with great fierce¬ 
ness on both sides, and various success : two Roman 
consuls were killed in it, and their armies often de¬ 
feated ; till the confederates, weakened also by 
frequent losses, and the desertion of one ally after, 
another, were forced at last to submit to the supe¬ 
rior fortune of Rome,§ During the h^irry of the 
war, the business of the Forum was intermitted; the 
greatest part of the' magistrates, as well as tiie 
pleaders, being personally engaged fh it; Horten- 

* Ep. fam. 13. 1. J Veil. Pat. 2. 15. 

t Philip. 12. 27. § Flor. S. 18. 
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sius, the most flourishing young orator at the bar, 
was a volunteer in it the first year, and commanded 
a regiment the second.* 

Cicero likewise took the opportunity to make a 
campaign, along with the consul Cn. Pompeius' 
Strabo, the father of Pompey the Great; this was a 
constant part of the education of the young nobi¬ 
lity ; to learn the art of war by personal service, un¬ 
der some general of name and experience; for in 
an empire raised and supported wholly by arms, a 
reputation of martial virtue was the shortest and 
surest way of rising to its highest honors; and the 
constitution of the government was such, that as 
their generals could not make a figure even in. 
camps, without some institution in the politer arts, 
especially that of speaking gracefully ;t so those, 
who applied themselves to the peaceful studies, and 
the management of civil affairs, were obliged to 
acquire a competent share of military skill, for the 
sake of governing provinces, and commanding ar¬ 
mies, to which they all succeeded of course from 
the administration of the great offices of the state. 

In this expedition Cicero was present at a confe¬ 
rence between Pompeius the consul, and Vettius 
the general of the Marsj, who had given the Ro¬ 
mans a cruel defeat the year before, in which the 
consul Rutilius was killed. J It was held in sight 
of the two camps, and managed with great decency; 
the consuff brother Sextus, being an old acquaint¬ 
ance of Vettius, came from Rome on purpose to 

♦ Brut. 425. 

t Quantum dicendi gravitate & copia valcat, in quo ipso inest 
quaedam digaitas hnperatoria.——-pr. leg. Manil. 14. 

I Appian, Bell. civ. p. 376. 
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■ assist at it; and at the first sight of each other, 
after lamenting the unhappy circumstance of their 
meeting at the head of opposite armies, he asked 
Vettius by what title he should now salute him, of 
friend or enemy : to which Vettius replied, “ Cali 
“ me friend by inclination; enemy by necessity.”* 
Which shews, that these old warriors had not less 
politeness in their civil, than fierceness in their hos¬ 
tile encounters. 

Both Marius and Svlla served as lieutenants to 

•/ 

the consuls in this war, and commanded separate 
armies in different parts of Italy: but Marius per¬ 
formed nothing in it answerable to his great name 
and former glory : his advanced age had increased 
his caution, and after, so many triumphs and con¬ 
sulships, he was jealous, of a reverse of fortune; so 
that lie kept himself wholly on the defensive, 
and, like old Fabius, chose to tire out the enemy 
by declining a battle; content with snatching some 
little advantages, that opportunity threw into his 
hands, without suffering them however to gain 
any against him.f Sylla, on the other hand, was 
ever active and enterprising ; he had not yet obtain¬ 
ed the consulship, and was fighting for it, as it 
were, in the sight of his c'jtizens; so that he was 
constantly urging the enemy to a battle, and glad 
of every occasion to signalize his military talents, 
and eclipse the fame of Marius; in which he suc¬ 
ceeded to his wish, gained many considerable vic¬ 
tories, and took several of their cities by storm, 
particularly Stabiae, a town of Campania, which he 

* Quern te appellem, inquit ? at ilk j voluntate hospitem, ne¬ 
cessitate hostem. Phil. 12. xi. 

t Plutais in Marius. 
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utterly demolished.* Cicero, m’ ho seems to have 
followed his camp, as the chief scene of the war, 
and the best school for a young volunteer, gives an 
account of one action, of which he was eye wit¬ 
ness, executed with great vigor and success; that 
as Svlla was sacrificing before his tent in the fields 
of Nola, a snake happened to creep out from the 
bottom of the altar; upon which Postumius the 
haruspex, who attended the sacrifice, proclaiming 
it to be a fortunate omen, called out upon him to 
lead his army immediately against the enemy: Syl- 
la took the benefit of the admonition, and drawing 
out his troops without delay, attacked and took 
the strong camp of the Samnites under the walls of 
Nola-t This action was thought so glorious, that 
Sylla got the story of it painted afterwards in one 
of the rooms of his Tusculan villa. J Thus Cicero 
v as not less diligent in the army, than he was in the 
forum, to observe every thing that passed ; and con¬ 
trived always to be near the person of the general, 
that no action of moment might escape his notice. 

Upon the breaking out of this war, the Romans 
gave the freedom of the city to all the towns which 
continued firm to them; and at the end of it, after 
the destruction of thr^e hundred thousand lives, 
thought fit, for the sake of their future quiet, to 
grant it to all the rest: but this step, which they 

t 

* Plot, in Sylla. In Caiiipano autem agro Stabiae oppidum 
fuere usque ad Cii. Pompeium & L. Carbonem Coss. prid. Kal. 
Maij. quo die L. Sylla legatus bello social! id delevit, quod nunc 
in villas abiit. Inrcrciditibi &Taurania. Plin. Hist. N. 8. 5. 

f In Syllae scriptum historia videmus, quod te inspectante fac¬ 
tum est, ut quum ille in agro Nolano immolaret ante praetorium, 
ab infima ara subito anguis emergeret, quum quidem C. Postu- 
niios haruspex orabat ilium, &c. De Divin. 1. 33. 2,30. 

t Plin. Hist. N. 22. 6. 
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considered as the foundation of a perpetual peace, 
was, as an ingenious writer has observed, one of 
the causes that hastened their ruin : for the enor¬ 
mous bulk to which the city was swelled by it, 
gave birth to many new disorders, that gradually 
corrupted, and at last destroyed it; and the disci¬ 
pline of the laws, calculated for a people whom the 
same walls would contain, was too weak to keep in 
order the vast body of Italy; so that, from this 
time chiefly, all affairs were decided by faction and 
violence, and the influence of the great; who could 
bring whole towns into the forum, from the remote 
parts of Italy ; or pour in a number of slaves and 
foreigners, under the form of citizens; for when 
the names and persons of real citizens could no 
longer be distinguished, it was not possible to 
know whether any act had passed regularly, by the 
genuine suffrage of the people.* 

The Italic war was no sooner ended, than ano¬ 
ther broke out, which, though at a great distance 
from Rome, was one of the most difficult and des¬ 
perate, in which it ever was engaged; against Mi- 
thridates. King of Pontus, a martial and powerful 
prince, of a restless spyit and ambition, with a 
capacity equal to the greatest designs: who, dis¬ 
daining to see all his hopes blasted by the over¬ 
bearing power of Rome, and confined to the nar¬ 
row boundary of his hereditary dommion, broke 
through his barrier at once, and over-ran the less¬ 
er Asia like a torrent, and in one day caused eigh¬ 
ty thousand Roman citizens to be massacred in 
cold blood. I' His forces were answerable to the 
* De la grandeur de$ Romaiiis, &c. c. 9* t Pr* kg* Manil. 3i 
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vastness of his attempt, and the inexpiable war, 
that he had now declared against the Republic: 
he had a fleet of above four hundred ships; with 
an army of two hundred and fifty thousand foot, 
and fifty thousand horse; all completely armed, 
and provided wkh military stores, fit for the use 
of so great a body.* 

Sylla, who had now obtained the consulship, as 
the reward of his late seiwices, had the province of 
Asia allotted to him, with the command of the war 
against Mithridates ; but old Marius, envious of 
his growing fame, and desirous to engross every 
commission, which offered either power or wealth, 
engaged Siilpiciiis, an eloquent and popular tribune, 
to get that allotment reversed, and the command 
transferred from Sylla to himself, by the suffrage 
of the people. This raised great tumults in the ci¬ 
ty between the opposite parties, in which the son 
of Q. Pompeius the consul and the son-in-law of 
Sylla, v as killed: Sylla happened to be absent, 
quelling the remains of the late commotions near 
Nola; but upon the news of these disorders, he 
hastened with his legions to Rome, and having en¬ 
tered it, after some resistance, drove Marius and his 
accomplices to the necessity of saving themselves 
by a precipitate flight. This was the beginning of 
the first civil war, properly so called, which Rome 
had ever seen; and what gave both the occasion, 
and the example to all the rest that followed; the 
tribune Sulpicius was taken and slain; and Marius 
so warmly purijiied, that he was forced to plunge 

Appiftn. Bell. Mithridat. init. pag. 17!• 

t Appian. Bell. Civ. 1. 1, 383. 
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himself into the marshes of Minturnum, up to the 
chin in water; in which condition he lay concealedi 
for some time, till being discovered and dragged out,! 
he was preserved by the compassion of the inha-> 
bitants, who, after refreshing him from the cold andi 
hunger, which he had suffered in his flight, fur-j 
nished him with a vessel and all necessaries to trans-! 
port himself into Afric.* 

Sylla in the mean while having quieted the city, 
and proscribed twelve of his chief adversaries, set 
forward upon his expedition against Mithridates ; 
but he was no sooner gone, than the civil broils 
broke out afresh between the new consuls, Cinna 
and Octavius; which Cicero calls the Octavian 
war.f For Cinna, attempting to reverse all that 
Sylla had established, was driven out of the city by 
his colleague, with si^t of the tiibunes, and deposed 
from the consulship: upon this he gathered an 
army, and recalled Marius, who, having joined his 
forces with him, entered Rome in a hostile manner, 
and, with the most horrible cruelty, put ail Sylla's 
friends to the sword, without regard to age, dignity, 
or former services. Among the rest fell the consul 
Cn. Octavius; the two brothers L. Caesar and C. 
Cajsar ; P. Crassus, and the orator M. Antonius; 
whose head, as Cicero Says, was fixed upon that 
rostra, where he had so strenuously defended the 
Republic when consul, and preserved the heads of 
so many citizens; lamenting, as it w^re ominously, 

* Pr. Plan. x. This account that Cicero gives more than once 
of Marius's escape, makes it probable, th^ the common story of 
the Gallic soldier, sent into the prison to kill him, was forged by 
some of the later writers, to make the relation more tragical an<i 
aflecting. 

t De Div. 1. 2. Philip. 14. S. 
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the misery of that fate which happened afterwards 
to himself from the grandson of this very Antonins. 
Q. Catuliis also, though he had been Marius’s col¬ 
league in the consulship and his victory over the 
Cimbri, was treated with the same cruelty; for when 
his friends were interceding for his life, Marius made 
them no other answer, but, he must die; he must 
die; so that he was obliged to kill himself.* 

Cicero saw this memorable entry of his country¬ 
man Marius, who, in that advanced age, was so far 
from being broken, he says, by his late calamity, 
that he seemed to be more alert and vigorous than 
ever; when he heard him recounting to the people, 
in excuse for the cruelty of his return, the many 
miseries which he had lately sufiered ; when he was 
driven from that country, which he had saved 
from destruction; Avhen all his estate was seized 
and plundered by his enemies; when he saw his 
young son also the partner of his distress ; when he 
was almost drowned in the marshes, and owed his 
life to tlie mercy of the Minturnensians; when he 
was forced to fly into Afric in a small bark, and 
become a suppliant to those, to \vhom be had given 
kingdoms; but that since he had recovered his dig¬ 
nity, and all the rest, that he had lost, it should be 
his care not to forfeit diat virtue and courage, 
wliich he had never lost.f Marius and China 
having thus got the Republic into their hands, de¬ 
clared themseWes consuls : but Marius died unex¬ 
pectedly, as soon almost as he was inaugurated into 

• 

* Cum necessariis Catuli deprecantibus non semel respondit, 
sed iaepe, monatur. Tusc, Disp. 5. ip. DeOrat. 3. 3. 
t Post. red. ad Quir. 8. 
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his ne\v^ dignity, on the 13th of January, in the 
70th year of his age; and, according to the most 
probable account, of a pleuritic fever. * 

His birth was obscure, though some call it eques¬ 
trian ; and his education wholly ia camps; where 
he learnt the first rudiments of war, under the 
greatest master of that age, the younger Scipio, 
who destroyed Carthage: till, by long service, dis¬ 
tinguished valor, and a peculiar hardiness and pa¬ 
tience of discipline, he advanced himself gradually 
through all the steps of military honor, with the 
reputation of a brave and complete soldier. The 
obscurity of his extraction, w’hich depressed him 
with the nobility, made him the greater favorite of 
the people; who, on all occasions of danger, thought 
him the only man, fit to be trusted with their lives 
and fortunes; or to have the command of a difficult 
and desperate war: and, in truth, he twice delivered 
them from the most desperate, with which they had 
ever been threatened by a foreign enemy. Scipio, 
from the observation of his martial talents, while he 
had yet but an inferior command in the army, gave 
a kind of prophetic testimony of his future glory: 
for being asked by sopie of his officers, who were 
supping with him at Numantia, what general the 
Republic would have, in case of any accident to 
himself ; “ that man,” replied he, pointing to Marius, 

* Plutarch.’ill Mar. The celebrated orator ju. Crassus died not 
long before of the same disease ; which might probably be then, 
as 1 was told in Rome, that it is now, the peculiar distemper of 
the place. The modern Romans call it puntura, which seisms to 
carry the same notion that the old Romans expressed by, percus- 
sus frigort ; intimating the sudden stroke of cold upon a body 
unusually heated. 
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** at the bottom of the table.” In the field he was 
cautious and provident; and while he was watching 
the most favorable opportunities of action, af¬ 
fected to take all his measures from augurs and 
diviners; nor ever gave battle, till, by pretended 
omens and divine admonitions, he had inspired his 
soldiers with a confidence of victory; so that his 
enemies dreaded him, as something more than mor¬ 
tal ; and both friends and foes believed him to act 
always by a peculiar impulse and direction from the 
gods. Ilis merit, however, was wholly military, 
void of every accomplishment of learning, which 
he openly affected to despise; so thatArpinum had 
the singular felicity to produce the most glorious 
contemner, as well as the most illustrious improver 
of the arts and eloquence of Rome. He made no 
figure therefore in the gown, nor had any other 
way of sustaining his authority in the city, than 
by cherishing the natural jealousy between the se¬ 
nate and the people; that by his declared enmity to 
the one, he might always be at the head of the 
other; whose favor he managed, not with any view 
to the public good, for he had nothing in him of 
the statesman, or the patriot, but to the advance¬ 
ment of his private interest and glory. In short, 
he was crafty, cruel, covetous, perfidious; of a tem¬ 
per and talents greatly serviceable abroad, but tur¬ 
bulent and dangerous at home : an implacable ene¬ 
my to the nobles ; ever seeking occasions to mortify 
them, and ready to sacrifice the Republic, which 
he had saved, to his ambition and revenge. After 
a life spent in the perpetual toils of foreign or do¬ 
mestic wars, he died at last in his bed, in a good 
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old age, and in his seventh consulship; an honor 
• that no Roman before him ever attained ; which is 
urged by Cotta, the academic, as one argument 
amongst others, against the existence of a Provi¬ 
dence.* 

The transactions of the Forum were greatly in*^ 
terruptcd by these civil dissentions; in which some 
of the best orators were killed, others banished 5 
Cicero, however, attended the harangues of the ma¬ 
gistrates, who possessed the rostra in their turns; 
and being now about the age of twenty-one, drew 
up, probably, those rhetorical pieces, which were 
published by him, as he tells us, when very young, 
and are supposed to be the same that still remain on 
the subject of invention: but he condemned, and 
retracted them afterwards in his advanced age, as 
unworthy of his maturer judgment, and the work 
only of a boy, attempting to digest into order the 
precepts which he had brought away from school. I 

* Natus equestri loco. [Veil. Pat. 2. xi.] Se P. Africani 
discipulum ac militem, [pr. Balb. 20. Val. Max. 8. 15.] Po- 
pulus Rom. non alium repellendis tantis hostibus magis idoneum, 
quam Marium est ratus. [Veil. Pat. 2.12.] Bis Italiam obsi> 
dione et metu liberavit servitutis. [in Cat. 4. x.] Omnes sodi 
atque hostes credere, illi aut mentem divinam esse, aut Deorum 
nutu cuncta portetidi. [Sallust. Bell. Jug. 92 .] Consptcuae fe- 
licitatis Arpinum,sive unicum'htterarum gloriosissimum contemp- 
torem, sive abundantissimum fontera intueri velis. [Val. Max. 
2. 2.] Quantum bello optimiis, tantum pace pessimus; im- 
modicus glorias, insatiabilis, impotens, semperque inquietus. [Veil. 
Pat. 2. xi.] Cur omnium perfidiosissimus, C. Marius, Q. Catu*' 
lum, praestantissimadignitate virum, mori poiuit jubere?——«ur 
tarn feliciter, septimilm consul, domi suae senex^st mortuus ? [De 
Nat. Deor. 3. 32.] 

t Quae pueris aut adolescentulis nobis, ex commentanolis not* 
trisinchoata ac rudia exciderunt, vix baentate digna, & bocttsti, 
&c. De Orat. 1.2. Quiutil. 1. 3.6. 
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In the mean while, Philo, a philosopher of the 
first name in the academy, with many of the prin¬ 
cipal Athenians, fled to Rome from the fury of 
Mithridates, who had made himself master of A- 
thens, and all the neighboring parts of Greece: 
Cicero immediately became his scholar, and was 
exceedingly taken with his philosophy ; and by 
the help of such a professor gave himself up to 
that study with the greater inclination, as there was 
cause to apprehend that the laws and judicial pro¬ 
ceedings, which he had designed for the ground of 
his fame and fortunes, would be wholly overturn¬ 
ed by the continuance of the public disorders.* 

But Cinna’s party having quelled all opposition 
at home, while Sylla was engaged abroad in the 
Mithridatic war, there w^as a cessation of arms 
within the city for about thfee years, so that the 
course of public business be^an to flow again in its 
usual channel; and Molo the Rhodian, one of the 
principal orators of that age, and the most cele¬ 
brated teacher of eloquence, happening to come 
to Rome at the same time, Cicero presently took 
the benefit of his lectures, and resumed his orato- 
rial studies with his former ardor. J But the 
greatest spur to his industry was the fame and splen¬ 
dor of Hortensius, who made the first figure at 
the bar, and whose praisds fired him with such an 
ambition of acquiring the same glory, that he 
scarce allowed himself any rest from his studies 

i 

* Eodem tempore, cum Princeps Academic Philo, cum Ather 
niensium Optimatibus, Mithridatico bello domo profugisset, Ro> 
mamque venisset; totuin ei me tradidi, &c. Brut. 430. 

I Eudem anno Moloni dedimus operam. Ibid. 

2 
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cither day or night: he had in the house with him 
Diodotus the stoic, as his preceptor in various 
parts of learning, but more particularly in logic; 
which Zeno, as he tells us, used to call a close and 
contracted eloquence; as he called eloquence an 
enlarged and dilated logic; comparing the one to 
the fist, or hand doubled ; the other, to the palm 
opened.* Yet with all his attention to logic, he 
never suffered a day to pass, without some exer¬ 
cise in oratory; chiefly that of declaiming, which he 
generally performed with his fellow students, M. 
Piso and Q. Pompcius, two young noblemen, a 
little older than himself, with whom he had con¬ 
tracted an intimate friendship. They declaimed 
sometimes in Latin, but much oftener in Greek; 
because the Greek furnished a greater variety of 
elegant expressions, and an opportunity of imi¬ 
tating and introducing them into the Latin; and 
because the Greek masters, who were far the best, 
could not correct and improve them, unless they 
declaimed in that language.f 

In this interval Sylla was performing great ex¬ 
ploits against Mithridates, whom he had driven out 
of Greece and Asia, and confined once more to his 
own territory ; yet at Rome, where Cinna was mas¬ 
ter, he was declared a public enemy, and his estate 
confiscated: this insult upon his honor and for¬ 
tunes made him veiy desirous to be at home again, 

* Zeno quidem ille, a quo disciplina Stoicorim est, manu de- 
monstrare solebat, quid inter has artes interesset. Nam cum 
compresserat digitos, pugnumque fecerat; dialecticam aiebat 
ejusmudi esse: cum autem diduxerat, manum dilataverat, 
palmae illius similera eloquentiam esse dicebat. Orator. %59» 
edit. Lamb. 

fBrut. p. 357,433. 
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in order to take his revenge upon his adversaries: 
so that, after all his success in the war, he was glad 
to put an end to it by an honorable peace; the 
chief article of which was, that Mithridates should 
defray the whole expence of it, and content himself 
for the future with his hereditary kingdom. On 
his return he brought away with him from Athens 
the famous library of Apellicon the Teian, in which 
were the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, that 
were hardly known before in Italy, or to be found 
indeed entire any where else. * He wrote a letter at 
the same time to the senate, setting forth his great 
services, and the ingratitude with which he had 
been treated; and acquainting them, that he was 
coming to do justice to the Republic and to him¬ 
self, upon the authors of those violences; this raised 
great terrors in the city ; which having lately felt the 
horrible effects of Marius’s ehtry, expected to see 
the same tragedy acted over again by Sylla. 

But while his enemies were busy in gathering 
forces to oppose him, Cinna, the chief of them, was 
killed in a mutiny of his own soldiers : upon this, 
Sylla hastened his march, to take the benefit of that 
disturbance, and landed at Brundisium with about 
thirty thousand men; hither many of the nobility 
presently resorted to him, and among them young 
Pompey, about twenty-three years old; w'ho, 
without any public character or commission, 
brought along with him three legions, which he 
had raised bjl* his own credit out of the veterans^ 
who had served under his father: he was kindly 
received by Sylla, to whom he did great service 


*Plut. LifeofSyll. 
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in tlie progress of the war, and was ever after much 
favored and employed by him.* 

Sylla now carried all before him; he defeated 
one of the consuls, Norbanus, and, by the pfetefice 
of a treaty with the other consul, Scipio, found 
means to corrupt his army, and draw it over to 
himself if he gave Scipio, however, his life, who 
went into a voluntary exile at Marseilles. J The 
new consuls chosen in the mean time at Rome, 
were Cn. Papirius Carbo and young Marius; the 
first of whom, after several defeats, was driven out 
of Italy, and the second besieged in Praincste ; 
where, being reduced to extremity, and despairing 
of relief, he wrote to Damasippus, then pruetor of 
the city, to call a meeting of the senators, as if up¬ 
on business of importance, and put the principal 
of them to the sword : in this massacre many of 
the nobles perished, and old Sca3vola, the high- 
priest, the pattern of ancient temperance and pru¬ 
dence, as Cicero calls him, w^as slain before the al¬ 
tar of V’^esta:^ after which sacrifice of noble blood 
to the manes of his father, young Marius put an 
end to his own life. 

Pompey at the same time pursued Carbo into Si¬ 
cily, and having taken hi.n at Lilybeum, sent his 
head to Sylla, though he begged his life in an ab¬ 
ject manner at his feet: this dref^ some reproach 
upon Pompey, for killing a man, to whom he had 
been highly obliged on an occasion, where his fa- 

* Appian. Bell. civ. 1, i, 397, 399. 

t Sylla cum Scipione inter Cales et Teanum—leges inter se 
& cunditiones coiitulerunt; non tenuit omninc colloquium illud 
lidem, a vi tamen & periculo abfuii. Philip. 12. xi. 

J Pro Sextio, 3. § De Nat, Deor. 3. 32, 
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iher’s honor and his own fortunes were attacked. 
But this is the constant effect of factions in states, 
to make men prefer the interests of a party, to all 
the considerations, either of private or public duty; 
and it is not strange that Pompey, young and am¬ 
bitious, should pay more regard to the power of 
Sylla, than to‘a scruple of honor or gratitude.* 
Cicero, however, says of this Carbo, that there ne¬ 
ver was a worse citizen, or more M^icked man :f 
which will go a great way towards excusing Pom¬ 
pey's act. 

Sylla, having subdued all who were in arms 
against him, was now at leisure to take his full re¬ 
venge on their friends and adherents; in which, by 
the detestable method of a proscription, of which 
he was the first author and inventor, he exercised 
a more infamous cruelty, .than had ever been prac¬ 
tised in cold blood in that, or perhaps in any other 
city. J The proscription was not confined to Rome, 
hut carried through all the towns of Italy; M^here, 
besides the crime of party, which was pardoned to 
none, it was fatal to be possessed of money, lands, 

^ Sed nobis tacentibus Cn. Carbonis, a quo admodum adoles- 
cc‘ns de paternis bonis in furo dimicans protectus es, jussu tuo in- 
ItrenipU mors animis homintim obversabitur, non sine aliqua re> 
prehensione : quia tana ingrato facto, plus L. Syllsc viribus, quam 
propria: indulsisti v^recundi'a:. Val. Max. 5, 3. 

t Hoc Vero, qui Lilybei a Pompeio nostro est interfectus, im- 
probior nemo, meu judicio, luit. Epist. fam. 9- 21* 

t Primus ille, .& utinam ultimus, exemplum proscriptionis in- 
venit, &c. * Veil. Pat. 2. 28. N. B. The manner of proscribing 
to write down the names of those who were doomed to die, 
and expose them on tables fixed up in the public places' of the 
city, with the promise of a certain reward for the head of each 
person so proscribed. So that though Majius and Cinna massa¬ 
cred their enemies with the same cruelty in 'cold blood, yet they 
did not do it in the way of proscription, 4ior with the offer of a 
reward to the murderers. 
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or a pleasant seat; all manner of licence being in¬ 
dulged to an insolent army, of carving for them¬ 
selves what fortunes they pleased. * 

In this general destruction of the Marian fac¬ 
tion, J. Caesar, then about seventeen years old, had 
much difficulty to escape with life: he was nearly 
allied to old Marius, and had ftiarried Cinna’s 
daughter; whom he could not be induced to put 
away, by all the threats of Sylla ; who, considering 
Jiiin for that reason as irreconcileable to his inte¬ 
rests, depriipd him of his wife’s fortune and the 
priesthood, w hich he had obtained. Caesar, there¬ 
fore, apprehending still somewhat worse, thought 
it prudent to retire and conceal himself in the coun¬ 
try', where, being discovered accidentally by Syl- 
la's soldiers, he was foveed to redeem his head by a 
very large sum : but the intercession of the vestal 
virgins, and the authority of his powerful relations, 
extorted a grant of his life very unwillingly from 
Sylla; who bade them take notice, that he, for 
■whose safety they were so solicitous, would one 
day be the ruin of that aristocracy, which he was 
then establishing with so much pains, for that he 
saw many IMariuses in one Cajsar.'f The event con- 
hrmeil Sylla’s prediction ;*for, by the experience of 

* Namqiie uti quisque donium aut villam, postremo aut vas 
aut vestinientuin alicujus concupiveiut, dabat operam, uc is iii 
proscriptorum nurncro esset. — Netjue prius (inis jugulandi fuir, 
quam Sylla omnes suos divitiis explevit. Sallust.«c. 51. Plut. 
Sylla. 

t Scirent eum, q«em incolumem tanto opere cuperent, quan- 
doque optimatium partibus, qiiassecum siiaul defendissent, exitio 
futuruin: nam Caesari muhos Marios inesse. * [Sueton. J. Caps, 
c. 1. Plut. in Caes.]—Cinnae pener; cujus filiam ut repudiaret, 
nullo modo compelli poluit. Veil. Pat. 2. 42. 

Ca 
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these times, voiing; Caesar was instructed both how 
to form, and to execute that scheme, M^hich was 
the grand purpose of his whole life, of oppressing 
the liberty ofliis country. 

As soon as the proscriptions were over, and the 
scene grown a little calm, L. Flaccus, being chosen 
interrex, declaitid Sylla, dictatf)r for settling the 
state of the Republic, without any limitation of 
time, and ratified whatever he had done, or should 
do, by a special law, that empowered him to put any 
citizen to death without hearing or ^pial.* This 
office of dictator, which m early times had oft 
been of singular service to the Republic in cases of 
difficulty and distress, was now grown odious and 
suspected, in the present state of its wealth and 
power, as dangerous to the.public liberty, and for 
that reason had bcee wholly disused and laid aside 
for one hundred ?nd t^venty years past:f so that 
Flaccus's law wa.. ihe pure efi'ect of force and ter¬ 
ror ; and though pretended to be made by the peo¬ 
ple, was utterly detested by tliem. Sylla, how e¬ 
ver, being invested by it w'ith absolute authority, 
made many useful regulations for the better order 
of the government; and by the plenitude of his 
pow'cr changed in great Micasurc the whole consti¬ 
tution of it, from a deynocratical to an aristocrati- 
cal form, by advancing the prerogative of the se¬ 
nate, and depressing that of the people. He took 
from the Efijucstrian order the judgment of all causes, 
which they had enjoyed from the time of the Grac- 

♦ De Leg. Agr^r. con. Rull. 3. 2. 

t Cujus honoris usurpiitio per annos exx intermissa-uk ap- 

pareat populum llonianurn usum Dictatoris non tarn desidcrasse, 
quam timuisse putestatem imperii, quo priores ad vindicandam 
maxi mis periculis Rcinpub. usi fuerant. Veil. Pat. 2. 28. 
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chi, and restored it to the senate; deprived the 
people of the right of choosing the priests, and re¬ 
placed it in the colleges of priests : but, above all, 
he abridged the immoderate pow er of the tribunes, 
which had been the chief source of all tlieir civil 
dissentions; for he made them incapable of any 
other magistracy after the tribunate ; restrained 
the liberty of appealing to them ; took from them 
their capital privilege, of proposing hnvs to the peo¬ 
ple ; and left them nothing but their negative; or, 
as Cicero sjtys, the power only of helping, not of 
hurting any one.* But, that he might not be sus¬ 
pected of aiming at a perpetual tyranny, and a to¬ 
tal subversion of the Republic, he suffered the 
consuls to be chosen in the regular manner, and to 
govern, as usual, in a?! the ordinary affairs of the 
city : whilst he employed himself particularly in re¬ 
forming the disorders of the state, by putting his 
new laws in execution ; and in distributing the con¬ 
fiscated lands of the adverse party among his legi¬ 
ons ; so that the Republic seemed to be once more 
settled on a legal basis, and the laws and judicial 
proceedings began to flourish in the forum. About 
the same time, Molo, the Rhodian, came again to 
Rome, to solicit the payment of what was due to 
his country, for their services in the IVIithridatic 
Avar ; which gave Cicero an opportunity of putting 
himself a second time under his direction, and per¬ 
fecting his oratorial talents by the fartfier instruc¬ 
tions of so renowned a master :f whose abilities and 
character were so highly reverenceci, that he was 

* De leg. 3. 10. It. vid. Pigb. Annal. ad A, Urb. 672. 

t Brut. p. 434. 
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the first of all foreigners who was ever allowed to 
speak to the senate in Greek without an interpre¬ 
ter.* Which shews in what vogue the Greek 
learning, and especially eloquence, flourished at this 
time in Rome. 

Cicero had now run through all that course of 
discipline, whicfi he lays down as necessary to form 
the complete orator: for, in his treatise on that 
subject, he gives us his own sentiments in the per¬ 
son of Crassus, on the institution requisite to that 
character; dec laring, that no man ought to pretend 
to it, without being previously acquainted with 
every thing worth knowing in art or nature; that 
this is implied in the very name of an orator; whose 
profession it is to speak upon every subject which 
can be proposed to him ; nnd whose eloquence, 
without the knowledge of*what he speaks, would 
be the prattle only and impertinence of children.f 
He had learnt the rudiments of giifcnmar and lan¬ 
guages from the ablest teachers; gone through the 
studies of humanity and the politer letters with the 
poet Archias; been instructed in philosophy by the 
principal professors of each sect; Phsedrus the 
epicurean, Philo the academic, Diodotus the stoic ; 
acquired a perfect knowfedge of the law, from the 
greatest lawyers, as well as the greatest statesmen 
of Rome, the two Scaevolas; all which accomplish¬ 
ments were but ministerial and subservient to that 
on which* his hopes and ambition were singly 
placed, the reputation of an orator: to qualify 

* Euin ante onfnes exterarum gentium in Senatu sine intefprete 
auHitum constat. Val. Max. 2. 2. 

t Acmea quidem sententia, nemo poterit esse omni laude cu- 
mulatus orator, ni!>i erit omnium rerum magnarum, atque artiuin 
scieniiam consecutu;. De Orat. 1. 6. 2. 2. 
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himself, therefore, particularly for this, he attended 
the pleadings of all the speakers of his time; heard 
the daily lectures of the most eminent orators of 
Greece, and was perpetually composing somewhat 
at home, and declaiming-under their correction: 
and, that he might neglect nothing, which could 
help in any degree to improve and* polish his style, 
he spent the intervals of his leisure in the company 
of the ladies; especially of those w'ho were remark¬ 
able for a politeness of language, and whose fathers 
had been distinguished by a fame and reputation 
of their eloquence. While he studied the law, 
therefore, under Sctevola the augur, he frequently 
conversed with his wife Lailia, whose discourse, he 
says, was tinctured with all the elegance of her fa¬ 
ther, Lselius, the politest speaker of his age :* he 
was acejuainted likewise with her daughter Mucia, 
W'ho married the great orator L. Crassus; and w'ith 
her grand-d^ghters, the two Licinise; one of 
them, the wik of L. Scipio; the other of young 
Alarius ; who all excelled in that delicacy of the 
Latin tongue, wdiich was peculiar to their families, 
and valued themselves on preserving and propagat¬ 
ing it to their posterity. 

Thus adorned and acct>mplished, he offered him¬ 
self to the bar about the age of twenty-six; not as 
others generally did, raw and ignorant- of theii bu¬ 
siness, and wanting to be formed to it by use and 
experience,! but finished, and qualified at once to 

• Legimus epistolas Cornelias, matris Gracchorum—auditus est 
nobis L®li®, Caii filiae, s®pe sermo; ergo illam patris elcganiia 
tinctam vidimus; el filias ejus Mucias ambas^ quarum sermo mihi 
fuitnotus, &c. Brat. 319* 

t Ib. 433. 

C4 
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sustain any cause, which should be committed to 
him. It has been controverted both by the anci¬ 
ents and^ moderns, what was the first cause in which 
he was engaged : some give it for that of P. Quinc- 
tius ; others for S. Roscius : but neither of them 
are in the right; for in his oration for Quinctius he 
expressly declares, that he had pleaded other causes 
before it; and in that for Roscius, says only, that 
it was the first public or criminal cause, in which 
he was concerned : and it is reasonable to imagine, 
that he had tried his strength, and acquired some 
credit ill private causes, before he would venture 
upon a public one of that importance; agreeably 
to the advice which Quintilian gives to his young 
pleaders,* whose rules are generally drawn from 
the practice and example of Cficero. 

The cause of P. Qiiinctkis was to defend him 
from an action of bankruptcy, brought against him 
by a creditor, who, on pretence of having for¬ 
feited his recognizance, and withdfawn himself 
from justice, had obtained a decree to seize his es¬ 
tate, and expose it to sale. The crcilitor was one^ 
of the public; criers, who attended the magistrates, 
and, by his interest among them, was likely to op¬ 
press Quinctius, and had already gained an advan¬ 
tage against him by thoauthority of Ilortensius, 
who was his advocate. Cicero entered into the 
cause, at the earnest desire, of the famed comedian, 
Roscius, whose sister was Quinctius’s wife if he 
endeavoured at first to excuse himself; alledging 
that he should lyst be able to speak a word against 
Hortensius, any more than the other players could 


* Quiatil. 12.6. 


t Pro Quinct, 24. 
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act with any spirit before Roscius; but Roscius 
would take no excuse, having formed such a judg¬ 
ment of him, as to think no man so capable of sup¬ 
porting a desperate cause, against a crafty and 
powerful adversary. 

After he had given a specimen of himself to the 
city, in this, and several other private causes, he 
undertook the celebrated defence of S. Roscius of 
America, in his 27th year; the same age, as the 
learned have observed, in which Demosthenes first 
began to distinguish himself in Athens; as if in 
these geniuses of the first magnitude, that was the 
proper season of blooming towards matllrit 3 ^ The 
case of Roscius was this:—his father was killed in 
the late proscription of Sylla; and his estate, worth 
about 60,0001. sterling, v^as sold among the confis¬ 
cated estates of the pposciibed, for a trifling sum, 
to L. Cornelius Chrysogonus, a young favorite 
slave, whonmSylla had made free ; who, to secure 
his possession of it, accused the son of the murder 
of his father, and had provided evidence to convict 
him; so that the young man was like to be depriv¬ 
ed, not only of his fortunes, but, by a more villa- 
nous cruelty, of his honor also and his life. All the 
old advocates refused to defend him, fearing the 
power of the prosecutorsj and the resentment of 
Sylla;* since Roscius’s defence would necessarily 
lead them into many complaints on the times, and 

« 

* Ita loqui homines;—huic patronos proptirr Chrysogoni gra- 
tiam defuturos,—ipso nomine parricidii et atrocitate criminis fore, 
ut hie nullo negotio tolleretur, cum a nullo defensus sit.—Patro- 
nos huic defuturos putuverunt; desunt. Qui libere dicat, qui 
cum fide defeudat, non deest profecto, J udices.—Pr. Roscio Amer. 
JO, 11. 
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the oppressions of the great: but Cicero readily 
undertook it, as a glorious opportunity of enlisting 
himself into the service of his country, and giving 
a public testimony of his principles and zeal for 
that liberty, to which he had devoted the labors 
of his life. Roscius was acquitted, to the great 
honor of Cicero, whose courage and address in 
defending him w^as applauded by the whole city; 
so that, from this moment, he was looked upon as 
an advocate of the first class, .and equal to the 
greatest causes.* 

Having occasion, in the course of his pleading, 
to mention that remarkable punishment which their 
ancestors had contrived for the murder of a parent, 
of sewing the criminal alive into a sack, and throw¬ 
ing him into the river, hesay.% “ that the meaning 
“ of it was, to strike him at jonce, as it were, out of 
‘‘ the system of nature, by taking from him the air, 
“ the sun, the water, and the earth; that he, who 
‘‘ bad destroyed the author of his being, should 

lose the benefit of those elements, whence all 
“ things derive their being. They would not throw 
“ him to the beasts, lest the contagion of such wick- 
“ edness should make the beasts themselves more 
“ furious: they would not commit him naked to 
“ the stream, lest he shpuld pollute the very sea, 
“ which was the purifier of all other pollutions: 
“ they left him no share of any thing natural, how 
“ vile or congmon soever: for what is so common 
“ as breath to the living, earth to the dead, the sea 

* Prima causa publica, pro S. Roscio dicta, tantum commenda- 
tk>nis babuity ut non ulla csset, quae non nostro digna patrocinio 
videretur. Dcinceps inde multsc. Brut. 43->. 
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“ to those who float, the shore to those who arc 
“ cast up? Yet these wretches live so, as long as 
“ they can, as not to draw breath from the air; die 
“ so, as not to touch the ground; are so tossed by 
“ the waves, as not to be washed by them; so cast 
“ out upon the shore, as to find no rest even on 
“the rocks.’** This passage i^as received with 
acclamations of applause; yet, speaking of it af¬ 
terwards himself^ he calls it “ the redundancy of 
“ajuvenile fancy, which wanted the correction 
“ of his sounder judgment; and, like all the com- 
“ positions of young men, was not applauded so 
“ much for its own sake, as for the hopes which it 
“ gave of his more improved and ripened talents.”j* 
The popularity of his cause, and the favor of the 
audience gave him such spirits, that he exposed the 
insolence and villainy of the favorite Chrysogonus 
with great gaiety; and ventured even to mingle se¬ 
veral bold strokes at Sylla himself; which he took 
care however to palliate, by observing, “ that 
“ through the multiplicity of Sylla’s aflairs, who 
“ reigned as absolute on earth, as Jupiter did in 
“ heaven, it was not possible for him to know, and 
“ necessary even to connive at many things, which 
“ his favorites did agaihst his will.;}; He would not 
“ complain,” he says, “ ki times like those, that an 
** innocent man’s estate was exposed to public sale; 
“ for were it allowed to him to speak freely on that 
“ head, Roscius was not a person of such conse- 
quence, that he should make a particular com-r 

* Pro Rose. 26 , ■* 

t Orat. 258. ed. Lamb. 

t Pro Rose. 45. 
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“ plaint on his account; but he must insist upon 
“ it, that by the law of the proscription itself, whe- 
“ ther it was Flaccus’s the interrex, or Sylla’s the 
“ dictator, for he knew not which to call it, Roscius's 
“ estate was not forfeited, nor liable to be sold.”* 
In the conclusion, he puts the judges in mind, 
“ that nothing wjls so much aimed at by the pro- 
** secutors in this trial, as, by the condemnation of 
“ Roscius, to gain a precedent for destroying the 
“ children of the proscribed; he conjures them 
“ therefore, by all tlie gods, not to be the authors of 
“ reviving a second proscription, more barbarous 
“ and cruel than the first: that the senate refused 
“ to bear any part in tlie first, lest it should be 
** thought to be authorised by the public council; 
“ that it was their business bytthis sentence to put 
“ a stop to that spirit of cruelty, which then pos- 

sessed the city, so pernicious to tlie Republic, and 
“ so contrary to the temper and character of their 
“ ancestors.”- 

As by this defence he acquired a great reputation 
in his youth, so he reflects upon it with pleasure in 
old age, and recommends it to his son, as the sur¬ 
est way to true glory and authority in his country; 
to defend the innocent in distress, especially when 
they happen to be opprcs^»ed by the power of the 
great; as I have often done, says he, in other 
causes, but particularly in that of Roscius, against 
Sylla himself ki the height of his power.t A noble 
lesson to all advocates, to apply their talents to 

* Pro Rose. 43. * 

t Ut nos & saepe ali^s & adolescentes, contra L. Sullae domi- 
nantis opes pro 8. Roscio AmeriHO fecimus; quaci.ut scis, extat 
Oratio. De Offic. 2. 14. 
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the protection of innocence and injured virtue; and 
to make justice, not profit, the rule and end of 
their labors. 

Plutarch says, “ that presently after this trial, 
“ Cicero took occasion to travel abroad, on pre- 
“ tence of his health, but in reality to avoid the 
effects of Sylla’s displeasurebut there seems to 
be no ground for thi§ notion : for Sylla's revenge 
was now satiated, and his mind wholly bent on re¬ 
storing the public tranquillity; and it is evident, 
that Cicero continued a year after this in Rome 
without any apprehension of danger, engaged, as 
before, in the same task of pleading causes ;* and 
in one especially, more obnoxious to Sylla’s resent¬ 
ment, even than that of Roscius : for in the case of 
a woman of Arretium, he defended the right of 
certain towns of Ital^ to the freedom of Rome, 
though Sylla himself had deprived them of it by an 
express law ; maintaining it to be one of those na¬ 
tural rights, which no law or power on earth could 
take from them : in which also he carried his point, 
in opposition to Cotta, an orator of the first cha¬ 
racter and abilities, who pleaded against him.'l' 

But we have a clear account from himself of the 
real motive of his jourriey: “ My body,” says he, 
“ at this time was exceedingly weak and emaciat- 

* Prima causa publica pro S. Roscio dicta—deinceps inde 
multae—itaque cum esseni biennium versatusin causis. Brut. p. 
434. 437 . 

f Populus Roinanus, L. Sulla Dictatorc ferente, comitiis cen~ 
turiatis, municipiis civitatem ademit: adeinit iisdem agros: dc 
gris ratum est: I'nit enim populi potestas : de civitate ne tamdiu 
quidem valuit, quamdiu ilia Sullani teniporil arma valuenint. At> 
queego banc adolescentulus causam cum agerem, contra honiinem 
disertissimum contradicente Cotta, & Sulla vivo, Judicatuin est. 
Pr. dom. ad Pofitif. 33. pr. Csecina. 33. 

2 , 
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** cd; my neck long and small; which is a habit 
** thought liable to great risk of life, if engaged in 
** any fatigue or labor of the lungs ; and it gave 
“ the greater alarm to those, who had a regard for 
** me, that I used to speak without any remission 
* ‘ or variation, with the utmost stretch of my voice, 
** and great agitation of my body : when my friends 
“ therefore and physicians advised me to meddle 
** no more with causes, I resolved to run any ha- 
zard, rather than quit the hopes of glory, which 
I proposed to myself from pleading: but when I 
“ considerecl, that, by managing ni} voice, and 
“ changing my w^ay of speaking, I might both 
“ avoid all danger, and speak with more ease, I 
“ took a resolution of travelling into Asia, merely 
** for an opportunity of correcting my manner of 
“ speaking : so that, after I had been two years at 
“ the bar, and acquired a reputation lu the forum, 
I left Rome, &c.* 

He was twenty-eight years old when he set for¬ 
ward upon his travels to Greece and Asia ; the fashi¬ 
onable tour of all those, who travelled either for 
curiosity or improvement: his first visit was to 
Athens, the capital seat of arts and sciences; where, 
some writers tell us, that* he spent three years,f 
though in truth it was but six months: he took up 
his .quarters with Antiocfius, the principal philoso¬ 
pher of the old academy ; and under this excellent 
master, renewed, he says, those studies which he 
had been fond of from his*>earliest youth. Here he 

met with his school-fellow T. Pomponius, who, 

* 

* Brut. 437. 
t Eusebii Chron. 
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from his love to Athens, and his spending a great 
part of his days in it, obtained the surname of At- 
ticus and here they revived and confirmed that 
memorable friendship, which subsisted between 
them through life, with so celebrated a constancy 
and affection. Atticus, being an Epicurean, was 
often drawing Cicero from his host Antiochus to 
the conversation of Phaedrus and old Zeno, the 
chief professors of that sect, in hopes of making 
him a convert; on M^hich subject they used to have 
many disputes between themselves; but Cicero’s 
view in thes^ visits was but to convince himself 
more effectually of the weakness of that doctrine, 
by observing how easily it might be confuted, when 
explained even by the ablest teachers.f Yet he 
did iiot give himself up so entirely to philosophy, 
as to n«glec^ h .letorical exercises, which he per¬ 
formed still • ry day very diligently with Deme¬ 
trius the Syrian, an experienced master of the art 
of speaking. J 

It was in Uiis first journey to Athens, that he was 
initiated most probabiy into the Eleusinian myste¬ 
ries : for though we have no account of the time, 
yet we cannot fix it better than in a voyage under¬ 
taken both for the in^provement of his mind and 
body. The reverence with which he always speaks 
of these mysteries, and the hints that he has drop¬ 
ped of their end and use, seem to confirm what a 

* Pomponius—ita enim se Athenis collocavit, ut sit psene unus 
«x Atticis, & idetiam cognomine videatur habiturus. De Fin. 5. 2. 

t De Fin. 1. 5. de Nat. Deer. 1. 31. 

j fiodem tamen tempore apud DeinetriSm Syrum, veterem k 
non ignobilem dicendi ]xiagii>trum, studiose exerceri soleban. 
Brut. 
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very learned and ingenious writer has delivered of 
them, that they were contrived to inculcate the 
unity of God, and the immortality of the soul.* 
As for the first, after observing to Atticus, who was 
one also of the initiated, how the Gods of the po¬ 
pular religions were all but deceased mortals, ad¬ 
vanced from eartli, to heaven, he bids him remember 
the doctrine of the mysteries, in order to recollect 
the universality of that truth: and as to the se¬ 
cond, he declares his initiation to be in fact, what 
the name itself implied, a real beginning of life to 
him ; as it taiigiit the way, not only of living with 
greater pleasure, but of djdng also with a better 
hope, t 


* Sec Mr. Warburtfm’s Divine legation of Moses, Vol. I. 

t Ipsi, illi, niaioruni gentium Dii qtfi habentur, bine a nobis in 
coelura profccti reperientur—roniinis^cere, quoniain es initiatus, 
qus traduntur mysteriis; turn denique quam hoc late patcut in- 
tclligcs. Tusc. Quaist. 1. 13. 

Initiaque, ut appcllantur, ila revera principia \itaB cognovimus: 
neque solum cum Icetitia vivendi rationom acccpimtis, sed ctiam 
cum spe meliore moriendi. De Leg. 2. 14. 

N. B. These mysteries were celcLraled at stated seasons of 
the year, with solemn shews, and a great pomp of machinery, which 
drew a mighty ccmcourse to them from all countries. L. Crassus, 
the great orator, happened to come two days after they were over, 
and would gladly' have persuaded the magistrates to renew them, 
but not being able to prevail, left thf city in disgust which shews 
how cautious they were of making them too cheap, when they re¬ 
fused the sight of them out of the^proper season, to one of the first 
senators of Rome. The shews arc supposed to have exhibited a re¬ 
presentation of Heaven, Hell, Llysium, Purgatory, and all that 
related to the future state of the dea<l; being contrived to inculcate 
more sensibly, and exemplify the doctrines delivered to the initiated; 
and as they were Sl proper subject fur poetry, so they are frequently 
alluded to by the ancient poets. Cicero, in one ofbis letters to Atticus, 
begs of him, at the request of Chiltus, an eminent poet of that age, to 
send them a relation «f the Elcusinian rites, which were designed 

* Diutius cssem moratus, nisi Athcniensibiis, quod mystefia non re- 
ferrent, ad ijuie biduo scrius veiieram, succcnsuisbcin. De Orat. 3. 20. 
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From Athens he passed into Asia, where he ga¬ 
thered about him all the principal orators of the 
country, who kept him company through the rest 
of his voyage; and with whom he constantly exer¬ 
cised himself in every place, where he made any 
stay. “ The chief of them,” says,he, “was Me- 
“ nippus of Stratonica, the most eloquent of all the 
“ Asiatics; and if to be neither tedious, nor imper- 
“ tinent, be the characteristic of an Attic orator, he 
“ may justly be ranked in that class: Dionysius 
“ also of Magnesia, iEschylus of Cnidos, and Xe- 
“ nodes of Adramyttus, were continually with me, 
“ who were reckoned the first rhetoricians of Asia : 
“ nor yet content with these, I went to Rhodes, 
“ and applied myself again to ^lolo, whom I had 
“ heard before at Ronie; who was both an expe- 
“ rienced pleader, and a fine writer, and particular- 
“ ly expert in observing the faults of his scholars, 
“ as well as in his method of teaching and improv- 
“ ing them: his greatest trouble with me was to 
“ restrain the exuberance of a juvenile imagina- 
“ lion, always ready to overflow its banks, within 
“ its due and proper channel.J 

Ihit as at Athens, where he employed himself 

chiefly in philosophy, he did not intermit his ora- 

« 

probably for an episode or embellishment to some of Chilius’s 
works.* This confirms also the probability of that ingenious 
comment, which the same excellent writer has given on the sixth 
book of the i^neid, where Virgil, as he obsen’es, in describing tho 
descent into Hell, is but tracing out, in their genuine order, the se¬ 
veral scenes of the Eluusinian shews.t 

I Brut. 437. 

* Chilius te rogat, & ego ejus rogatu Ad Att. 1.5. 

t See Div. Legat. of Moses^ p. 182. 

VoL. L D 
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torial studies, so at Rhodes, where his chief study 
was oratory, he gave some share also of his time to 
philosophy with Posidonius, the most esteemed and 
learned stoic of that age ; whom he often speaks of 
with lionor, not only as his master, but as his 
friend.’**' It was his constant care, that the pro¬ 
gress of his knowledge sliould keep pace with the 
improvement of his eloquence; he considered the 
one as the foundation of the other, and thought 
it in vain to acquire ornaments, before he had pro¬ 
vided necessary furniture: he declaimed here in 
Greek, because Molo did not understand Latin: 
and upon ending his declamation, w hile the rest of 
the company were lavish of their praises, Molo, 
instead of paying any complinicnt, sat silent a con¬ 
siderable time, till observing Cicero somew hat dis¬ 
turbed at it, he said, As for you, Cicero, I 
praise and admire you, but pity the fortune of 
“ Greece, to see arts and eloquence, the only or- 

^ He mentions a story of this Posidonius, which Pompey often 
used to tell; that after the Mithriiliitic war, as he was r(‘turn- 
ing from Syria towards Rome, he called at Rhodes, on purpose 
to hear him ; but being informed, on his arrival there, that he 
was extremely ill of the gout, he had a mind however to sec him; 
and in his visit, when, after pic first compliments, he began to 
express his concern fur finding him so ill, that he could not have 
the pleasure to hear him “ But you can hear me," replied 
Posidonius, “ nor shall it U-said, that, on the account of any bo- 
“ dily pain, I siifl’ered so great a man to come to me in vain." 
Upon which he entered presently into an argument, as he lay up¬ 
on his lied, ^and maintained, with great eloquence, that nothing 
was really good, but wliat was honest: and l>cing all the while in 
exquisite torture, he often cried out, “ O pain, thou shalt never 
*' gain thy point; for be as vexatious as thou wilt, I will never own 
thee to be anevil." This was the perfection of stoical heroism, 
to defy sense and nature to the Inst: while another poor stoic, 
Dionysius, a scholar of Zeno, the founder of the sect, when, by 
the torture of the stone, he was forced to confess, that what his 
master had taught him was false, and that he felt pain to be an 
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** naments which were left to her, transplanted by 
“ you to Rome.”* Having thus finished the cir¬ 
cuit of his travels, he came back again to Italy, 
after an excursion of two years, extremely improv¬ 
ed, and changed as it were into a new man: the 
vehemence of his voice and action was moderated; 
the redundancy of his style and fancy corrected; 
his lungs strengthened ; and his whole constitution 
confirmed, t 

This voyage of Cicero seems to be the only 
scheme and pattern of travelling, from which any 
real benefit is to be expected; he did not stir 
abroad, till he had compleated his education at 
lioine; for nothing can be more pernicious to a 
nation, than the necessity of a foreign one; and af¬ 
ter he had acquired in his own country whatever 
was proper to form a worthy citizen and magistrate 
of Rome, he went, confirmed by a maturity of age 
and reason against the impressions of vice, not so 
much to learn, as to polish what he had learnt, by 
visiting those places where arts and sciences flou¬ 
rished ill their greatest jierfection. In a tour the 
most delightful of the world, he saw every thing 
tliat could entertain a curious traveller, yet staid 
no where any longer than his benefit, not his plea¬ 
sure, detained him. By his previous knowledge of 
tlie laws of Rome, he was able to compare them with 
those of other cities, and to bring bacl^ with him 
whatever he found useful, either to his country or 

evil, is treated by all their writers as a poltixjpn and base de¬ 
serter. Which slitews that all their boasted firmness was ow.iig 
rather to a false notion of honor and reputation, than to any real 
principle or conviction of reason. Nat. Deor. 2. 24. de Fin. o. 31. 

• Plut. Life of Cic. t Brut. 438. 

D 3 
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to himself. He was lodged, wherever he came, iti 
the houses of the great and the eminent; not so 
much for their birth and wealth, as for their virtue, 
knowledge, and learning; men honored and reve¬ 
renced in their several cities, as the principal patri¬ 
ots, orators, and philosophers of the age: these 
he made the constant companions of his travels; 
that he might not lose the opportunity, even on the 
road, ,of profiting hy their advice and experience : 
and, from such a voyage, it is no wonder, that he 
brought back every accomplishment, which could 
improve and adorn a man of sense. 

Pompey returned aliout this time victorious from 
Afric; w^here he had greatly enlarged the hounds 
of the empire, hy the conqin^st and addition of ma¬ 
ny new countries to the Homan flominion. He was 
received with great marks of respect hy the dicta¬ 
tor Sylla, who w ent out to meet him at the head of 
the nobility, and saluted him by the title of Mag¬ 
nus, or the Great; wdiich, from that authority, was 
ever after given to him by all people. Hut his de¬ 
mand of a triumph disgusted both Sylla and the 
senate; who thought it too ambitious in one, who 
had passed through none of the j)ublic ollices, nor 
was of age to be a senator, to aspire to an honor, 
which had never been granted, except to consids 
or prsetors: but Pompey, insisting on bis de¬ 
mand, ext/)rted Syllas consent, and w^as the first 
whose triumphal car is said to have been drawn by 
elephants, and the only one of the equestrian order 
who had ever triumphed: which gave an unusual 
joy to the people, to see a man of their own body 
obtain so signal an honor; and much more, to see 
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him descend again from it to his old rank, and pri¬ 
vate condition among the knights.* 

While Pompey, by his exploits in war, had ac¬ 
quired the surname of the Great, J. Caesar, about 
six years younger, was giving proofs likewise of his 
military genius, and serving as a volunteer at the 
siege of Mitylene; a splendid anti flourishing city 
of JLesbos, which had assisted Mithridates in the 
late war, and perfidiously delivered up to him M. 
Aquilius, a person of consular dignity, who had 
been sent ambassador to that king, and, after the 
defeat of the Roman army, had taken refuge in 
IMitylene, as in a place of the greatest security. 
Mithridates is said to have treated him with the last 
indignity ; carrying him about in triumph, mount¬ 
ed upon an ass, and forcing him to proclaim every 
w here aloud, that he was Aquilius, who had been 
the chief cause of the war. But the town now paid 
clear for that treachery, being taken by storm, and 
almost demolished, by Q. Thermus: though Pom¬ 
pey restored it afterwards to its former beauty 
and liberty, at the request of his favorite freed- 
man Theophanes. In this siege Caesar obtained 
the honor of a civic crown ; which, though made 
only of oaken leaves, w^s esteemed the most repu¬ 
table badge of martial virtue; and never bestowed, 
but for saving the life of a citizen, and killing, at 
the same time, an enemy, f 

* Bcllum in Africa miv.vimum confecit, victoreln cxercitum de- 
portJivit. Quid vcio tain inauditum, quam Equitem Rom. tri- 
unipharc ? Pro log. ‘21. Africa vero tota subacta—mag- 

nique nomine, spolii i'-do capto, Eques Roin^nus, id quod antea 
nemo, curru triumpliali invectus cst. [Plin. Hist, Nat, 7. 26 .] 
Romae primum juncti olephantes subiere currum Pompeii Magni 
Africano triumplio. lb. 8. 2. Plut. in Pomp. 

t Quid Mitykma* ? quae certc vcstiae, Quii'ites, belli IcgCj & 

D 3 
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Sylla died whiie Cicero was at Athens, after he 
had laid down his dictatorship, and restored liberty 
to the republic, and, with an uncommon greatness 
of mind, lived many months as a private senator, 
and with perfect security, in that city where he had 
exercised the most bloody tyranny: but nothing 
\vas thought to be greater in his character, than 
that, during the three years, in which the Marians 
were masters of Italv, he neither dissetnbled his re- 

ft' 

solution of pursuing them by arms, nor neglected 
the war which he had upon his hands ; but thought 
it his duty first to chastise a foreign enemy, before 
he took his revenge upon citizens.* His family 
wsis tioble and patrician, which yet, through the 
indolency of his ancestors, had made no figure in 
the republic for many generations, and was almost 
sunk into obscurity, till he produced it again into 
light, by aspiring to the honors of the state. He 
. was a lover and patron of polite letters, having 
been caiefully instituted himself in all the learning 
of Greece and Rome ; but, from a peculiar gaiety 
of temper, and fondness for the company of mimics 
and players, was drawn, when young, into a life of 
luxury and pleasure; so that, when he was sent 
qua&stor to ^Marius in the !fugurthine war, IMarius 
complained, that in so rough and desperate a ser- 

victorias jure factae sunt: Urbs et natura cl situ, ct descriptiune 
ffidibcioruin et pulchritudine imprimis nobilis. [De leg. Agrar. 
2. l6.] A Thermo in expugnatione Mitylenarum curuiia civica 
donates est. [Sueton. .1. Cajs. 2.] Hinc civicai coronse, inilitum 
virtutis insigne clarissiinuiu. Plin. Idist. Nat. l6'. 4. Veil. Pat. 
2. 18. Vid. Appian. Bell. Mithrid. p, 184. Val. Max. 9. 13. 

* V'ix quidquant in Syllae openbus clarius duxrrimi quam 
qaod, cum per triennium Cinnanse Marianaeque partes Italiam ob- 
sid'etent, neque illaturum se belluni cis dissimulavit, nec quod 
erat in manibus omisit; existimavitque ante frangendum hustero, 
qiAiA ulciscctkdfim, civem. Veil. Pat. 2. 24. 
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vice, chance had given him so soft and delicate a 
quaestor. But whether roused by the example, or 
stung by the reproach of his general, he behaved 
himself in that charge with the greatest vigor 
and courage, suffering no man to out-do him in 
any part of military duty or labor, making him¬ 
self equal and familiar even to the lowest of the 
soldiers, and obliging them all by his good offices 
and his money; so that he soon acquired the favor 
of the armj% with the character of a brave and skil¬ 
ful commander; and lived to drive IMarius himself, 
banished and proscribed, into that very province 
where he had been contemned by him at first as his 
quajstor.* He had a wonderful faculty of con¬ 
cealing his passions and purposes, and was so dif¬ 
ferent from himself in.different circumstances, that 
he seemed as it were to be two men in one : no 
man was ever more mild and moderate before vic¬ 
tory; none more bloody and cruel after it. f In 
war he practised the same art, that he had seen so 
successful to Marius, of raising a kind of enthusi¬ 
asm and contempt of danger in his army, by the 


Gentis Patricise nobilis fuit; familia prope jam cxstincta 
inajurum ignavia: littens Gr.acis aique Latinis juxta atgue doctis- 
sime eiucJitus.—[Sallust. Hell, ^ugurth. 9^.] Usque ad Quass- 
turae suae comitia, vitam libidine, vino, ludicrae artis amore in- 
quinatam perduxit. Quaproptcr *C. Mariuni consulem molestc 
tuiisse traditur, quod sibi, asperrinium in Africa bellum gerbnti, 
lain delicatus Qumstur »orte obvenibbet, &c. [Val. Max. 6'. 9>] 
Sallust, ib. 

t Ad simulanda negotia altitudo ingenii incredibilis—[Sal¬ 
lust. ib.] quae tarn diversa, taiuque inter se contraria, si quis apud 
. animuin suum expendere velit, duos in uno humine Syllaa fuisse 
crediderit [Val. Max. 6. 9.] Adeo enim SylU fuit dissimilis bel- 
lator ac victor, Qt dum vincit justissimo lenior) post victoriam 
audito fuerit crudelior—ut in eodem homine duplicis ac diversis- 
siini animi conspiceretur exemplum. Veil. Pat. 2. 25, 

D 4 
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forgery of auspices and divine admonitions: for 
which end he carried always about Avith him a lit¬ 
tle statue of Apollo taken from the temple of 
Delphi ,■ and whenever he had resolved to give bat¬ 
tle, used to embrace it in sight of the soldiers, and 
beg the speedy confirmation of its promises to 
him,* From an uninterrupted course of success 
and prosperity, he assumed a surname, unknown 
before to the Romans, of Felix, or the Fortunate; 
and Avould have been fortunate indeed, says Vel¬ 
leius, if his life had ended with his victories.'f— 
Pliny calls it a Avicked title, draAvn from the blood 
and oppression of his country; for which poste¬ 
rity would think him more unfortunate, even than 
those AA^hom he had put to death. J He had one 
felicity hoAATver peculiar to himself, of being the 
only man in history, in A\diom the odium of the 
most barbarous cruelties Avas extinguished by 
the glory of his great acts. Cicero, though he 
had a good opinion of his cause, yet detested the 
inhumanity of his A^ictory, and never speaks of 
him with respect, nor of his goATrnment but as a 
proper tyranny; calling him a muster of three most 
pestilent vices, luxury, avarice, cruelty. § He Avas 
the firs^ of his family, ^ whose dead body Avas 
burnt: for having ordered Marius’s remains to be 

* Quoties praslium committerc dcstinabat, pnrvum Apollinis 
signum Delphis sublatum, in conspectu inilitum coinplexub, ora' 
bat, uti promiisa maturarct. Val. Max. 1. 2. dc Div. 1. S3. 

t Quod quidem u&urpasset justissime, si eiAidem vincendi 
it vivendi finetn habuisset. Veil. Pat. 2. 27. 

I Unus hominuro ad hoc cevi Felicis sibi cognomen asseruit— 
civili nempe sanguine, ac patriae oppugnationc adoptatus, &c. 
Plin. Hist, Nat. 7. 43. 

^ Qui trium pestiferorum vitiorum, luxurise, avaritiae, crudeli- 
tatis raagister fuit. De Fin. 3. 22. de Offic. 2. 8. 
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taken ’'out of his grave, and thrown into the river 
Anio, he was apprehensive of the same insult upon 
his own, if left to the usual way of burial. * A 
little before his death, he made his own epitaph, 
the sum of which was, “ that no man had ever 
gone beyond him in doing good to his friends, 
“ or hurt to his enemies.”'!' 

As soon as Sylla was dead, the old dissentions, 
that had been smothered a while by the terror of 
his power, burst out again into a dame between the 
two factions, supported severally by the two con¬ 
suls, Q. Catulus and M. Lepidus, who were whol¬ 
ly opposite to each other in party and politics.— 
Lepidus resolved, at all adventures, to rescind the 
acts of Sylla, and recal the exiled Marians; and 
began openly to solicit the people to support him 
in that resolution : but his attempt, though plausi¬ 
ble, was factious and unseasonable, tending to 
overturn the present settlement of the republic, 
which, after its late wounds and loss of civil blood, 
wanted nothing so much as rest and quiet, to re¬ 
cover a tolerable degree of strength. Catulus’s fa¬ 
ther, the ablest statesman of his time, and the 
chief assertor of the aristocratical interest, had 

« 

* Quod baud scio an timens suo corpori, primus e Patriciis 
Corneliis igne voluit cremari. De Leg. 2. 22. Val. Max. 9 . 2. 
t Plut. in Sylla. 

The following votive inscription was found in Italy, in the year 
1723, near Cicero's Arpinum, between Atina and Sora, which 
had been dedicated probably by Sylla, about tl)e time of his as¬ 
suming the surname of Felix, soon after his first success, and de** 
feat of the chiefs, who were in arms against him at home. 

lOVI 

QVOD PERICVLVM 
FELICITER EVASERIT 
li. SVLLA 
V.S.LA. 
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been condemned to die by Marius : the son there¬ 
fore, who inherited his virtues, as well as princi¬ 
ples, and was confirmed in them by a resentment 
of that injury, vigorously opposed and effectually 
disappointed all the designs of his colleague; who 
finding himself unable to gain his end without re¬ 
curring to arms,.retired to his government of Gaul, 
with intent to raise a force sufficient to subdue all 
opposition ; where the fame of his levies and mili¬ 
tary preparations gave such umbrage to the senate, 
that they soon abrogated his command. Upon 
this he came forward into Italy at the head of a 
great armj^ and having possessed himself of Etruria 
witlmiit opposition, marched in an hostile manner 
towards the city, to the demanfl of a second con¬ 
sulship. He had with him several of the chief ma¬ 
gistrates, and the good wishes of all the tribunes, 
and hoped, by the authority of the Marian cause, 
which M'as always favored by the populace, to ad¬ 
vance himself into Sylla s place, and usurp the so¬ 
vereign power of Rome. Catulus, in the mean 
time, upon the expiration of his office, was invested 
Muth proconsular authority, and charged with the 
defence of the government; and Pornpey also, by a 
decree of the senate, was •joined with him in the 
same commission ; who having united their forces 
before Lepidus could reach the city, came to an en¬ 
gagement with him near the Milvian bridge, within 
a mile or two from the walls, where they totally 
routed and dispersed his whole army. But the 
Cisalpine Gaul being still in the possession of his 
lieutenant, M. Btutus, the father of him who after¬ 
wards killed Caesar, Pornpey marched forward to 
reduce that province : where Brutus, after sustain- 
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ing a siege in Modena, surrendered himself into 
liis hands; but being condbcted, as he desired, by 
a guard of horse to a certain village upon the Po, 
he was there killed by Poinpey’s orders. This act 
was censured as cruel and unjust, and Poinpey ge¬ 
nerally blamed for killing a man of the first quality, 
'who had surrendered himself voluntarily, and on 
the condition of his life : but he acted, probably, 
by the advice of Catuliis, in laying hold of the pre¬ 
text of Brutus’s treason, to destroy a man, who, 
from his rank and authority, might have been a 
dangerous head to the jNJarian party, and capable 
of disturbing that aristocracy, which Sylla had 
established, and which the senate, and all the bet¬ 
ter sort, were v(*ry desirous to maintain. Lepidus 
escapecl into Sardinia, -tvliere he died soon after of 
grief, to see liis hopes and fortunes so miserably 
blasted : and thus ended the civil war of Lepidus, 
as the Roman w liters call it, which, though but 
short-lived, was thought considerable enough by 
Sallust to be made the subject of a distinct history, 
of which several fragments are still remaining.* 

As Cicero was returning: from his travels towards 
Rome, full of hopes and aspiring thoughts, his am¬ 
bition was checked, as Plutarch tells us, by the 
Delphic Oracle : for, upon,consulting Apollo, by 
what means he might arrive at the height.of glory, 
he was answered, ‘‘ by making his own genius, 

• 

• M. Lepido, Q, C'atulo Coss. civile bellum paene citius op- 
pressuin est, qxiam inciperet—fax illius motus ab ipso Syllsc rogo 
exarsit. Cupidus namque renim novarum pej insolentiam Lepi- 
da.s, acta tanti viri rescindere j^arabat, nee iminerito, si tamen 
posset sine raagna clade Ileipub. &c. Flor. 3. 27. V/’-i. Flut. in 
Pomp. Appian. 1. 1.416'. Sallust. Tragmont. Hist. I. 1. Val. 
Max, 6. 2. Pigh. Annal. A. V. 6'76'. 
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and not the opinion of the people, the guide of 
his lifeupon which he carried himself after his 
return with great caution, and was very shy of pre¬ 
tending to public honors. But though the rul^ be 
very good, yet Cicero was certainly too wise, and 
had spent too much of his time with philosophers, 
to fetch it from an oracle, which, according to his 
own account, had been in the utmost contempt for 
many ages, and was considered by all men of sense 
as a mere imposture.’*' But if he really went to 
Delphi, of which we have not the least hint in any 
of his writings, we must impute it to the same mo¬ 
tive, that draws so many travellers at this day to 
the Holy House of Loretto; the curiosity of seeing 
a place so celebrated through the world for its 
sanctity and riches. After Jiis return, however, he 
was so far from observing that caution which Plu¬ 
tarch speaks of, that he freely and forwardly re¬ 
sumed his former employment of pleading; and 
after one year more spent at the bar, obtained in 
the next, the dignity of qinestor. 

Among the causes which he pleaded before his 
quaestorship was that of the famous comedian Ros¬ 
cius, whom a singular merit in his art had recom¬ 
mended to the familiari'ty and friendship of the 
greatest men in Rome.jt* The cause was this; one 
Fannius had made over to Roscius a young slave, 

* Pyrrhi temporibus jam Apollo versus facere dcsierat—cur 
isto modo jam*uracula non eduntur, non modo nostra sciate, sed 
jam diu, ut modo nihil possit esse contemptius ? Quumndo au- 
texn ista vis evanuit? an pustquam'homines minus crcduli esse 
cffiperunt ? De Qjv. 2. 5^, 57^ 

t Nec vulgi tantum favorem, verum etiam principum familia> 
ritates amplexus est. Val. Max. 8. 7* 
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to be formed by him to the stage, on condition of 
a partnership in the profits, which the slave should 
acquire by acting: the slave was afterwards killed, 
and Roscius prosecuted the murderer for damages, 
and obtained, by a composition, a little farm worth 
about eight hundred pounds, for his particular 
share: Fannins also sued separatel}’, and was sup¬ 
posed to have gained as much, but pretending to 
have recovered nothing, sued Roscius for the moiety 
of what he had received. One cannot but observe, 
from Cicero’s pleading, the wonderful esteem and 
reputation in which Roscius then flourished, of 
w'hom he draws a very amiable picture.- — “ Has 
“ Roscius then,” says he, “ defrauded his partner? 
“ Can such a stain stick upon such a man ? who, 
“ I speak it with confidence, has more integrity 

than skill, more veracity than experience: whom 
“ the pco})le of Rome know to be a better man 
“ than he is an actor; and while he makes the first 
“ figure on the stage for his art, is worthy of the 
“ senate for his virtue.”* In another place he says 
of him, “ that he was sucli an artist, as to seem 

the only one fit to come upon the stage; yet such 
“ a man, as to seem the only one unfit to come 
“ upon it at all if and that his action was so per- 
“ feet and admirable, that when a man excelled in 
“ any other profession, it was grown into a proverb 
“ to call him a Roscius.”J His daily pay for act¬ 
ing is said to have been about thirtyj)Ounds ster- 

* Quein pop. Rom. meliorem virum, quam histrionem esse ar*- 
bitratur; qui ita dignissimus est Scena, propter artiiiciam, ut 
digtiissimus sit curia, propter abstinentiam. '* Pr. Q. Rose. 6. 

t Pro QuUict. 25. 

.1 Ut in quo quisque artificio excelleret, is in suo genere Ros¬ 
cius diceretur. De Orat. 1. 28. 
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ling,* Pliny computes liis yearly profit at four 
, thousand poundsbut Cicero seems to rate it at 
five thousand. He was generous, benevolent, and 
a contemner of money ; and after he had raised an 
ample fortune from the stage, gave his pains to the 
public for many years without any pay: whence 
Cicero urges it as incredible, that he, who in ten 
years past might honestly liave gained fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds, which he refused, should be temj)ted 
to commit a fraud for the paltry sum of four hun¬ 
dred. J 

At the time of Cicero's return from Greece, there 
reigned in the forum two orators of noble I)irth 
and great autbority. Cotta and Ilortensius, wliose 
glory inflamed him witli an emulation of their vir¬ 
tues. Cotta's way of speakjng was calm and easy, 
flowing with great elegance and propriety of dic¬ 
tion : Hortensius's sprightly, elevated, and \varm- 
ing both by his words and action; who being the 
nearer to him in age, about eight years older, and 
excelling in his own taste and manner, was consi¬ 
dered by him more particularly as his j)attern, or 
competitor rather in glory§. The business of plead¬ 
ing, though a j>rofession of all otliers the most la¬ 
borious, yet was not mercrenary, or undertaken for 
any pay; for it was illegal to take money, or to 
accept even a present for it: but the richest, the 

* Ut mercedem diurnam de publico mille denarios solus accc- 
perit. Macrob^ Saturn, 2. 10. 

t 'HS. quingenta annua meritasse prodatur, Plin.Hist. Nat. 

7 . 39 . 

I Decern bis aimis proximis MS. sexagies honestissime conse- 
qui potuit: noluit. Pro Ruse. S. 

$ Duo turn excellebant oralores, qui me imitandi cupiditate 
incitarent, Cotta et Ilortensius, 4i;c. Brut. 440 . 
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greatest, and the noblest of Rome freely offered 
their talents to the service of their citizens, as the 
common guardians and protectors of the innocent 
and distressed.* This was a constitution as old as 
Romulus, who assigned the patronage of the peo-» 
pie to the patricians or senators, without fee or re¬ 
ward : but in succeeding ages, when, through the 
avarice of the nobles, it was become a custom for 
all clients to make annual presents to their patrons, 
by which the body of the citizens was made tri¬ 
butary as it were to tlie senate, ]\I. Cincius, a tri¬ 
bune, published a law, prohibiting all senators to 
take money or gifts on any account, and especially 
for pleading causes. In the contest about this law, 
Cicero mentions a smart reply made by the tribune 
to C. Cento, one of tl^e orators who opposed it; for 
when Cento asked him, with some scorn, “ What is 
“ it, my little Cincius, that you are making all this 
“ stir about?” Cincius replied, “ that you, Caius, 
“ may pay for what you use.”t We must not ima¬ 
gine, however, that this generosity of the great was 
wholly disinterested, or without any expectation of 


' Diserti igitur hominis, & facile laborantis, quodque in patriis 
est moribus, multorum causas & non gravate & gratuito defen- 
dciitis, bencdcia & patrocinia late patent. De Offic. 2. IQ. 

t Quid legem Cinciam de donis & muneribus, nisi quia vecti- 
galis jam k stipendiaria plebs essc^senatui coeperat ? [Liv. 34. 4.] 
Consurgunt Patres Icgemque Cinciam Aagitant, qua cavetur anti- 
quiius, ne quis ub causam orandam pecuniam donumve accipiat. 
[Tacit. Anna!, 11. 5.] M. Cincius, quo die legem de donis & 
muneribus tulit, cum C. Cento prodiisset, 6c saps coMumeliose, 
quid fers Cuiciole ? qusesisset; ut emas, inquit, Cai, si uti relis. 
Cic. de Orat. 2. 71. 

This Cmcian law was made in the year of Rome 549, and re¬ 
commended to the people, as Cicero tells m* by Q. Fabius Maxi¬ 
mus, in the extremity of bis age. De Senect. 4. Vid. Pigh. An* 
nal. tom. 2. p. 218. 
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fruit; for it brought the noblest which a liberal 
mind could receive, the fruit of praise and honor 
from the public voice of their country: it was the 
proper instrument of their ambition, and the sure 
means of advancing them to the fii*st dignities of 
the state; they gave their labors to the people, 
and the people repaid them with the honors anti 
preferments which they had the power to bestow: 
this was a wise and happy constitution, where, by 
a necessary connexion between virtue and honor, 
they served mutuall}' to produce and perpetuate 
each other; where the reward of honors excited 
merit, and merit never failed to procure honors; 
the only policy which can make a nation great and 
prosperous. 

Thus the three orators just mentioned, according 
to the custom and constitution of Rome, were all 
severally employed this summer in suing for the 
different offices, to v liich their different age and 
rank gave them a right to pretend ; Cotta for the 
consulship, Hortensius the asdileship, Cicero the 
quaestorship; in vdiich they all succeeded : and Ci¬ 
cero especially had the honor to be chosen the 
first of all his competitors by the unanimous suf¬ 
frage of the tribes ; and hi the first year in which 
he was capable of it by law, the thirty-first of his 
age.* 

The qua2stors were the general receivers or trea¬ 
surers of the Republic; whose number had been gra¬ 
dually enlarged with the bounds and revenues of the 

*.Me cum quaeltorem in primis—cuncth suffragiis populitt 
Romanus faciebat. In Pis. 1 . Brut. 440. 
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empire from two to twenty, as it now stood 
from the last regulation of Sylla. They were sent 
annually into the several provinces, one with every 
proconsul or governor, to whom they Were next in 
authority, and had the proper equipage of magis¬ 
trates, the lictors carrying the fasces before them; 
which was not, however, allowed to them at Rome. 
Besides the care of the revenues, it was their bu¬ 
siness also, to provide corn and all sorts of grain, 
for the use of the armies abroad, and the public 
consumption at home. 

This was the first step in the legal ascent and 
gradation of public honors, which gave an imme¬ 
diate right to the senate, and after the expiration 
of the office, an actual admission into it during 
life: and though, strictly speaking, none were 
held to be complete senators, till they were en¬ 
rolled at the next lustrum in the list of the cen¬ 
sors, yet that was only a matter of form, and what 
could not be denied to them, unless for the charge 
and notoriety of some crime, for which every other 
senator was eciually liable to be degraded. These 
quiestors, therefore, chosen annually by the people, 
were the regular and ordinary supply of the vacan¬ 
cies of the senate, which consisted, at this time, of 
about five hundred: by which excellent institution, 
the way to the highest order of the state, was laid 
open to the virtue and industry of every private ci¬ 
tizen ; and the dignity of this sovereign council 
maintained by a succession of members, whose dis¬ 
tinguished merit had first recommemded them to 
the notice and favor of their country.* 

* Quastura, primus gradushonori*—[in Verr. Acc. 1. 4.] Po- 
pulum Romanum, cujus honoribus in ampliisimo concilio, et in 

VoL. 1 . E 
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The consuls, of this year were Cn. Octavius and 
C. Scribonius Curio; the first was Cicero’s parti¬ 
cular friend, a person of singular humanity and be¬ 
nevolence, but cruelly afflicted with the gout; whom 
Cicero therefore urges as an example against the 
Epicureans, to shew, that a life supported by inno¬ 
cence could not be made miserable by pain.’*' The 
second was a professed orator, or pleader at the bar, 
where he sustained some credit, without any other 
accomplishment of art or nature, than a certain puri¬ 
ty and splendor of language, derived from the institu¬ 
tion of a father, who was esteemed for his eloquence; 
his action was vehement, with so absurd a manner of 
waving his body from one side to the other, as to 
give occasion to a jest upon him, that he had learnt 
to speak in a boat. TJiey were both of them, how¬ 
ever, good magistrates; such as the present state 

altissiino gradu dignitatis, atque in hac omnium terrarum arce col- 
locati sumus. [Post red. ad Sen. 1.] Ita magistratus annuos 
creaverunt, ut concilium bcnatus reip. proponerent sempiternum ; 
deligerentur autem in id concilium ab universo pupulo, aditusque 
in ilium summura ordioem omnium civium industriae ac virtuti pa- 
teret. Pro Scxt. 65. 

This account of the manner of filling up the senate, is confirmed 
by many other passages of Cicero’s works: for example; when Ci¬ 
cero was elected sedile, the next superior magistrate to the quaes¬ 
tor, and before his entrance inter that office, he took a journey into 
Sicily, to collect evidence against Verres ; in the account of which 
voyage he says, that he went it his own charges, though a senator, 
into that province, where he had before been qusestor. [In Verr, 
I. 1. 6.] Again ; when the government of Cilicia was allotted to 
him, be begged of young Curio, as he did of all his friends in the 
senate, not to suffer it to be prolonged to him beyond the year. 
In his absence, Curio, who, before, had been only quaestor, was 
elected tribune; upon which Cicero, in a congratulatory letter to 
him on that promotion, taking occasion to renevv his former re¬ 
quest, says, tbaf'be asked it of him before, as of a senator of the 
noblest birth, and a youth of the greatest interest; bat now- of a 
tribune of the people, who bad the power to grant him what ha 
asked. Epist. fam. 2. 7, 

• I>e Fin. 2. 28. 
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of tlie Republic required; firm to the interests of 
the senate, and the late establishment made by Syila^ 
which the tribunes were laboring by all their arts 
to overthrow. These consuls, therefore, were callcsd' 
before the people by Sicinius, a bold and factious 
tribune, to declare their opinion about the revoca¬ 
tion of Sylla’s acts, and the restoration of the tri- 
bunician power, which was now the only question 
that engaged the zeal and attention of the city: 
Curio spoke much against it with his usual vehe¬ 
mence and agitation of body; while Octavius sat 
by, crippled with the gout, and wrapped up in 
plaisters and ointments : when Curio had done, the 
tribune, a man of humorous wit, told Octavius, 
that he could never make amends to his coUeajme 
for the service of that day; for if he had not taken 
such pains to beat away the flies, they would cer¬ 
tainly have devoured him.* But while Sicinius was 
pursuing his seditious practices, and using all en¬ 
deavors to excite the people to some violence 
against the senate, he was killed by the manage¬ 
ment of Curio, in a tumult of his own raising.f 

We have no account of the precise time of Ci¬ 
cero's marriage ; w'^hich was celebrated most pro¬ 
bably in the end of the preceding year, immediately 
after his return to Rome, when he was about thirty 
years old: it cannot be placed later, because his 

* Curio copia nonnulla verboruro, nullo alio boAo, tenuit ora- 
torum locum. [Brut. 350. it. 323.] Motus erat is, quern C. 
Julius in perpetuum notavit, cum ex eo, in utramque partem toto 

corpore vacillante, quassivit, quis loqueretur ,6 lintre-Nun- 

quam, inquit, Octavi, collegse tuo gratiam referes; qui nisi se 
8UO more jactavisset, hodie te istic muses comedissent. Ibid. 324. 

f Vid. Sallust. Fragro. Hist. 1.3. Orat. Maori. Pigh. Ann. 677 • 

£ 2 
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daughter was married the year before his consulship, 
at the age only of thirteen; though we suppose 
her to be born this year on the fifth of August, 
w’hich is mentioned to be her birth-day.* Nor is 
there any thing certain delivered of the family and 
condition of his wife Terentia; yetfrom her name, 
her great fortune, and her sister Fabia’s being one 
of the vestal virgins,! conclude, that she 

was nobly descended. This year, therefore, was 
particularly fortunate to him, as it brought an in¬ 
crease, not only of issue, but of dignity into his 
family, by raising it from the equestrian to the se- 
natorian rank ; and, by this early taste of popular 
favor, gave him a sure presage of his future ad¬ 
vancement to the superior honors of the Republic. 


* NonisSextil. ad Att. 4.1. i Ascon. Orat. in Tog. cand. 
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Th E provinces of the quasstors ^being distributed 
to them always by lot, the island of Sicily hap<P> 
pened to fall to Cicero’s share.* This was the first 
country, which, after the reduction of Italy, be¬ 
came a prey to the power of Rome,f and was then 
thought considerable enough to be divided into 
two provinces, of Lilybeum and Syracuse; the 
former of which was allotted to Cicero : for though 
they were both united at this time under one prajtor 
or supreme governor, S. Peducaeus, yet they con¬ 
tinued still tojiave, each of them, a distinct quaes¬ 
tor.;!: He received this office, not as a gift, but a 
trust; and considered it, he says, as a public theatre, 
in which the eyes of the world were turned upon 
him; and, that he might act his part with the 
greater credit, resolved to devote his whole atten¬ 
tion to it, and to deny himself every pleasure, every 
gratification of his appetites, even the most inno¬ 
cent and natural, which ccyild obstruct the laud¬ 
able discharge of it. § 

^ Me quaestorem Siciliensis excepit annus. Brqt. 440. 
t Prima omnium, id quod ornamentum Imperii est, provincia 
est appellata. In Verr. 1. 3. I. 

I Quaestores uiriusque provinci^e, qui isto praetora fuerunt. 
Ib. 4. * 

§ Ita quaestor sum factus, ut mihi honorem ilium non solum 
datum, sed etiara credi^um, ut me quaesturamq; meam quasi ia 
aliquo terrarum orbis theatro versari existimarem; utomoia sem« 
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Sicily was usually called the granary of the re¬ 
public;* and the quaestor’s chief employment in it 
was, to supply corn and provisions for the use of the 
city: but there happening to be a peculiar scarcity 
this year at Rome, it made the people very clamor¬ 
ous, and gave the tribunes an opportunity of in¬ 
flaming them the more easily, by charging it to the 
loss of the tribunician power, and their being left a 
prey, by that means, to the oppressions of the great f 
It was necessary, therefore, to the public quiet, to 
send out large and speedy supplies from Sicily, by 
which the island was like to be drained; so that Ci¬ 
cero had a difficult task to furnish what was sufficient 
for thedemands pfthe city, without being grievous at 
jthesan^e time to the poor natives; yet he managed the 
matter with so much pruden»ce and address, that he 
made very great exportations, without any burden 
upon the province; shewing great courtesy all the 
wliile to the dealers, justice to the merchants, genero¬ 
sity to the inhabitants, humanity to the allies; and, in 
short, doing all manner of good offices to every body, 
by which he gained the love and admiration of all the 
Sicilians, who decreed greater honors to him, at his 
departure, than they had ever decreed before to any 
of tlieir chief governors. | During his residence in 

t 

per quae jucunda videntur esse, non modo his extraordinariis cu- 
piditatibus, sed etiam ipsi naturae ac necessitati denegarem. In 
Verr. 1.5. 14. 

t 

* Ille M. Cato sapiens, celiam penariam Reipublicae, nutri- 
cem plebis Romans Siciliam nominavit. In Verr. 1. 2. 2. 

t Vid. Orat. Oottm in fragment. Sallust. 

t Frumenti in summa cari-tate maximum numerum misergm : 
negociatoflhus cotnis, mercatoribus Justus, municipibus liberalis, 
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the country, several young Romans of quality, 
who served in the army, having committed some 
great disorder and offence against martial disci¬ 
pline, ran away to Rome for fear of punishment; 
where, being seized by the magistrates, they were 
sent back to be tried before the praetor in Sicily: 
but Cicero undertook their defejjce, and pleaded 
for them so well, that he got them all acquitted;* 
and by that means -obliged many considerable fa¬ 
milies of the city. 

In the hpurs of leisure from his provincial affairs, 
he employed himself very diligently, as he used to 
do at Rome, in his rhetorical studies ; agreeably to 
the rule which he constantly inculcates, never to 
let one day pass without some exercise of that 
kind; so that, on his return from Sicily, his ora¬ 
torical talents were,' according to his own judg¬ 
ment, in their full perfection and maturity, f The 
country itself, famous of old for its school of elo¬ 
quence, might afford a particular invitation to the 
revival of those studied: for the Sicilians, as he 
tells us, being a sharp and litigious Jieoplc, and af¬ 
ter the expulsion of their tyrants, having many 
controversies among themselves about property^ 
which required much p]eading, were the first who 
invented rules, and taught an art of speaking, of 
which Corax and Tysias Were the first professors; 

sociis abstinens, omnibus cram visas in omni officio diiigcntissi- 
mus : excogitati quidam crant a Siculis hoaorcj in me inauditi. 
Vro Plane. 26*. 

* Plutarch's Life of Cic. 

t Jam videbatur illud in me, quicquid csset, esse perfectum, & 
habere maturitatem quandam suam. Brut *440. 
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an art which, above all others, owes it birth to li¬ 
berty, and can never florish but in a free air.* 

Before he left Sicily, he made the tour of the 
island, to see every thing in it that was curious, 
and especially the city of Syracuse, which had al¬ 
ways made the principal figure in its history. Here 
his first request to the magistrates, who were shew¬ 
ing him the curiosities of the place, was, to let him 
see the tomb of Archimedes, whose name had done 
so much honor to it; but, to his surprise, he per¬ 
ceived that they knew nothing at all of the mat¬ 
ter, and even denied that there was any such tomb 
remaining: yet, as he was assured of it beyond all 
doubt, by the concurrent testimony of writers, and 
remembered the verses inscribed, and that there 
was a sphere with a cylinder engraved on some 
part of it, be would not be dissuaded from the 
pains of searching it out. When they had carried 
him therefore to the gate, where the greatest num¬ 
ber of their old sepulchres stood, he observ’ed, in a 
spot overgrown with shrubs and briars, a small co¬ 
lumn, whose head just appeared above the bushes, 
with the figure of a sphere and cylinder upon it; 
this, he presently told the company, was the thing 
that they were looking fqr: and sending in some 
men to clear the ground of the brambles and rub¬ 
bish, he found the inscription also which he ex¬ 
pected, though the latter part of all the verses was 

* IV » 

* Cum sublalis in Sicilia tyranpis res privat® lonwo intcrvallo 
judiciis repeterentur, turn primum, quod csset acuta ilia gens & 
jcontroycrsa natura, artem et pr®cepta Siculos Coraccm & Ty- 
M Bwx K m s cri p s i ss e. ^pit. 75. HactmaTesin omniliberopopulq, 
maximeque in pacatis, tranquiliisque civitatibus semper floruit, 
sempepiue dominata ept. De Orat. l. 8. ' 
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effaced. Thus,'* says he, ** one of the noblest 
** cities of Greece, and once likewise the most 
learned, had known nothing of the monument 
“ of its most deserving and ingenious citizen, if it 
“ had not been discovered to them , by a native of 
Arpinum.’** At the expiration of his year, he 
took leave of the Sicilians by a kind and affection¬ 
ate speech, assuring them of his protection in all 
their affairs at Rome; in which he was as good as 
his word, and continued ever after their constant 
patron, to the great benefit and advantage of the 
province. 

He came away extremely pleased with the suc¬ 
cess of his administration ; and flattering himself, 
that all Rome was celebrating his praises, and that 
the people would readily grant him every thing 
that he desired : in which imagination he landed 
at Puteoli, a considerable port adjoining to Baias, 
the chief seat of pleasure in Italy, where there was 
a perpetual resort of all the rich and the great, as 
well for the delights of its situation, as the use of 
its baths and hot waters. But here, as he himself 
pleasantly tells the story, he was not a little mor¬ 
tified by the first friend whom he met; who asked 
him, “ How long he habd left Rome, and what 
news there ?” when he answered, “ That he came 
“ from the provinces “ IVom Africa, I suppose,” 
says another: and upon his replying with some 
indignation, “ No ; I come from Sicily a third, 
who stood by, and had a mind to be thought 
wiser, said presently, “ How ! did you not know 
that Cicero was qusestor of Syracuse }” Upon 


f Tusc. Quest. 5.3, 
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•which, perceiving it in vain to be angry, he fell 
into the humor of the place, and made himself 
one of the company who came to the waters. This 
mortification gave some little check to his ambi¬ 
tion, or taught him rather how to apply it more 
successfully ; “ and did him more good,” he says, 
“ than if he had received all the compliments that 
“ he expected: for it made him reflect, that the 
people of Rome had dull ears, but quick eyes; 
and that it was his business to keep himself always 
“ in their sight; nor to be so solicitous how to 
“ make them hear of him, as to make them see him : 
“ so that, from this moment, he resolved to stick 
close to the forum, and to live perpetually in the 
“ view of the city; nor to suffer either his porter or 
“ his sleep to hinder any man’s access to liim.”'*^ 

At his return to Rome, he found the consul, L. Lu- 
cullus, employing all his power to repel the attempts 
of a turbulent tribune, L.Quinctius, who had a man¬ 
ner of speaking peculiarly adapted to inflame the 
multitude, and was perpetually exerting it, to |>er- 
suade them to reverse SvHa’sacts.t These actsw^re 

4/ * 

odious to all who affected popularity, especially to 
the tribunes, who could not brook with any pati¬ 
ence the diminution of their ancient power; yet all 
prudent men were desirous to support them, as the 
best foundation of a Hasting peace and film settle¬ 
ment of the Republic. The tribune Sicinius made 
the first attack upon them soon after Sylla’s death, 

* Pro Plane. 26 . 

t Homo cum |uinmapotcstatc praeditus, turn ad inflammaNfdos 
animos multitodinis accommodatus. Pro Cluent. 29* Plut. in 
Ltrcull, 
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but lost his life in the quarrel; which, instead of 
quenching, added fuel to the flame; so that C. 
Cotta, one of the next consuls, a man of moderate 
principles, and obnoxious to neither party, made it 
his business to mitigate these heats, by mediating 
between the senate and the tribunes, and remitting 
a part of the restraint that Sylla had laid upon 
them, so far as to restore them to a capacity of 
holding the superior magistracies. But a partial 
* restitution could not satisfy them; they were as 
clamorous still as ever, and thought it a treachery 
to be quiet, till they had recovered their whole 
rights: for which purpose, Quinctius was now imi¬ 
tating his predecessor Sicinius, and exciting the 
populace to do themselves justice against their op¬ 
pressors, nor suffer tlieir power and liberties to be 
extorted from them by the nobles. But the vigor 
of Lucullus prevented him from gaining any far¬ 
ther advantage, or making any impression this year 
to the disturbance of the public peace.* 

C. Verres, of whom we shall have occasion to 
say more hereafter, was now also prsetor of the 
city, or the supreme administrator of justice; whose 
decrees were not restrained to the strict letter of 
the law, but formed usually upon the principles of 
common equity; which, while it gives a greater 
liberty of doing what is ri^ht, gives a greater lati¬ 
tude withal of doing wrong; and the power waa 

* Nisi forte C. Cotta, ex factione media consul, %liter quam inc- 
ta jura quaedam tribuois pleb. resiituit; et quanquam L. Sicinius 
primus de potestate tribunicia loqui ausus, mussitantibus vobis cir- 
cumventus erat.—bucullus superiore anno qi^antis animis ierit in 
L. Quinctium, vidistis.—^Vid. Sallust. Bist. Fragm. !■ 3« Orat. 
Macri Licinii. Pliut. in bucull. 
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never in worse hands, Or more corruptly adminis- 
tei’ed than by Verres: “ For there was not a man in 
Italy,” says Cicero, “ who Tiad a law-suit at Home, 
** but knew, that the rights and properties of the Ro- 
** man people were determined by the will and 
“ pleasure of his Avhore.”* 

There was ^ very extraordinary commission 
granted this year to M. Antonius, the father of the 
triumvir; the inspection and command of all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean : “a boundless power,” 
as Cicero calls it,f which gave him an opportunity 
of plundering the provinces, and committing all 
kinds of outi'age on the allies. He invaded Crete 
without any declaration of war, on purpose to en¬ 
slave it, and with such an assurance of victory, 
that he carried more fetters with him than arms, J 
But he met with the fate that he deserved : for the 
Cretans totally routed him in a naval engagement, 
and returned triumphant into their ports, with the 
bodies of their enemies hanging on their masts. 
Antonius died soon after this disgrace, infamous 
in his character, “ nor in any respect a better 
“ man,” says Asconius, “ than his son.”§ But 
Metellus made the Cretans pay dear for their tri¬ 
umph, by the entire conqi^est of their country: in 

* Ut nemo tain rusticanus lv>mo, Romam ox ullo municipio va- 
Himonii causa vcnerit, quin sciret jura omnia prxturis urbani nutu 
atque arbitrio Chclidonit> meretricula; gubernari. In Verr. 5. JS. 
t M. Antonii infinitum illud imperium. Ib. 2. 3. 
t Primus iiArasit insulam M. Antonius, cum ingenti quidem 
victoria; spcatque fiducia, adeo ut plures catenas in navibus, quam 
arma portarct. Flor. 3. 7> 

§ Antonium, cum multa contra sociorum salutcm, multa con¬ 
tra utilitatem provinciarum & faceret & cogitaret, in inediisejus 
injuriis& cupiditatibus mors oppressit. In Verr. 3. 

3 
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“ which war,” as Florus says, if the truth' must 
“ be told, the Romans were the aggressors; and 
** though they charged the Cretans with favoring 
“ Mithridates, yet their real motive was, the desire 
“ of conquering so noble an island.”* 

Mithridates also had now renewed the war against 
Rome; encouraged to it by the diversion which 
Sertorius was giving at the same time in Spain to 
their best troops and ablest generals, Metullus and 
Pompey: so that Lucullus, who, on the expiration 
of his consulship, had the province of Asia allotted 
to him, obtained with it, of course, the command 
of this war. But while their arms were thus em¬ 
ployed in the different extremities of the empire, 
an ugly disturbance broke out at home, which, 
though contemptible enough in its origin, began, 
in a short time, to spread terror and consternation 
through all Italy. It took its rise from a few gla¬ 
diators, scarce above thirty at the first, v ho broke 
out of their school at Capua, and, having seized a 
quantity of arms, and drawn a number of slaves 
after them, posted themselves on Mount Vesuvius : 
here they were presently surrounded by the prae¬ 
tor, Clodius Glaber, with a good body of regular 
troops; but, forcing their way through them with 
sword in hand, they assaulted and took his camp, 
and made themselves masters of all Campania.— 
From this success their numbers presently in¬ 
creased to the size of a just army of forty thousand 
fighting men : with which they made head against 
the Roman legions, and sustained a vigorous war 
for three years in the very bowels of Italy; where 

* Creticum bellum, si vera volumus nosccre, nos fecimus sola 
vincendi nobilem insulam cupiditate. Flor. ib. 
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diey defeated several commanders of consular and 
Pi’ffitorian rank ; and, pulFed up with their victo¬ 
ries, began to talk of attacking Rome. But M. 
Crassus, the praetor, to whom the war was commit¬ 
ted, having gathered about him all the forces 
Avhich were ne^ home, chastised their insolence, 
and drove them before him to the extremity of 
Rhegium ; where, for want of vessels to make their 
escape, the greatest part was destroyed, and among 
them their general, Spartacus, fighting bravely to 
the last at the head of his desperate troops*. This 
was' called the servile war, for which Crassus had 
the honor of an ovation; it being thought beneath 
the dignity of the Republic to grant a full triumph 
for the conquest of slaves : but to bring it as near 
as possible to a triumph, Ciassus procured a spe¬ 
cial decree of the senate, to authorise him to wear 
the laurel crown, which was the proper ornament 
of the triumph, as myrtle was of the ovationf. 

The Sertorian war happened to be finished also 
fortunately near the same time. The author of it, 
Sertorius, was bred under C. Marius, with whom 
he had served in all his wars, with a singular repu¬ 
tation, not only of martial virtue, but of justice 
and clemency; for though he was firm to the Ma¬ 
rian party, he always ^disliked and opposed their 
cruelty, and advised a more temperate use of their 
power. After the death of Cinna, he fell into Syl- 
la’s hands, along with the consul Scipio, when the 
anny abandoned them : Sylla dismissed him' with 

< * Vifl. Flor. 3. 20. 

t Plut. in Crass.—Crasse, quid est, quod confecto formidolo- 
stssimo bello, coronam illara laureftm tibi tantopere decerni volu- 
.<ris? In Pison. 24* 
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life, on the account, perhaps, of his known moder 
ration; yet, taking him to be an utter enemy to 
his cause, he soon after proscribed and drove him. 
to the necessity of seeking his safety in foreigrt 
countries. After several attempts on Africa!, and 
Uie coasts of the Mediterranean, he found a settle¬ 
ment in Spain, whither all who ffed from Sylla’s* 
cruelty resorted to him, of whom he formed a se¬ 
nate, which gave laws to the whole province.-- 
Here, by his great credit and address, he raised a 
force sufficient to sustain a war of eight years 
against the whole power of the Republic ; and to 
make it a question, whether Rome or Spain should 
possess tlie empire of the world. Q. jMetellus, an 
old experienced commander, was sent against hinr 
singly at first; but was so often baffled and cir¬ 
cumvented by his superior vigor and dexterity, 
that the people of Rome were forced to send their 
favorite Pompey to hia assistance, with the best 
troops of the empire. Sertorius maintained liis 
ground against them both; and, after many en¬ 
gagements, in which he generally came off equal, 
often superior, Mas basely murdered at a private 
feast, by the treachery of Perpenia; who, being 
the next to him in coniinand, w'as envious of his 
glory, and wanted to usurp his power. Perpenia 
was of noble birth, and had been praetor of Rome, 
where he took up arms with the consul Lepidusi, to 
reverse the acts of Sylla, and recal th/j proscribed 
jMarians, and, after their defeat, carried off the 
best part of their troops to the support of Serto¬ 
rius :* but, instead of gaining what he expected 

* Sylla & Consulem, ut praediximus, exarmatumqve, Scrtorlum 
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Sertofius’s death, he ruined the cause, of 
which he had made himself the chief, and put an 
end to a war that was wholly supported by the re¬ 
putation of the general: for the revolted provinces 
presently submitted; and the army having no con¬ 
fidence in their new leader, was easily broken and 
dispersed, and Jperperna himself taken prisoner. 

Pompey is celebrated on this occasion for an act 
of great prudence and generosity; for when Per- 
perna, in hopes of saving his life, offered to make 
some important discoveries, and to put into his 
hands all Sertorius’s papers, in which were several 
letters from the principal senators of Rome, pres¬ 
sing him to bring his army into Italy, for the sake 
of overturning the present government, he or¬ 
dered the papers to be burnt, without reading 
them, and Perperna to be killed, without seeing 
him*. He knew that the best way of healing the 
discontents of the city, where faction w^as perpe¬ 
tually at work to disturb the public qi^iet, was to 


proh quanti mox belli faccm! & multos alios dimisit incolumes. 
Veil. Pat. 2 . 25. 29 - 

Jam Africm, jam Balearibus Insulis fortunam expcrtits, mis- 

susque in oceanum—tandem Hispaniam armavit-Satis tanto 

bosti uno Impcratorc resisterc los Roroana non potuit: additus 
Metello Cn. Pompeius. Hi copias viri diii, & ancipiti seiTi|)cr acie 
attrivere : nec tamcn prius beilo, quam suorum scclerc & insidiis, 
extinettts est. Flor. 3. 22. 

Ilia in tantum Sertorium armis extulit, ut per quinquennium 
dijudicari non potuerit, Hispanis, Romanisve in armis plus csset 
roboris & uter^pupulus alien pariturus foret. Veil. Pat. 2 . 90 . 

a M. Perperna & aliis conjuratis convivio interfectus est, oc¬ 
tavo ducatus sui anno; magnus dux, & adversus duos linpera- 
tores, Pompeium & Metelluni, sspc par, frequentius victor. Epit. 
liv. Vid. etikm Plut. in Sertorio & Pomp. Appian. p. 
41S. 

• Plut. in Pomp. Appian. 423. 
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«ase people of those fears which a consciousness of 
guik would suggest, rather than push them to the 
necessity of seeking their security from a change 
of afiairs, and the overthrow of the state.* As he 
returned into Italy, at tiie head of his victorious 
army, he happened to fall in luckily with the re¬ 
mains of those fugitives, who, afte^ the destruction 
of Spartacus, had escaped from Crassus, and were 
making their way in a body towards the Alps, 
whom he intercepted, and entirely cut oif, to the 
number of five thousand ; and, in a letter upon it 
to the senate, said, that Crassus, indeed, had de¬ 
feated the gladiators, but that he had plucked up 
the war by the roots.f Cicero likewise, from a 
particular dislike to Crassus, affected in his public 
speeches to give Pompey the honor of finishing 
this war, declaring, that the very fame of his com¬ 
ing had broken tlie force of it, and his presence 
extinguished it.J 

For this victory in Spain Pompey obtained a se¬ 
cond triumph, while he was still only a private ci¬ 
tizen, and of the equestrian rank: but the next 
day he took possession of the consulship, to which 
he had been elected in his absence; and, as if he 
had been born to comiii^and, made his first entry 
into the senate in the proper post to preside in it. 
He was not yet full thirty-six years old, but the se- 

* In taoto civium numero, magna multitodo est eorum, qui 
propter metum poetise peccatorum sunrum conscii, novos motps 
conversionesque Reip. quserunt. Pro Sext. 46. • 

t Plot. ibid. 

t Qttod bellum expectatione Poippeii attenoatum atque iinmi- 
nutumest; adventu sublalum dc sepultum. ^fo leg. Manil. xi. 
it.—Qui etiam servitia virtuto vkUorifique domuisset. Pro Sext. 
91. 
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nate, by a decree, dispensed with the incapacity of 
his age and absence ; and qualified him to hold the 
highest magistracy, before he was capable, by law, 
of pretending even to the lowest; and by his autho¬ 
rity M. Crassus was elected also for his colleague.* 
Crassus’s father and elder brother lost their lives 
in the massacre^S of Marius and Cinna; but he him¬ 
self escaped into Spain, and lay there concealed till 
Sylla’s return to Italy, whither he presently resort¬ 
ed to him, in hopes to revenge the ruin of his for¬ 
tunes and family on the opposite faction. As he 
was attached to Sylla’s cause, both by interest and 
inclination, so he was much considered in it; and, 
being extremely greedy and rapacious, made use of 
all his credit to enrich himself by the plunder of 
the enemy, and the purchase of confiscated estates, 
which Cicero calls his harvest. By these methods 
he raised an immense wealth, computed at many 
millions, gathered from the spoils and calamities of 
his country. He used to say, that no man could 
be reckoned rich who was not able to maintain an 
army out of his own rents and, if the accounts 
of antiquity be true, the number of his slaves was 
scarce inferior to that of a full army; which, in¬ 
stead of being a burthep, made one part of his re¬ 
venue ; being all trained to some useful art or pro- 

* Pompeius hoc quoque triumpho, adhuc Eques Romanus, 
ante diem quam Consulatum iniret, curru urbem invectus ebt.— 
Veil, Pat. 2, 30. 

Quid tani' bingulare, quam ut ex S. C. legibus solutus, Consul 
ante fieret, quam ullum alium Magistratum per leges capere licu- 
isset ? Quid tam incredibil«, quam ut iterum Eques Romanus S, 
C. triumpharet ?t Pro. Leg. Man. 21. Vid. Plut. in Pomp. 

t lllam Syllani temporis messem-Farad. 6. 2. 

Multi ex te audierunt, cum diceres, neminem esse divitem,, 
ipsi qui exercitum alere posset suis fructibus. lb. 1, 

I 
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fession, which enabled them not only to support 
themselves, but to bring a share of profit to their 
master. Among the other trades in his family, he 
is said to have had above five hundred masons and 
architects, constantly emplo5"ed in building or re¬ 
pairing the houses of the city.* He had contract¬ 
ed an early envy to Pompey, for his superior cre¬ 
dit both with Sylla and the people; which was 
still aggravated by Poinpey’s late attempt to rob 
him of the honor of ending the servile war: but 
finding himself wholly unequal to his rival in mili¬ 
tary fame, he applied himself to the arts of peace 
and eloquence; in which he obtained the charac¬ 
ter of a good speaker, and, by his easy and familiar 
address, and a readiness to assist all who wanted 
either his protection or his money, acquired a 
great authority in all the public afiairs; so that 
Pompey was glad to embrace and oblige him, by 
taking him for his partner in the consulship. 

Five years were now almost elapsed, since Cice¬ 
ro’s election to the quiestorship; which was the 
proper interval prescribed by law, before he could 
hold the next office of tribune or gedile; and it was 
necessary to pass through one of these in bis way 
to the superior dignities i he chose therefore to 
drop the tribunate, as being stript of its ancient 
power by the late ordinance* of Sylla, and began to 
make interest for the aedileship, while Hortensius 
at the same time was suing for the consulship. 
He had employed all this interval in a close 
attendance on the forum, and a perpetual course 


* Plut. in Crags, 
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of |>lcadiBg* * * § , which greatly advanced his interest 
in the city; es)peciaUy when it was observed, that 
he strictly coniplied with the Jaw, by refusing not 
only to take fees, but to accept even any Resents, 
in which the geneiality of patrons were less scru¬ 
pulous, f Yet all his orations within this period 
are lost; of which number were those for M. Tul¬ 
lius and L. Varenus, mentioned by Qnintiltian and 
Priscian, as extant in their time. 

Some writers tell us, that he improved and per¬ 
fected his action by the instructions of Roscius and 
jEsopus; the two most accomplished actors in that, 
or perhaps in any other age, the one in comedy, 
the other in tragerly. J He had a great esteem in¬ 
deed for them both, and admired the uncommon 
perfection of their art: but though he condescend¬ 
ed to treat them as friends, he would have disdained 
to use them as masters. He had formed himself 
upon a nobler plan, drawn his rules of action from 
nature and philosophy, and his practice from the 
most perfect speakers then living in the world; and 
declares the theatre to be an improper school for 
the institution of an orator, as teaching gestures 
too minute and unmanly, and laboring more about 
the expression of words, r than of things ;§ nay, he 

* Cum igttur essem in plurimis causis, & in principibu? patro- 

nis quinquennium fere versatus. Brut. p. 440. 

, i-Pluft. Cic. t Ibid. 

§ Quisneget opus esse Oratori in hoc oratorio motu, irtatuque 
Roscii gestuni ?—tamen nemo suaserit studiosis dicendi adolescen- 
tibus in gestudiscendo bistriondm ihoreelaborarc. Dc.Orat. 1. 
59 . Vid. Tusc. Disp. 4. 25. 

Omnes autem«hos motus subsequi debet gestus; non hie, verba 
exprimens, scenicus, sed universam rem & sententiam ; non de- 
monstratione, sed significatione deckraiis^ laterum infleCtione hac 
ford ac yir^i non ab scena & bisttionibus. lb. 3. 59- - 
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laughs sometimes at Hortensius fo? an action too 
foppish and theatrical,* * * § ^ who used to be rallied on 
that very account, by the other pleaders, with the 
title of “ the playerso that, in the cause of P. 
Sylla, Torquatus, a free speaker on tlie other side, 
called him, by way of ridicule, Diopysia, an actress 
of those times, in great request for her dancing.']* 
Yet Hortensius himself was so far from borrowing 
his manner from the stage, that the stage borrowed 
fironi him; and the two celebrated actors just men¬ 
tioned, Roscius and iEsopus, are said to have at¬ 
tended all the trials in wliich he pleaded, in order 
to perfect the action of the theatre by that of the 
forum; which seems indeed to be the more natural 
method* of the two, that they who act in feigned 
life should take their pattern from the true; not 
those who represent the true, copy from that which 
is feigned. J We are told, however, by others, 
wliat does not seem wholly improbable, that Cicero 
used to divert himself sometimes with Roscius, and 
make it an exercise, or trial of skill between them, 
which could express the same passion the most 
variously,, the one by words, the other by ges¬ 
tures. § , 

* Putamua—Patronufn tuum cer,viculani jactaturum. In Verr. 
1.3.19- 

t L. Torqtiatus, subagresti homo ingenio & infestivo—non jam 
histrionem ilium diceret, sed gc&ticulariara, Dionysiamque eum 
notissimae saltatriculae nomine appellaret. Aul. G^ll. 1. 5. 

t Genus hoc totum Oratures, qui sunt veritatis ipsius actores, 
reliquerunt; iimtatom aulem- veritatis, histriones, occupaverunt. 
—At sine dubio in omni re vincit imitationem Veritas. De Omt. 
3.56. 

§ Satis constat, contendere eUm cum ipso histrione solitum, 
tttrum ille seepius eandem sententiam variis gestibus efficeret, an 
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' , As he had now devoted himself to a life of busi¬ 
ness and ambition, so he omitted none of the usual 
arts of recommending himself to popular favor, and 
facilitating his advancement to the superior honors. 
He thought it absurd, “ that when every little ar- 
“ tificer knew tjie name and use of all his tools, a 
“ statesman should neglect the knowledge of men, 
“ who were the proper instruments with which he 
“ was to work: he made it his business therefore 
“ to learn the name, the place, and the condition of 
“ every eminent citizen ; what estate, w^hat friends, 
what neighbors he had; and could readily point 
“ out their several houses, as he travelled through 
“ Italy.”* This knowledge, which is useful in all 
popular governments, was peculiarly necessary at 
Rome; where the people, haVing much to give, ex¬ 
pected to be much courted ; and where their high 
spirits and privileges placed them as much above 
the rank of all other citizens, as the grandeur of the 
Republic exceeded that of all other states: so that 
every man, who aspired to any public dignity, 
kept a slave or two in his family, whose sole busi¬ 
ness it was to learn the names and know the persons 
of every citizen at sight, so as to be able to whisper 
tliem to his master, as he passed through the streets, 
that he might be ready«to salute them all familiarly, 
and shake hands with them, as his particular ac¬ 
quaintance, f 
« 

ipse per cloquentiee coplam sermone diversu pronunciarel. Ma- 
rrob. Saturn. 2. x. 

* Plut. in Cic.* 

t Vid. tie petitione Consulat. xi. 

Mcrcemur servum, qui dictet nomina: Isevum 
Qui fodiat latus, & cogat trans pondera dextram 
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Plutarch says, “ that the use of these nomencla- 
tors was contrary to the laws; and that Cato^ 
“ for that reason, in suing for the public offices, 
“ would not employ any of them, but took all that 
“ trouble upon himself.”* But that notion is fully 
confuted by Cicero, who, in his oration for M arena, 
rallies the absurd rigor of Cato's stoical principles, 
and their inconsistency with common life, from the 
very circumstance of his having a nomenclator— 
What do you mean,” says he, “ by keeping a 
“ nomenclator ? The thing itself is a mere cheat: 
“ for if it be your duty to call the citizens by 
“ their names, it is a shame for your slave to 
“ know them better than yourself.—'Why do you 
not speak to them before he has whispered you ? 
“ Or, after he has whispered, why do you salute 
“ them, as if you knew them yourself? Or, when 
“ you have gained your election, why do you grow 
“ careless about saluting them at all ? All this, if 
“ examined by the rules of social life, is right; 
“ but if by the precepts of your philosophy, very 
wicked.”'!' Cicero himself, whatever pains 

he is said to have taken in this way, it appears, from 
several passages in his letters, that he constantly 
had a nomenclator at his elbow on all public occa¬ 
sions. J , 

He was now in his thirty-seventh year, the proper 
age for holding the sedileship, which was the first 
public preferment that was properly called a magis- 

Porrigere. Flic multum in Fabia valet, ille Velina: 

Cuilibet hie fasces dabit, lec. , 

Hor. Epist. 1. 6 . 

* Pint, in Cato. t P**® Murena, 36. 

t Ut nemo nulHus ordinis homo noraenclatori notus fuerit, qui 
mihi obviam non venerit. Ad Atr. 4. ]. 

F 4 
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tracy; the quaestorship being an office only or place 
of trust, without any jurisdiction in the city, as 
the asdiles had.* * * § These sdiles, as well as all the 
inferior officers, were chosen by the people voting 
in their tribes; a manner of electing of all the most 
free and popular: in which Cicero was declared aedile^ 
as he was before elected quaestor, by the unanimous 
suffrage of all the tribes, and preferably to all his 
competitors, f 

There were originally but two sediles, chosen 
from the body of the people, on pretence of easing 
the tribunes of a share of their trouble: whose 
chief duty, from which the name itself was derived, 
was to take care of the edifices of tlie city ; and to 
inspect the markets, weights, and measures; and 
regulate the shews and games, which were publicly 
exhibited on the festivals of their gods. J The senate 
afterwards, taking an opportunity when the people 
were in good humor, prevailed to have two more 
created from their order, and of superior rank, 
called curule asdiles, from the arm-chair of ivory, in 
which they sat :§ But the tribunes presently re- 

* This will explain what Cicero says above of Poinpey's enter¬ 
ing upon the consulship, at an agp when he was incapable even of 
the lowest magistracy. But, though strictly speaking, the aedile- 
bhip was the first which was called a magistracy; yet Cicero hipi- 
self, and all the old writers, give the same title also to the tribu¬ 
nate and qumstorship. 

f Me cum qusestorem in primis, sedilem priorem—cunctia 
suffragiis populus Romanus faciebat. In Pisun. 1. 

t Dionys. Hal. 1. 6. 411. 

§ ■ — ■ dabit, eripietque curule 
Cui volet importunus ebur—— 

• Hor. Ep. 1.6. 

Signa quoque in sella nossem formata curuli, 

£t totiUB Numidse sculptile dentis opus. 

Ovid, de Pont. 4. 9, 
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pented of thdr concession, and forced the senate 
to consent, that these new aediies shonM be choseii 
indifferently from the patrician or plebeian fami¬ 
lies.* But whatever difference there might be at 
first between the curule and plebeian aediies, their 
province and authority seem, in later times, to be 
the same, without any distinction bdt what was no¬ 
minal; and the two, who were chosen the first, 
were probably called the curule aediies, as we find 
Cicero to be now styled. This magistracy gave a 
precedence in the senate, or a priority of voting 
and speaking, next after the consuls and praetors; 
and was the first that qualified a man to have a pic¬ 
ture or statue of himself, and consequently enno¬ 
bled Ills family :f for it was from the number of 
tliese statues of ancestors, who had borne curule 
offices, that the tamilies of Rome were esteemed 
the more or less noble. 

After Cicero’s election to the aedileship, but be¬ 
fore his entrance int iiic office, he undertook the 
famed prosecution of C. Verres, the late prsetor of 
Sicily; charged with many flagrant acts of injus¬ 
tice, rapine, and cruelty, during his triennial go¬ 
vernment of that island. And since this was one 
of the memorable transactions of his life, and for 
which he is greatly celebrated by antiquity, it will 
be necessary to give a distinct and particular' rela¬ 
tion of it. 

The public adiiiinistration was, at this timc^ in 
every branch of it, most infamously corrupt: the 
great, exhausted by their luxury and vices, made 

* Liv. 1. 6. ad fin. 

t AnCiquioram in senata santentiae dicends locum—^jusimagi- 
nis ad memoriam, posteritatemqae prodcndam. In Verr* 5. 14. 
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BO Other use of their governments, than to enrich 
themselves by the spoils of the foreign provinces: 
their business was to extort money abroad, that 
they might purchase offices at home, and to plun¬ 
der the allies, in order to corrupt the citizens. The 
oppressed, in the mean while, found it in vain to 
seek relief at Rome, where there was none who 
cared either to impeach or to condemn a noble cri¬ 
minal ; the decision of all trials being in the hands 
of men of the same condition, who were usually 
involved in the same crimes, and openly prostituted 
their judgment, on these occasions, for favor or a 
bribe. This had raised a general discontent through 
the empire, with a particular disgust to that change 
made by Sylla, of transferring the right of judica¬ 
ture from the equestrian lio the senatorian order, 
which the people were now impatient to get re¬ 
versed : the prosecution, therefore, of Verres, was 
both seasonable and popular, as it was likely to 
give some check to the oppressions of the nobility, 
as well as comfort and relief to the distressed subjects. 

All the cities of Sicily concurred in the impeach¬ 
ment, excepting Syracuse and Messana; for these 
two being the most considerable of the province, 
Verres had taken care to'keep up a fair correspon¬ 
dence with them. Syracuse was the place of his re¬ 
sidence, and Messana the repository of his plunder, 
whence he exported it all to Italy: and though he 
would treat even these, on certain occasions, very ar¬ 
bitrarily, yet in some flagrant instances of his rapine, 
that he might ease himself of a part of the envy, he 
used to oblige them with a share of the spoil: * so that, 

* Ergo, ioquiet aljquis, donavit populo Syracusano istam here- 
ditatem, &c. In Ver. 2. 18. 
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partly by fear, and partly by favor, he held them 
generally at his devotion; and at the expiration of 
his government procured ample testimonials from 
them both, in praise of his administration. All the 
other towns were zealous and active in the prose¬ 
cution, and, by a common petition to Cicero, im¬ 
plored him to undertake the management of it; to 
which he consented, out of regard to the relation 
which he had borne to them as quaestor, and his 
promise made at parting, of his protection in all 
their affairs. Verres, on the other hand, was sup¬ 
ported by the most powerful families of Rome, the 
Scipios, and the Metelli, and defended by Horten- 
sius, who was the reigning orator at the bar, and 
usually styled the king of the forum yet the 
difficulty of the cause, instead of discouraging, did 
but animate Cicero the more, by the greater glory 
of the victory. 

He had no sooner agreed to undertake it, than an 
unexpected rival started up, one Q. Ciecilius, a Si¬ 
cilian by birth, who had been quaestor to Verres; 
and, by a pretence of personal injuries received 
from him, and a particular knowledge of his crimes, 
claimed a preference to Cicero in the task of ac¬ 
cusing him, or at least to Bear a joint share in it.— 
But this pretended enemy ^as in reality a secret 
friend, employed by Verres himself to get the 
cause into his hands, in order to betray it: his pre¬ 
tensions, however, were to be previously decided 
by a kind of process called divination, on account 

Messana tuorum adjutrix scelerum, libidinum testis, prada- 
rum ac furtorum receptrix, &c. In Verr. 3. 8. it. 11. 

*‘In foro ob eloquentiam Rege causarum. Ascon. Arguin. 
in Diviaat. 
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of its being wholly conjectural; in which the 
judges^ without the help of witnesses, were to di¬ 
vine, as it were, what was fit to be done: but in tlie 
first hearing Cicero easily shook off this weak an¬ 
tagonist,. rallying his character and pretensions 
with a great deal of wit and humor, and shewing, 
that the proper patron of such a cause could not 
be one who offered himself forwardly, but who 
was drawn to it unwillingly from the mei*e sense of 
his duty; one whom the prosecutors desired, and 
the criminal dreaded; one qualified by his inno¬ 
cence, as well as experience, to sustain it with cre¬ 
dit ; and whom the custom of their ancestors 
pointed out and preferred to it. In this speech, 
after opening the reasons why, contrary to his for¬ 
mer practice, and the rule which he had laid down 
to himself, of dedicating his labors to the defence 
of the distressed, he now appeared as an accuser, 
he adds, “ the provinces are utterly undone; the 
** allies and tributaries so miserably oppressed, that 
they have lost even the hopes of redress, and 
“ seek only some comfort in their ruin: tliose who 
“ would have the trials remain in the hands of the 
** senate, complain, that there are no men of repu- 
“ tation to undertake impeachments, no severity 
“ in the judges : the people of Rome, in the mean 
“ while, though laboring under many other 
“ grievances, yet desire nothing so ardently as the 
“ ancient discipline and gravity of trials. For the 
want of trials, the tribunician power is called for 
“ again; for ^the abuse of trials, a new order of 
judges is demanded; for the scandalous beha* 
“ viour of judges, the authority of the censors, 
hated before as too rigid, is now desired, tod 

3 
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grown popular. In this licence of profligate cii- 
“ minals, in the daily complaints of the Roman 
" people, the infamy of trials, the disgrace of the 
** whole seiiatorian order, as I thought it the only 
“ remedy to these mischiefs, for men of abilities 
“ and integrity to undertake the cause of the Re- 
“ public and the laws, so I was induced the more 
“ readily, out of regard to our common safety, to 
come to the relief of that part of the administra- 
“ tion which seemed the most to stand in need of 
“ it.”* 

This previous point being settled in favor of 
Cicero, a hundred and ten days were granted to 
him by law for preparing the evidence; in which 
he was obliged to make a voyage to Sicily, in or¬ 
der to examine witnesses, and collect facts to sup¬ 
port the indictment. He was aware, that all Ver- 
res’s art would be employed to gain time, in hopes 
to tire out the prosecutors, and allay the heat of 
the public resentment: so that, for the greater dis¬ 
patch, he took along with him his cousin, L. 
Cicero, to ease h«n of a part of the trouble, and 
finished his progress through the island in Jess thai^ 
half the time which was allowed to him.t 

In all the journies of tjiis kind, the prosecutor’s 
charges used to be publicly defmy^ed by the pro* 
vince, or the cities concerned in the impeachmrat: 
but Cicero, to shew his contempt of mon^, and 
disinterestedness in the cause, resolved to put the 
island to no charge on his account; and in all the 
places to which he came, took up his (^^uarters with 

I 

* Divi-nat. 5. 

t Ego ^ciliam toCan jj^uinqiiagiiita diebtti |ic obii* Id Ytrr. 

^ct. 1, 3. 
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his particular friends and acquaintance in a private 
manner, and at his own expence.* 

The Sicilians received him every where with all 
the honors due to his uncommon generosity, and 
the pains which he was taking in their service: but 
at Syracuse he met with some little affronts from 
the influence of the praetor, Metellus, who em¬ 
ployed all his power to obstruct his enquiries, and 
discourage the people from giving him informa¬ 
tion. lie was invited, however, by the magistrates, 
with great respect, into their senate, where, after 
he had expostulated with them a little for the gilt 
statue of Verres, which stood there before his face; 
and the testimonial which they had sent to Rome 
in his favor, they excused themselves to him in 
their speeches, and alledged, that what they had 
been induced to do on that* occasion was the effect 
of force and fear, obtained by the intrigues of a 
few, against the general inclination; and, to con¬ 
vince him of their sincerity, delivered into his 
hands the authentic accounts of many robberies 
and injuries which their own city had suffered from 
Verres, in common with the rest of the province.— 
As soon as Cicero retired, they declared his cousin 
Imcius the public guest .and friend of the city, for 
having signified the same good will towards them, 
which Cicero himself'had always done; and, by a 
second decree, revoked the public praises which 

they had before given to Verres. Here Cicero’s 

• 

* In Sicilam sum inquirendi causa profcctus, quo in negotio-r* 
ad hospites meos^ac necessarius, caus^ communis defensor djver- 
ti potius, quam ad eos, qui a me consilium petivissent. Nemini 
meus adventus labor! aut sumptiii, neque publice ueque privatim 
fuit. In Verr, 1. 1. 
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old antagonist, Csecilius, appealed against them to 
the praetor ; which provoked the populace to such 
a degree, that Cicero could hardly restrain them 
from doing him violence: the praetor dismissed the 
senate, and declared their act to be irregular, and 
would not suffer a copy of it to be given to Cicero; 
whom he reproached, at the same time, for betray¬ 
ing the dignity of Rome, by submitting not only 
to speak in a foreign senate, but in a foreign lan¬ 
guage, and to talk Greek among Grecians.* But 
Cicero answered him with such spirit and resolu¬ 
tion, urging the sanction of the laws, and the pe¬ 
nalty of contemning them, that the praetor was 
forced at last to let him cany away all the vouch¬ 
ers and records which he required, f 
But the city of Messana continued obstinate to 
the last, and firm to its engagements with Verres ; 
so that when Cicero came thither, he received 
no compliments from the magistrates, no offer of 
refreshments or quarters; but was left to shift 
for himself, and to be taken care of by private 
friends. An indignity, he says, which had never 
been offered before to a senator of Rome; whom 


* Ait indignum facinus esse, q\]od ego in senatu Grasca verba 
fecissem: quod quidem apud Graecos Graeci^ locutus essem, id 
ferri nullo modo posse. In Verr. 4. 66. Vid. 62. 63. 64, 

Valerius Maximus says, that the Roman magistrates were an> * 
ciently so jealous of the honor of the Republic, that they never 
gave an answer to foreigners but in Latin; and obliged the Greeks 
themselves to speak to them always by an interpreter, not only 
in Rome, but in Greece and Asia} in order to inculcate a reve¬ 
rence for the Latin tongue through all nations, [Lib. 2. 2.] But 
this piece of discipline had long been laid aside; and the Greek 
language bad obtained such a vogae in Rome i&self, that all the 
great and noble were obliged not only to learn, but ambitioua 
every where to speak it. 

t Vid, 14 Verr, 1. 4. 62»63} 64> 
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tliea« was not a king or city upon earth, that waa 
not proud to invite and accommodate with a 
lodging. But he mortiBed them for it severely at 
the trial, and threatened to call them to an account 
before ihc senate, as for an affront to the whole 
order.* After he had finished his business in Si¬ 
cily, having reason to apprehend some danger in 
Tcfcurning home by land, not only from the rob¬ 
bers, who infested all those roads, but from tJie 
malice and contrivance of Verres, he chose to come 
back by sea, and arrived at Rome, to the surprise 
of his adversaries, much sooner than he was ex¬ 
pected, f and full chaiged "with most manifest proofs 
of Ven*cs’s guilt. 

On his return he found, what he suspected, a 
strong cabal formed to prolong the affair by all the 
arts of delay which interest or money could pro¬ 
cure, J with design to throw it off, at least to the 
next year, when Hortensius and Metelliis were to 
be consuls, and Metelliis’s brother a prastor, by 
whose united authority the prosecution might easily 
be baffled: and they had already carried the matter 
60 far, that foere was not time enough left within 
the current year to go through the cause in the 
ordinary forms. This put Cicero upon a new pro¬ 
ject, of shortening the method of the proceed¬ 
ing,! so as to bring it to an issue, at any rate, be- 

* Xcqiiae civitas est—Rex 4eniq«e eequis est, qui senatoram 
populi Romani teeto ac domo non invitet I Sec. In Verr. 4. 11. 

^ N(me(^ a. Vibone Veliam parvulo oavigio inter fugitivorum 
pmdoiutm, ac tua tala veniseem—omnis ilia mea ieaiiqHtio fuit 
cimi'pericido capitis. In Verr. 1. 2. 40. Vid. Ascoq. Argum. in 
HWinat. i 

t Reperio, judtees, hsec *b istts consiUa inita & constituta, ut 
quacunque opus esset ratione res ita duceretur, ut apud M. Me- 
te|lum Praetorem causa diceretur. lo Ver. Act. 1. p. 

$ Cicero summo consilio videtur in Verrem vel contrahere 
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fore the present praetor M. Glabrio and his asses¬ 
sors, who were like to be equal judges*. Instead, 
therefore, of spending any time in speaking, or 
employing his eloquence, as usual, in enforcing 
and aggravating the several articles of the charge, 
he resolved to do nothing more, than produce his 
Avitnesses, and offer them to be interrogated : where 
the novelty of the thing, and the notoriety of the 
guilt, which appeared, at once, from the very recital 
of the depositions, so confounded Hortensius, that 
he had nothing to say for his client ; who, despair¬ 
ing of all defence, submitted, without expecting 
the sentence, to a voluntary exilef. 

From this account it appears, that of the seven 
excellent orations, which now remain on the sub¬ 
ject of this trial, the tw’o first only w^ere spoken, 
the one called the Diviaation, the other the First 
Action, which is nothing more, than a general pre¬ 
face to the whole cause : the other five were pub¬ 
lished afterwards, as they were prepared and in¬ 
tended to be spoken, if Verres had made a regular 
defence: for as this Avas the only cause in which 
Cicero had yet been engaged, or ever designed to be 
engaged, as an accuser, so he was willing to leaAT these 
orations as a specimen of his abilities in that AA'ay, 

I 

tempera dicendi maluisse, quam in eum annum, quo erat Q. Hor¬ 
tensius vonsul futurus, incidere. Quintil. 6\ 5. 

* Mihi certum non comtnittere, ut in hac causa prietor no¬ 
bis consiliumque mutetur. Act. 1. IS. 

t Faciam hoc—ut utar testibus statim. Ib.—vSed tantum- 
modo citaret testes—■& eos Hortensio interrogandos daret: qua 
Ki te ita est fatigatus Hortensius, ut nihil, contra quod diceret, in- 
veniret: ipse etiam Verres, desperato patrocinio, sua sponte dis- 
cedcret in exilium, Argiiai, Asconii in Act. 1. 

VoL. I. G 
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and the pattern of a just and diligent impeachment 
of a great and corrupt magistrate*. 

In the first contest with Cascilius he estimates 
the damages of the Sicilians at above eight hundred 
thousand pounds*]'; but this was a computation at 
large, before he was distinctly informed of the facts: 
for after he had been in Sicily, and seen what the 
proofs actually amounted to, he charges them at 
somewhat less than half that sumj; and though 
the law, in these causes, gave double damages, yet 
no more seems to have been allowed in this than 
the single sum; which gave occasion, as Plutarch 
intimates, to a susj)icion of some corruption, or 
connivance in Cicero, for suffering so great an 
abatement of the fine : but if there was any abate¬ 
ment at all, it must needs have been made by the 
consent of all parties, out of regard, perhaps, to 
Verres's submission, and shortening the trouble of 
the prosecutors : for it is certain, that, so far from 
leaving any imputation of that sort upon Cicero, 
it highly raised the reputation, both of his abilities 
and integrity, as of one, w'hom neither money could 
bribe, nor power terrify, from prosecuting a public 
oppressor; and the Sicilians ever after retained the 
highest sense of his services, and, on all occasions, 
tcstilied the utmost zeal ‘for his person and interests. 

From the conclusion of these orations we may 
observe, that Cicero’s vigor in this cause had drawn 

* In ceteris orationibus defensor futurus, accusationis ofliciura 
his libris, qvi Verrinarum nomine nuncupantur, compensare de- 
crevit; in una causa vim hujus arris & eioquentiie demon- 
strarc. Ascon. Argum. in Lib. & in Verr. 

f Quo nomine abs tc, C. Verres, sestertium millics ex lege re- 
peto. Divin. in Cxcil. 5 . 

t Dicimus C. Verrem—quadringentics sestrrtiiim ex Sicilia 
contra leges abstulisse. Act. l. 18. 
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upon him the envy and ill will of the nobility: 
which was so far, however, from moving him, that, 
in open defiance of it, he declares, “ that the nobles 
“ were natural enemies to the virtue and industry 
“ of all new men; and, as if they were of another 
“ race and species, could never be reconciled or 
“ induced to favor them, by any ^observance, or 
“ good offices whatsoever: that, for his part, there- 
** fore, like many others before him, he would pur- 
** sue his own course, and make his way to the 
“ favor of the people, and the honors of the state, 
“.by his diligence and faithful services, without re- 
“ garding the quarrels to which he might expose 
“ himself.—That if, in this trial, the judges did not 
“ answer the good opinion which he had conceived 
“ of them, he was resolved to prosecute, not only 
“ those who were actuaHy guilty of corruption, but 
“ those too who were privy to it: and if any should 
“ be so audacious as to attempt, by power or arti- 
“ fice, to influence the bench, and screen the cri' 
“ minal, he would call him to answer for it before 
“ the people, and shew himself more vigorous in 
“ pursuing him, than he had been cv6n in prose- 
“ cuting Verres*.” 

But, before I dismiss the cause of Verres, it will 
not be improper to add a short account of some of 
his principal crimes, in ordar to give the -reader a 
clearer notion of the usual method of governing 
provinces, and explain the grounds of those fre¬ 
quent impeachments and public trials, * which he 

* Proinde siqui sunt, qui in hoc reo aut potentes, aut audaccs, 
aut artifices ad corrumpendum judicium velint^sse, ita sintpara- 
ti, ut dibCeptante populo Romano mecum sihi rem videant tutu- 
laxn, die, InVerr. 5. 71- 
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will meet with in the sequel of this history: for, 
though few of their governors ever came up to the 
full measure of Verrcs's iniquity, yet the greatest 
part were guilty, in some degree, of every kind of 
oppression, with which Verres himself was charged. 
This Cicero frequently intimates in his pleading, 
and urges the necessity of condemning him for the 
sake of the example, and to prevent such practices 
from growing too general to be controlled*. 

The accusation was divided into four heads, 1. 
Of corruption in judging causes; 2. Of extortion 
in collecting the tithes and revenues of the Repub¬ 
lic ; 3. Of plundering the subjects of their statues 
and wrought plate, which was his peculiar taste; 
4 . Of illegal and tyrannical punishments. I shall 
give a specimen or two of each from the great num¬ 
ber that Cicero has collected, which yet, as he tells 
us, was but a small extract from an infinitely 
greater, of which Verres had been actually guilty. 

There was not an estate in Sicily, of any consi¬ 
derable value, which had been disposed of by will 
for twenty years past, where Verres had not his 
emissaries at work to find some flaw in the title, or 
some omission in executing the conditions of the 
testator, as a ground of extorting money from the 
heir. Dio of Halesa, a man of eminent quality, 
was in quiet possession of a great inheritance, left 
to him by the will of a relation, wlio had enjoined 
him to erect certain statues in the square of the 
city, on the penalty of forfeiting the estate to 

* Quid igitur dicet ? fechse alios.—Sunt qucedani omnino in 
te singularia—i}uaedam tibi cum multis communia. Krgo omittam 
tuos peculatus, ut ob jus dicundum pecunias acceptas—quse forsi- 
tan alii quoque feccrint, &c. In V«rr. I. :3. 8S. 
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the Eryciiiian Venus. The statues were erected 
according to the will; yet Verres, having found 
some little pretence for cavilling, suborned an ob¬ 
scure Sicilian, one of his own informers, to sue for 
the estate in the name of Venus ; and when the 
cause was brought before him, forced Dio to com¬ 
pound with him for about nine thousand pounds, 
and to yield to him also a famous breed of marcs, 
with all the valuable plate and furniture of his 
house*. 

Sopater, an eminent citizen of Haliciae, had been 
accused before the late praetor C. Sacerdos, of a 
capital crime, of which he was honorably ac¬ 
quitted : but when Verres succeeded to the govern¬ 
ment, the prosecutors nenewTd their charge, and 
brought him to a second trial before their new pras- 
tor; to which Sopater, trusting to his innocence, and 
the judgment of Sacerdos, readily submitted with¬ 
out any apprehension of danger. After one hear¬ 
ing, the cause was adjourned, when Timarchides, 
the freedman and principal agent of Verres, came 
to Sopater, and admonished him, as a friend, not 
to depend too much on the goodness of his cause, 
and his former absolution, for that his adversaries 
had resolved to offer mone^^ to the praetor,, who 
would rather take it for saving, than destroying a 
criminal, and was unwilling likewise to reverse the 
judgment of his predecessor. Sopater, sftiprised at 

Ilic est Dio—de quo multis primariis viris testibus salisfac- 
tum est, 11-S undecies numeratum esse, ut earn causam, in qua 
ne tenuissima quidem suspicio posset esse, isto cognoscente obti- 
neret: praeterea greges nobilissimarum equarum abactos: ar- 
genti vestisque stragulae dumi quod fueht esse direptum. In 
Verr. 1. 2.7. 
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this intimation, and not "knowing what answer to 
make, promised to consider of it; but declared him¬ 
self unable to advance any large sum. Upon con¬ 
sulting his friends, they all advised him to take the 
hint, and make up the matter; so that, in a second 
meeting with 7nnarchides, after alledging his par¬ 
ticular want of money, he compounded the affair 
for about seven hundred pounds, which he paid 
down upon the spot*. He now took all his trouble 
to be over; but, after another hearing, the cause 
W’as still adjourned; and Timarchides came again 
to let him know, that his accusers had offered a 
much larger sum than what he had given, and ad¬ 
vised him, if he was wise, to consider well what 
he had to do. But Sopater, provoked by a pro¬ 
ceeding so impudent, had not the patience even to 
hear Timarchides, but flatly told him, that they 
might do what they pleased, for he was determined 
to give no more. All his friends were of the same 
mind, imagining, that whatever Verres himself 
might intend to do, he would not be able to draw 
the other judges into it, being all men of the first 
figure in Syracuse, who had judged the same cause 
already, with the late prajtor, and acquitted So¬ 
pater. When the thi^d hearing came on, Verres 
ordered Petilius, a Roman knight, who was one of 
the bench, to go and hear a private cause, which 
was appoiiEtcd for that day, and of which he was 
likewise the judge. Petilius refused, allcdging, 

t 

* Post ad amicos rctulit. Qui cum ei fuissent auctores redi- 
niendu; salutis, ad Timarchidem vemt. Kxpositis suis ditHculta* 
tibtis, hominen ad H-S l\xx pcrducit, eamque ei pecuniain nu- 
mcrat. In Verr. 1. 2. 28. 
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that the rest of his assessors would be en2ao:ed in 
the present trial. But Verres declared, that they 
might all go with him too if they pleased, for lie 
did not desire to detain them; upon whicli they 
all presently withdrew^ some to sit as judges, and 
some to serve their friends in the other cause. IVli- 
nucius, Sopatcr’s advocate, seeing the bench thus 
cleared, took it for granted, that Verres would not 
proceed in the trial that day, and was going out of 
the court along with the rest; when Verres called 
him back,' and ordered him to enter upon the de¬ 
fence of his client. “ Defend him !” says he; 
“ before whom ?” “ Before me,” replied Verres, 

if you think me worthy to try a paltry Greek and 
Sicilian."’ “ I do not* dispute your worthiness,” 
says Miiiucius, “ but wish only that your assessors 
“ were present, who are so well acquainted M’itli the 
“ merits of the cause.” “ Begin, I tell you,” says 
Verres, “for they cannot be present.” “ Ko more 
“ can I,"’ replied Miiiucius ; “ for Petilius begged 
“ of me also to go, and sit with him upon the other 
“ trial."’ And when Verres, with many threats, re¬ 
quired him to stay, he absolutely refused to act, since 
the bench was dismissed, and so left the court, to¬ 
gether with all the rest of Sopater’s friends.-^-This 
somewhat discomposed Verres; but after he had 
been \i^hispered several, times by his clerk Timar- 
chides, he commanded Sopater to speak what he had 
to say in his own defence. Sopater implored him, by 
all the gods, not to proceed to sentence, till the rest 
of the judges could be present: but Verres called 
for the witnesses, and, after he had heard one or 
two of them, in a summary way, without their 

G 4 
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being interrogated by any one, put an end to the 
trial, and condemned the criminal*. 

Among the various branches of Verres’s illegal 
gains, the sale of offices was a considerable article: 
for there was not a magistracy of any kind to be 
disposed of either by lot or a free vote, which he 
did not arbitrarily sell to the best bidder. The 
priesthood of Jupiter, at Syracuse, was of all others 
the most honorable : the method of electing into it 
was to chuse three by a general vote out of three 
several classes of the citizens, whose names were 
afterwards cast into an urn, and the first of them 
that was drawn out obtained the priesthood. Ver- 
res had sold it-to Theomnastus, and procured him 
to be named in the first instance among the three; 
but as the remaining part was to be decided by lot, 
people were in great expectation to see how he 
would manage that which was not so easily in his 
power. He commanded, therefore, in the first place, 
that Theomnastus should be declared priest, with¬ 
out casting lots; but when the Syracusians remon¬ 
strated against it, as contrary to their religion, and 
the law, he called for the law, which ordered, “ that 
“ as many lots should be made as there were per- 
“ sons nominated, and that he, whose name came 

out the first, should be the priest.'’ He asked 
them “ how many were nominated ?” they an¬ 
swered, “Three “ And what more then,” says 
lie, “ is required by the law, than that three lots 

I 

* Turn repente iste testus citari Jubrt, Dicittinus & alter bre- 
viter. Nihil interrop;atur. Pra’co, dixisse pronuiitiat. Istc— 
properans de sella cxiluit; hominera innocentem, a C. Sacerclote 
absolutum indicta causa, do sententia scribae, medici, haruspicis- 
que condemnavit, Ib. 30. 
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should be cast, and one of them drawn out P’* 
They answered, “ Nothingupon which he pre¬ 
sently ordered three lots, with Theomnastus's name 
upon every one of them, to be cast into the urn, 
and so, by drawing out any one, the election was 
determined in his favor*. • 

The tenth of the corn of all the conquered towns 
in Sicily belonged to the Romans, as it had for¬ 
merly done to their own princes, and was always 
gathered in kind, and sent to Rome: but as this 
was not sufficient for the public use, the praetors 
had an appointment also of money from the trea¬ 
sury, to purchase such farther stores as were neces¬ 
sary for the current year. Now, the manner of 
collecting and ascertaining the quantity of tlic 
tithes, was settled by an old law of king Hiero, the 
most moderate and equitable of all their ancient 
tyrants : but Verres, by a strange sort of edict, 
ordered, that the owner should pay whatever the 
collector demanded ; but if he exacted more than 
his due, that he should be liable to a fine of eight 
times the valuef. By this edict, he threw the 
property, as it were, of the island, into the power of 
his officers, to whom he had farmed out the tithes; 
who, in virtue of the n€\y law, seized into their 
hands the whole crop of every town, and obliged 
the owners to give them whatever share of it, or 

9 

* Numquid igitiir oportet nisi tres sortes conjici, unam educi ? 
Nihil. Cunjici jubet tres, in (piibus omnibus scriptum csset no- 
inen Thcomnasti. Fit clamor maxiinus—ita, Jovis illud sacer- 
(lotium amplissimum per hanc rationem Theomnasto datur. Ib. 
51. 

t Tota Hieronica lege—rejecta & repudiata—edictum, judi' 
CCS, audite prseclarum: quantum dccumanus edidisset aratorem 
sibi decumae dare uportere, ut tantum arator dccumanu dare co- 
geretur, &c. Ii^Verr, 1. 3, 10* 
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composition in money, they thought fit; and if any 
refused, they not only plundered them of all their 
goods, but even tortured their persons, till they 
bad forced them to a compliance*. By this means, 
Verres having gathered a sufficient quantity of 
corn from the very tithes, to supply the full demands 
of Rome, put the whole money, that he had receiv¬ 
ed from the treasury, into his own pocketf; and 
used to brag, that he had got enough from this 
single article to screen him from any impeachment: 
and not without reason; since one of his clerks, 
who bad the management of this corn-money, was 
proved to have got above ten thousand pounds 
from the very fees which were allowed for collect- 
ing itj. The poor husband/nen, in the mean time, 
having no remedy, were forced to run away from 
their houses, and desert the tillage of the ground ; 
so that, from the registers, which were punctually 
kept in every town, of all the occupiers of arable 
lands in the island, it appeared,, that, during the 
three years government of Verves, above two thirds 
of the whole number had entirely descrtetl tlreir 
farms, and left their lands uncultivated§. 

Apronius, a man of infamous litc and character, 

Apronius vciiit, oninc insArunientum diripuit, fnmiliam al>- 
duxit, peciis abegit—homincm corripi & suspend! jussit in oleas- 
tro, &c. Ib. 23. 

t .lam vero ab isto omnem illam ox aerario pocuniam, quum 
his oportiiit cititatibus pro frumento dari, lurrifactam vidotis. 
lb. 75, A'c. 

X Tu ex pocunia publica H-S tredocies scribam tuum pormis-sii 
tuo cum abstiilissc fetcarc, rcliquum tibi ullam detensionem putas 
esse ? Ib. SO. 

§ Agyrinensis ager—ducontos quinquaginta aratorcs habuit 
prime anno Pr®turae tiia;. Quid tertioanno.> OctoginJa—hoc 
peraeque in omul agro dccumano rcperictis, lb. 51) 52, &c. 
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was the principal farmer of the tithes : who, when 
reproached with the cruelty of his exactions, made 
no scruple to own, that the chief share of the gain 
was placed to the account of the prsetor. These 
words were charged upon him in the presence of 
Verres and the magistrates of Syracuse, by oneRu- 
brius, who offered a wager and trial upon the proof 
of them ; but Verres, without sliewing any concern 
or emotion at it, privately took care to hush up 
the matter, and prevent the dispute from proceed¬ 
ing any farther*. 

The same wager was offered a second time, and 
in the same public manner, by one Scandilius, who 
loudly demanded judges to decide it: to which 
Verres, not being able,to appease the clamor of the 
man, was forced to consent, and named them pre¬ 
sently out of his own band, Cornelius his physician, 
Volusius his soothsayer, and Valerius his crier; 
to whom he usually referred all disputes, in which 
he had any interest. Scandilius insisted to have 
them named out of the magistrates of Sicily, or that 
the matter should be referred to Rome: but Verres 
declared, that he would not trust a cause, in which 
his own reputation was i^t stake, to any but his own 
friends; and when Scandilius refused to produce 
his proofs before such arbitrators, Verres condemn¬ 
ed him in the forfeiture of his wager, which was 
forty pounds, to Aproniusj*. , 

* Eorum omniftra, qui decuinani vocabantur, princeps crat 
Q. illc Apronius, quern videtis: de cujus ijjiprobitatc'&iugulaii 
gravissimarum Icgutionum quehmonias audistis. lb. 9* 

Cum palain Syrucusis, te audiente, mai^iino cunventu, P. Ku- 
brius Q. Apronium spomione lace^sivit, ni Apronius dicutaret, te 
sibi in decumis iesse socium, &c. lb. 57- 

t llic tu medicum & haruspicem, & pNeconcm tumn recuperaf 
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C. Heius was the principal citizen of Messana, 
where he lived very splendidly in the most magni¬ 
ficent house of the city, and used to receive all the 
Koman magistrates with great hospitality. He 
had a chapel in his house, built by his ancestors, 
and furnished with certain images of tire gods, of 
admirable sculpture, and inestimable value. On 
one side stood a Cupid, of marble, made by Praxi¬ 
teles : on the other, a Hercules, of brass, by My¬ 
ron ; with a little altar before each god, to denote 
the religion and sanctity of the place. There were 
likewise two other figures, of brass, of two young 
women, called Canephoiic, with baskets on their 
heads, carrying things proper for sacrifice, after 
the manner of the Athenians!—the work of Polycle- 
tus. These statues v ere an ornament not only to 
Heius, but to Messana itself^ being known to every 
body at Rome, and constantly visited by all stran¬ 
gers, to whom Ileiiis’s house was always open.— 
The Cupid had been borrowed by C. Claudius, for 
the decoration of the forum in his sedileship, anti 
w'as carefully sent back to Messana; but Verres, 
while he w’as Heius’s guest, M’oiild never suffer him 
to rest, till he had stript his chapel of the gods, and 
the Canephoraj; and, to cover the act from an ap¬ 
pearance of robbery, forced Heius to enter them 
into his accounts, as if they had been sold to him 
for fifty pounds; whereas, at a public auction in 

tores dabis ? [lb. fiO.] Iste viros optiinos Tccuperatores dat 
eundem ilium mediAim Cornelium, etbaruspieem Vulusiaiium, et 
Valcrium pracconcm. Ib. 21, it. 11. 

Scandilius postulate de conventu recuperatores. Turn istc nc* 
gat se de existimatione suacuiquam, nisi suis, commissurum—co- 
git Scandilium quinque ilia millia nuntmum dare utqiie adnume- 
rareApronio. lb. 6'0. 
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Rome, as Cicero says, they had known one single 
statue of brass, of a moderate size, sold, a little be¬ 
fore, for a thousand*. Verres had seen, likewise, 
at Heius’s house, a suit of curious tapestry, rec¬ 
koned the best in Sicily, being of the kind which 
was called attalic, richly interwoven with gold: 
this he resolved also to extort from Heius, but not 
till he had secured the statues. As soon, therefore, 
as he left Messana, he began to urge Heius, by let¬ 
ters, to send him the tapestry to Agrigentum, for 
some particular service which he pretended ; but, 
when he had once got it into his hands, he never 
restored itf. Now Messana, as it is said above, 
was the only city of Sicily that persevered to the 
last in the interest of Verres ; and, at the time of 
the trial, sent a public testimonial iu his praise, by 
a deputation of its eminent citizens, of which this 
very Heius was tlie chief Yet, when he came to 
be interrogated, and cross-examined by Cicero, he 
frankly declared, that, though he was obliged to 
perform what the authority of his city had imposed 
upon him, yet that he had been plundered by Ver¬ 
res, of his gods, which were left to him by his an¬ 
cestors, and which he never w^ould have parted 


* Erat aput] Ileiuni sacrarium magna cum dignitate in aedibus, 
a majuribub traditum, perantiquuin: in quo signa pulchcrriraa 
quatuor, sumino artificio, siimina,inobilitatc, &c. [In Verr. !. 
4. 2.] C. Claudius, cujus ^dilitatem magnificentissimum scimus 
fiiisse, usus est hoc Cupidine tarn diu, dum forum Diis immortali- 
bus, populoque Romano habuit ornatum.—Hscc omnia, quae dixi, 
bigna ab Heio, de sacrario V'erres abstulit, &c. ib.*3. Ita jussis- 
ti, upinor, ipsum in tabulas referre. (ib. 6.] In auctiune signuni 
sencum non magnum H-S. cxx. miilibus venii*e non vidimus ? 
lb. 7. 

t Quid ? ilia Attalica, tota Sicilia nominata, ab eodero Hcio 
peripecasiiiata eraere oblitus es ?—At quomodo abstulit ? *.^ 0 . ib. 

12 . 
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vith, on any conditions whatsoever, if it had been 
in his power to keep them’*'. 

Verres had in his family two brothers, of Cili¬ 
cia, the one a fainter, the other a sculptor, on 
whose judgment he chiefly relied, in his choice of 
pictures and statues, and all other pieces of art.— 
They had been forced .to fly from thek country, 
for robbing a temple of Apollo, and were now em¬ 
ployed to hunt out every thing that was curious 
and valuable in Sicily, whether of public or private 
property. These brothers having given Verres no¬ 
tice of a large silver ewer, belonging to Pamphilus, 
of Lilybeum, of most elegant work, made by Boe- 
thus"!', Verres immediately sent for it, and seized it 
to his ovm use: and, while Pamphilus was sitting 
pensive at home, lamenting the loss of his rich 
vessel, the chief oriiamcnt«of his side-board, and 
the pride of his feasts, another messenger came run¬ 
ning to him, with orders to bring two silver cups 
also, which he was known to have, adorned with 
figures in relief, to be shewn to the praetor. Pam¬ 
philus, for fear of greater mischief, took up his 
cups, and carried them away himself: when he 
came to the palace, Verres happened to be asleep, 
but the brothers were walking in the hall, and wait¬ 
ing to receive him; who, as soon as they saw him. 
asked for the cups, ^yhieh he accordingly pro¬ 
duced. They commended the work; whilst he, 


* Quid enim poterat lleius respondere ?-Primo dixit, se 

ilium publice laudare, quod sibi ita niandatuin esset: deinde neque 
se ilia habuisse vcnalia, neque ulla conditione, bi utrum veliet 
licerct, adduci un^uam putuisbe ut vendcret illa, &c. In Verr. 
4. 7. 

f A celebrated Cartha:>iiiian sculptor, who left many famous 
works! behind him. \'id. Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. 33.12. it. hb. .34. 8. 
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with a sorrowful face, began to complain, that, if 
they took his cups from him, he should have no¬ 
thing, of any value, left in his house. The bro¬ 
thers, seeing his concern, asked how much he 
woyld give to preserve them ; in a word, they de¬ 
manded forty crowns; he offered twenty: but, 
while they were debating, Verres awaked, and call¬ 
ed for the cups; which being presently shewn to 
him, the brothers took occasion to observe, that 
they did not answer to the account that had been 
given of them, and were but of paltry work, not 
fit to be seen among his plate; to whose authority 
Verres readily submitted, and so Pamphilus saved 
his cups*. 

In the city of Tindaris there was a celebrated 
image of Mercury, which had been restored to 
them from Carthage, by Scipio, and was wor- 
shi])p€d by the people with singular devotion, 
and an annual festival. This statue, Verres re¬ 
solved to have, and commanded the chief magis¬ 
trate, Sopatcr, to see it taken down, and conveyed 
to Messana. But the people were so inflamed, and 
mutinous upon it, that Verres did not persist in his 
demand at that time; but, when he was leaving 
the place, renewed his orders to Sopater, with se¬ 
vere threats, to sec his command executed. Sopa¬ 
tcr proposed the matter to the senate, who univer- 


*■ Cybiratae sunt fratres—quorum alterum fingere opinor e corn 
solilum esse, alterum esse pictorera.—Canes venaticos diceres, ita 
odorabantur omnia et pervestigabant. In Verr. 4.'13. 

Memini Pamphilum Lilyhoetanum—raihi narrate, cum isle ab 
sese hydriam Boethi manu factam, prseclaro operc et grandi pon< 
dere per potestatem abstulissot; se sane tristiorm et ronturbariim 
domuiu revertisse, &c. lb. 14. 
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sally protested against it: in short, Verres returned 
to the town, and enquired for the statue; but was 
told, by Sopater, that the senate would not suffer it 
to be taken down, and had made it capital for any 
one to meddle with it without their orders. Do not 
“ tell me,” says Verres, “ of your senate, and your 
orders; if you do not presently deliver the statue, 
“ yon shall be scourged to death with rods.” So¬ 
pater, with tears, moved the affair again to the se¬ 
nate, and related the prsetor's threats; but in vain; 
they broke up in disorder, without giving an}^ an¬ 
swer. This was reported by Sopater to Verres, wdio 
was sitting in his tribunal; it was the midst of 
winter, the weather extremely cold, and it rained 
very heavily, when Verres ordered Sopater to be 
stripped, and carried into the market-place, and 
there to be tied upon an equestrian statue of C. 
Marcellus, and exposed, naked as he was, to tlie 
rain and the cold, and stretched, in a kind of tor¬ 
ture, upon the brazen horse; where he must neces¬ 
sarily have perished, if the people of the town, out 
of compassion to him, had not forced their senate 
to grant the Mercury to Verres*. 

Young Alltiochus, king of Syria, having been at 
Rome, to claim the kingdom of Egypt, in right of his 

i 

• Tumiste: Quam miht religionem narras ? qtiam pcenam f 
queni senatuin ? V'ivuin ic »on relmquam : morierc virgis, nisi 
signura traditur—Erat hieras summa, lempeslas, ut ipsum Sopa- 
trum dicere audistis, perfrigida; iinber maximus, cum ipse im- 
perat lictoribus, ut Sopatrum—praecipitem in forum dejiciant, 
nudtimque coffstituant—cum esset vinctus uudus in aere, inimbri, 
in frigore. Neque tamen finis huic injurize crudelitatiquc fiebat, 
donee populus aiquc universa multitudo, .atrocitute rei cummota, 
senatum clamore aoeg't, ut ei simulacrum illud Mercurii pollice- 
iclur. lb. 35. 40. 
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mother, passed through Sicily, at this time, on his 
return home, and came to Syracuse; where Verres, 
who knew that he had a great treasure with him, 
received him with a particular civility; made him 
large presents of wine, and all refreshments for his 
table, and entertained him most magnificently at 
supper. I'he king, pleased with this compliment, 
invited Verres, in his turn, to sup with him, when 
his side-hoard was dressed out in a royal manner, 
with his richest plate, and many vessels of solid 
gold, set with precious stones, among which there 
was a large jug of wine, made out of an entire gem 
with a handle of gold to it. Yvrrcs greedily sur¬ 
veyed and admired every piece, and the king re¬ 
joiced to see the Roman priutor so well satisfied 
w ith his entertainment. The next morning, Verres 
sent to the kinsr, to boiVow some of his choicest 
vessels, and, partieularly tlie jug, for the sake of 
shewing them, as he pretended, to his own work¬ 
men ; all w'hieh the king, liaviiig no suspicion of 
him, readily sent. Rut, besides these vessels of do- 
niestie use, the king had brought w ith him a large 
candlestick, or brancli for several lights, of ines¬ 
timable value, all made of precious stones, and 
adorned w'ith the richest jc;wels, whicli he had de¬ 
signed for an offering to Jupiter Capitoliiius; but, 
finding the repairs of the Capitol not finished, and 
no place yet ready for the reception of his offering, 
he resolved to carry it back, w'ithout shewing it to 
any body, that the l)canty of it might bchiew, and 
the more sur[>rising, when it came to be first seen 
in that temj)le. Verres, having got irjtelligence of 
this candlestick, sent again to the king, to beg, by 
all means, that he woukl favor him with a sight of 


VoL. I. II 
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it, promising, that he would not suffer any one else 
to see it. The king sent it presently by his ser¬ 
vants, who, after they had uncovered, and shewn 
it to Verres, expected to carry it back with them to 
the king; but Verres declared, that he could not 
sufficiently admire the beauty of the work, and 
must have more time to contemplate it; and obliged 
them, therefore, to go away, and leave it with him. 
Several days passed, and the king heard nothing 
from Verres; so that he thought proper to remind 
him, by a civil message, of sending back the ves¬ 
sels : but Verres ordered the servants to call again 
some other time. In short, after a second message, 
with no better success, the king was forced to speak 
to Verres himself: upon which Verres earnestly en¬ 
treated him to make him a present of tire candle¬ 
stick. The king affirmed* it to be impossible, on 
the account of his vow to Jupiter, to which many 
nations were witnesses. Verres then began to drop 
some threats; but, finding them of no more effect 
than his entreaties, he commanded the king to de¬ 
part, instantly, out of his province, declaring, that 
he had received intelligence of certain pirates, wlio 
were coming, from his kingdom, to invade Sicily. 
The poor king, finding himself tlms abused, and 
robbed of his treasure, went into the great square 
of the city, and, in a,public assembly of the people, 
calling upon- the gods and men to bear testimony 
to the injury, made a solemn dedication to Jupiter 
of tlie citiidlestick, wliich he had vowed and de¬ 
signed for the Capitol, and which Verres had, 
forciblv, taken from him’*^. 

* Ilex maximo conventu Syracusis in foro—flcns, ac Deos lio- 
minesque contestans clamare cepit, candulabiuin factum e gem- 
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When any vessel, richly laden^ happened to arrive 
in the ports of Siqily, it was generally seized by his 
spies and informers, on pretence of its coming from 
Spain, and, being filled with Sertorius’s soldiers: 
and;‘when the commanders exhibited their bills of 
lading, with a sample of their goods, to prove them¬ 
selves to be fair traders, who came, from different 
quarters of the world, some producing Tyrian pur¬ 
ple, others Arabian spices, some jewels and precious 
stones, others Greek wines and Asiatic slaves; the 
very proof, by which they hoped to save themselves, 
•was their certain ruin: Verres declared their goods 
to have been acquired by piracy, and, seizing the 
ships, with their cargoes, to his own use, com¬ 
mitted the whole crew to prison, though the greatest 
part of them, perhaps, were Roman citizens. There 
was a fiimous dungeon fti Syracuse, called the La- 
tomijE, of a vast and horrible depth, dug out of a 
solid rock, which, having originally been a quarry 
of stone, was converted to a prison by Dionysius, 
the tyrant. Here Verres kept great numbers of 
Roman citizens in chains, whom he had first in¬ 
jured to a degree that made it necessary to destroy 
them; whence few or none ever saw the light again, 
but were commonly strangled by his orders*. 

mis, quod in Capitolium missurus esset—id sibi C. Verrem abstu- 
lisse,—Id etsi antea jam mentc ^ cogitatiune sua consecratum as¬ 
set, tamen turn se in illo conventu civium Romanorum dare, do- 
nare, dicara, consecrare Jovi Opt. Max. &c. lb. 2S, 29 . 

« 

* Qurecunque navis ex Asia—vonerat, statim certis indicibus 
& custodibus tervebatur : vectures omnes in liatomias conjicie- 
bantur : onera atque merces in practoriam domqn} deferebantur— 
CU5 Sertorianos milites esse, atque a Dianio fugere dicebat, &c. 
In Verr. 1. 5. 56. 
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One Gavins, however, a Roman citizen of the 
town of Cosa, happened to escape from this dread¬ 
ful place, and run away to Messana; where, fan¬ 
cying himself out of danger, and, being ready to 
embark for Italy, he began to talk of the injuries 
which he had received, and of going straight to 
Rome, where erres sliould be sure to hear of him. 
But he mifflit as well have said the v'ords in the 
praetor's palace, as at Messana; for he was presently 
seized, and secured till Verres's arrival, who, com¬ 
ing thither soon after, condemned him as a sjiy of 
the fugitives, first to be scourged in the market¬ 
place, and then nailed to a cross, erected for the 
purpose, v)n a conspicuous part of the shore, and 
looking toAvards Italy, that the poor Avretch might 
have the additional misery of suffering that cruel 
death in sight, as it were, *of his home*. 

The coasts of Sicily being much infested by pi¬ 
rates, it Avas the custom of all prictors to fit out a 
fleet every year, for the protection of its trade and 
navigation. This fleet Avas provided by a contri¬ 
bution of the maritime toAvns, each of Avhich usually 
furnished a ship, Avith a certain number of men and 
provdsions; but Verres, for a valuable considera¬ 
tion, sometimes remitted the ship, and ahvays dis- 

Latomias Syracusanas omnes audisti‘>. Opus est ingens mag- 
ni6cum regum ac tyrannoriim. Totum est ex saxo mirandam in 
altitudinem depressu—nihii tain clausum ad exitus, nihil tarn tu- 
tum ad custodias, nec fieri nrc cogitari potent, [lb. 27.] Career 
ille, qui est a crudelissimo tyrannu Diemysio t'acius, qua? Latomim 
vocantur, iVi istius imperio domicilium civium llomanoruin fuir. 
Ib, 55. 

* Gavius hie, quern dico, Cosanus, cum in illu numero civium 
ab isto in vincla conjectus cssei, & nescio qua ratione clam e La- 
tomiis profu^sset—loqui Messanae coepit, queri, se civcm Ro- 
.manum in vincla conjectum, sibi recta iter esse Roroam, Verri se 
praesto advenienti futurum, &c. lb. 6l. 
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charged as many of the men as were able to pay 
for it. A fleet, however, was equipped, of seven 
xbjps; but for shew rather than service, without 
their complement, either of men or stores,^ and 
wholly unfit to act against an enemy; and the com¬ 
mand of it was given by him, not to his quaestor, 
or one of his lieutenants, as it was usual, but to 
Cleomencs, a Syracusian, whose wife was his mis¬ 
tress, that he might enjoy her company the more 
freely at home, while her husband was employed 
abroad. For, instead of spending the summer, as 
other governors used to do, in a progress through 
his province, he (juitted the palace of Syracuse, and 
retired to a little island adjoining to the city, to 
lodge in tents, or rich payilions, pitched close by the 
fountain of Arethusa; wliere, forbidding the ap¬ 
proach of men, or business to disturb him, lie passed 
two of the hot months in the company of his favo¬ 
rite women, and all the delicacy of pleasure that 
art and luxury could invent*. 

The fleet, in the mean time, sailed out of Syra¬ 
cuse, in great pomp, and saluted ^^erres and his 
company as it passed; when the Roman prajtor, 
says (Jicero, who had not been seen before for many 

days, shewed himself at last to the sailors, standing 

• 

* Erat & Nice, facie eximia, uxor Cleomenis Syracusaoi—iste 
autem cum vir esset Syracusis, uxorem ejus parum poterat animo 
suluto ac libero tot in acid, dies secum habere. Itac^ue cxcugitat 
rem singularem. Naves, quibus legatus praefuerat, Cleomeni, tra- 
dit. Class! pupuli Romani Cleomenem Syracusanum prseesseju- 
bet. Hoc eo facit, ut non solum ille abesset a domo—Nam aes- 
tate summa, quo tempore ceteri praetores obire prdvinciam, Sc con- 
cursare consueverunt—eo tempore ad luxuriein, libidinesque suas 
—tabernacula—carbaseis intenta velis collocari jussit in littore, 
^c. JnVerr. 5. 31. 
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on the shore in clippers, with a purple cloak and 
vest flowing down to his heels, and leaning oil the 
shoulder of a girl, to view this formidable 
dron*: which, instead of scouring the seas, sailed 
no farther, after several days, than into the port of 
Pachynhs. Here, as they lay peaceably at anchor, 
they Were surprised with an account of a numbfcf 
of pirate frigates, lying in another harbour very near 
to them: upon which the admiral Cleomenes Cut 
his cables in a great fright, and with all the sail 
that he could make, fled away tow'ards Pelorus, 
iind escaped to land: the rest of the ships followed 
him as fast as they could; but two of them, which 
sailed the slowest, were taken by the pirates, and 
one of the captains killed > the other captains quit¬ 
ted their ships, as CleOmenes had donte, and got 
safe to land. The pirates, finding the ships desert¬ 
ed, set fire to them all that evening, and the next 
day sailed boldly into the port of Syracuse, which 
reached into the very heart of the towm; where, 
after they had satisfied their curiosity, and filled 
the city with a general terror, they sailed out again 
at leisure, and in good order, in a kind of triumph 
over Verres, and the authority of Romet, 

* Ipse autem, qui visus multis diebus non esset, turn sc tainen 
in conspectum liautis paullisper dedit. Stetit solefttus praetor po* 
pnlt Romani enm pailio purpureo, tunicaque talari, muliercula 
nixus in lit^re. Ib. 83. 

Quintiliiih greatly admires this short description, as placing 
tb« very scene qnd tact before oti-r eyes, and suggesting still much 
more than expressed by it; [1. 8. 3.] but the concise elegance 
and expressive ifrevity, in which its beauty consists^ CfiMiot possi¬ 
bly be preserved in a translation. 

^ TuYte Prafedonu'ra dux Hfeiiacleb repent'e prater spem, nofi 
sua virtutc—victor, classein pukherrimam populi Romaifi in lit- 
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The news of a Roman fleet bunvt, and Syracuse 
insulted by pirates, made a great noise through all 
^icily. The captains, in excuse of themselves, were 
forced to tell the truth ; tliat their ships were scan¬ 
dalously unprovided both with men and stores, and 
in no condition to face an enemy; each of them 
relating how many of their sailors had been dis¬ 
charged by Verres's particular orders, on whom the 
whole blame was justly laid. When this came to 
his ears, he sent for the captains, and after threaten¬ 
ing tliem very severely for talking in that manner, 
forced them to declare, and to testify it also in writ¬ 
ing, that every one of their ships had its full com¬ 
plement of all things necessary : but finding, after 
all, that there M'as no way of stifling the clamor, 
and that it would necessarily reach Rome, he re- 
soU ed, for the extenuation of his own crime, to 
sacrifice the poor captains, and put them all to 
death, except the admiral Cleomenes, the most cri¬ 
minal of them all, and, at his request, the commander 
also of his ship. In consequence of this resolution, 
the four remaining captains, after fourteen days 
from the action, when they suspected no danger, 
were arrested and clapt mto irons. They were all 
young men, of the principal families of Sicily, 
some of them the only son^f of aged parents, who 
came presently, in great consternation, to Syracuse, 
to solicit the praetor for their pardon. ^But Verres 
was inexorable; and having thrown them into his 

dungeon, where no body was sufiered to speak with 

* 

tus expulsam & ejectam, cum primum advesperasceret, infiam- 
inari iucendiqttc jussit, &c. Ib. 35, 36. 
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them, coiiclcniiicd them to lose their heads; whilst 
all tlic service that their unhappy parents could do 
for them, was to bribe the executioner to'dispatch 
them with one stroke, instead of more, which lie 
brutally refused to do, unless he was paid for it, 
and to purchase of Timarchides, the liberty of giv¬ 
ing them burial*'. 

It happened, however, before tliis loss of the fleet, 
that a single pirate ship was taken by V^erres's 
lieutenants, and brought into Syracuse; which 
proved to be a very rich prize, and had on board a 
great number of handsome young fellows. There 
was a band-of musicians among them, whom Ver- 
res sent away to Home a present to a friend ; and 
the rest, who had either youth or beauty, or skill 
in any art, were distributed to his clerks and depen¬ 
dents, to be kept for his use; but the few who were 
old and deformed, were committed to the dungeon 
and reserved for punishment'l*. The captain of 
these pirates had long been -a terror to the Sicili¬ 
ans : so that they were all eager to see his person, 
and to feed their eyes with his execution: but 
being rich, he found means to redeem his head, 

i. 

* ClcomiMirm iiavurchos ad se vocari jubet; accusat cos, 
quod hujusmodi dc sc sermones habucrint; royat ut id faceredc- 
bisfaiit, & iohuaquisque luixivlicat sc laniuin habuisse iiautaruin, 
quantum oportucrit—III! st* ostendunt quod vcllet esse lacturos— 
Iste in tabuias refeit; obsignat signis amicorum—Istc bnminibus 
miseris inoocentibusque inj'ci catenas jubet—Veniunt Syracusas 
parentes propifiquique miseroruni adoiescentiuin, &c. In Verr 
5, 39, 40, &c. 

t Erat ea navis plena juventutis formosissim.TP, plena argenti 
facti atque signati, ‘multa cum stragula veste—siqui senes aut de¬ 
formes erant, eos in bostium numero ducit; qui aliquid forma*, 
jDtatis, artificiique habebant, abducit omnes, nonnullos stribis 
suis, filio, cobortique distribuit. Symphoniacos homines sex cui- 
dam ainico suo Rumam muncri misit, 6cc. Ib. ^25, 6cc. 
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and was carefully kept out of sight, and conveyed 
to some private custody, till Verres could make* 
die best market of him. The people, in the mean 
time,'"grew impatient and clamorous for the death 
of the pirates, whom all other prsetors used to 
execute as soon as taken; and, knowing the 
number of them to he great, could not be satis- 
fied with the few old and decrepit, whom Verres 
willingly sacrificed to their resentment. He took 
this opportunity therefore to clear the dungeon of 
those Roman citizens, whom he had reserved for 
such an occasion, and now brought out to execu¬ 
tion as a part of the piratical crew : but‘to prevent 
the imprecations and cries, which citizens used tp 
make of their being free Romans, and to liinder 
their being known also* to any other citizens there 
present, he produced them all with their heads and 
faces so mufiled up, that they could neither be 
heard nor seen, and in that cruel manner destroyed 
great numbers of innocent men*. But to finish at 
last this whole story of Verres: After he had lived 
many years in a miserable exile, forgotten and de¬ 
serted by all his friends, he is said to have been re¬ 
lieved by the generosity of Cicerof; yet was pro- 

Arebipiratam ipsura vidit neriM)—cum omnes, ut mos est, 
conciirrcrent, quaererent, videre cuperpnt, &c. [ib. 2().] Cum inaxi- 
mus numiTus deesser, turn iste in eorum locum, quos domum suam 
de piratis abduxerat, substituere ccepit cives Romanos, quos in 
carcerem antea conjccerat—Itaque alii cives Romsmi ne cognos- 
cerentur, capitibus obvolutis c carcere ad palum atquenccem rapie- 
bantur, &c. lb. 28, &c. 

Quid de muUituiline dicemus eorum, qui ca[vitibus involutis in 
piratarum captivoruinque numero producebantur, ut securi feri- 
rentur. Ib. 6o. 

t Senec. 1. 6. Suasor. 6. 
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scribed and murdered after all by Marc Antony, 
for the sake of his fine statues and Corinthian ves¬ 
sels, which he refused to part with* * * § : “ happy onlv„’'« 
as Lactantius says, “ before his death, to haVeseeii 
the more deplorable end of his old enemy and ac¬ 
cuser Cicerof.’' 

But neither the condemnation of this criminal, 
nor the concessions already made by the senate, 
were able to pacify the discontents of the people : 
they demanded still, as loudly as ever, the restora¬ 
tion of the tribunician power, and the right of ju¬ 
dicature to the equestrian order ; till, after various 
contests and tumults, excited annually on that ac¬ 
count by the tribunes, they n ere gratified this year 
in them both; in the first by Poinpey the consul, 
in the second by L. Cotta, the pi actor;];. The tri¬ 
bunes were sti'eniiously assisted in all this struggle 
by J. Cajsar§, and as strenuously opposed by all 
who wished well to the tranquillity of the city ; for 
long experience had shewn, that they had always 
been, not only the chief disturbers of the public 
peace, by the abuse of their extravagant power, but 
the constant tools of all the ambitious, who had 
any designs of advancing themselves above tlie 
lawsjj: for, by corrupting one or more of the tri¬ 
bunes, which they wdte sure to effect by paying 
their full price, they could either obtain from the 
people whate\XT they wanted, or obstruct at least 

* Plin. Hist. N. 1. S4. 2. 

t Lactan. 2. 4. 

J Hoc coQSuialu Pompeius triUuniciani potcstatcui restituitca- 
jus iinagincni S^lla sine iv roliquorat. Veil. Pat. 2. 30. 

§ Auctorcs icstituciidx tribunici.x* potestatis cnixissime juvit. 
Sueton. J. Cies. 5. 

11 De Leg. J. 9. 
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whatever should be attempted against them: so 
that this act was generally disliked by the better 
,.4!ort, and gave a suspicion of no good intentions in 
Pompey; who, to remove all jealousies against 
him, on this, or any other account, voluntarily 
took an oath, that, on the expiration of his consul¬ 
ship, he would accept no public command or go¬ 
vernment, but content himself with the condition 
of a private senator*. 

Plutarch speaks of this act, as the effect of Pom- 
pey’s gratitude to the people, for the extraordinary 
honors which they had heaped upon him : but Ci¬ 
cero makes the best excuse for it, after Pompey's 
death, which the thing itself woukl bear, by ob¬ 
serving, that a statesman must alwavs consider not 
only what is best, but what is necessary to the 
times ; that Pompey well knew the impatience of 
the people; and that they wouhl not bear the loss 
of the tribunician power much longer; and it was 
the part, therefore, of a good citizen, not to leave 
to a had one, the credit of doing what was too po¬ 
pular to be withstoodf. But, whatever were Pom- 
pey’s views, in the restitution of this power, whe¬ 
ther he wanted the skill* or the inclination to ap¬ 
ply it to any bad purpose, it is certain, that he had 
cause to repent of it afterwards, when Caesar, who 
had a better head, with a worse heart, took the ad¬ 
vantage of it, to his ruin; and, by the^ help of the 
tribunes, was supplied both with the power and the 
pretext for overturning the Republic.};. 

* Qui cum consul laudabiliter jurasset, se*in nullam provinci- 
am ox eo magistratu ituruiii. Veil. Pat. 2. 31. 

t De Leg. 3. 11. 

f '*OTe jrj aai ru TlofMg7)iy f/.SsfAi'k'ntfe 

-“ay«y«yov7» IwJ -t*© atgpgaiov, Appian. 2 p. 41'5. 
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As to the other dispute, about restoring the right 
of judging to the knights, it was thoiiglit the best 
way of correcting the insolence of the nobles, tg 
subject them to the judicature of an infcrioi-'order, 
who, from a natural jealousy and envy towards 
them, would be sure to punish their oppressions 
with proper severity. It Avas ended, however, at 
last, by a compromise, and a new law w^as prepared, 
by common consent, to vest this power jointly in 
the senators and the knights; from eaeh of which 
orders a certain number was to be drawn annually, 
by lot, to sit in judgment, together with the prie- 
ton, upon all causes*. 

But, for the more effectual cure of that general 
licence, and corruption of morals, which had in¬ 
fected all orders, another remedy was also provided 
this year, an election of censors : it ought regular¬ 
ly to have been made every five years, but had noAv 
been intermitted, from the time of Sylla, for about 
seventeen. These censors were the onardiuns of 
the discipline and manners of the eity l', and had a 
power to punish vice and immorality, by some 
mark of infamy, in all ranks of men, from the high¬ 
est to the lowest. The persons now chosen Averc, 
L. Gellius and Cn. Lentidus ; both of them men¬ 
tioned by Cicero as Ins particular acquaintance, 
and the last, as his intimate friend Their autho- 


* Per idem tempus Cotta judicandi munus, <[uod C, Gracchus 
ereptum Senatui, ad Kquites, Sylla ab illis ad Senalum transtule- 
rat, aequaliter intc^r utrumque ordiiietn partitas est. Veil. Pat. 
2. 32. 

t Tu cs pracfectus raoribus, niagistcr vctcris disciplinas ac scve> 
ritalis. Pro Cluen. 46. 

I Nam inihi—cum jambobus est amicitia: cum altero vero^ 
magnus usus & summa neccssitudo. Pro Cluen. 42. 
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rity, after so long an intermission, was exercised 
with that severity which the libertinism of the 
times required; for they expelled above sixty-four 
from the senate, for notorious immoralities, the 
greatest part for the detestable practice of taking 
money for judging causes*, and, among them, C. 
Antonius, the uncle of the triumvir; subscribing 
their reasons for it, that he had pTiindered the al¬ 
lies, declined a trial, mortgaged his lands, and was 
not master of his estatef: yet this very Antonius 
was elected a.*dile and pnetor, soon after, in his 
proper course, and, within six years, advanced to 
the consulship : which conlirms what Cicero says 
of this censorian animadversion, that it was be¬ 
come merely nominal, and had no other effect than 
of putting a man to the blushj. 

From the impeachment of Verres, Cicero enter¬ 
ed upon the a'dileship, and, in one of his speeches, 
gives us a short account of the duty of it: “I am 
“ now chosen a'dile,” says lie, “ and am sensible of 
“ what is committed to me by tlie Roman people: 
“ I am to exhibit, with the greatest solemnity, the 
“ most sacred sports to Ceres, Liber, and Libera; 
“ am to appease and conciliate the mother Flora to 
“ the people and city of Rome, by the celebration of 
“ the public games; am fo furnish out those anci- 

Quos autem duo Censores, cldrissimi viri furti & captaruin 
pccuniaruin nomine notaverunt; ii non modo in Senatum redie- 
runt, sed etiam iiiarum ipsarum rerum judiciis absoluti ^unt. lb. 
Vid. Pigh. Annul, ad A. U. 083. 

t Asconius in Urat. in Tog. cand. * 

I Cunsoris judicium nihil fere dainnato ad’ert praetor ruborem. 
Itaquc quod omnis ea judicatio versatur tanturomodo m nomine, 
animadversio ilia ignominia dicta cst. Fragment, e lib. 4. de 
Repub. ex Nonio. 
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“ ent shews, the first which were called Roman, 
with all possible dignity and religion, in honor of 
Jupiter, Juno, Minerva; am to take care, also, of 
all the sacred edifices, and, indeed, of the whole 
“ city,” &c* * * § . The people were passionately^fond" 
of all these games and diversions; and the public 
allowance for them being but small, according to 
the frugality of the old Republic, the a'diles sup¬ 
plied the rest, at their own cost, and were often 
ruined by it. For every part of the empire was 
ransacked for what was rare and curious, to adorn 
the splendor of their shews : the forum, in which 
they were exhibited, was usually beautified with 
porticos, built for the purpose, and filled with the 
choicest statues and pictures which Rome and Italy 
afforded. Cicero reproaches Appius for draining 
Greece, and the islands, of all their furniture, of 
this kind, for the ornament of his adileshipf : and 
V^erres is said to have supplied his friends, Horten- 
sius and IMetellus, with all the fine statues of 
which he had plundered the provinces^. 

Several of the greatest men of Cicero's time, had 
distinguished themselves by an extraordinary ex- 
pence and magnificence in this magistracy; Lu¬ 
lus, Scaurus, Lentulus, Hortensius§, and C. A.n- 
tonius, who, though expelled so lately from the 
senate, entertained thejcity, this year, with stage- 
plays, whose scenes were covered with silver; in 

* In Verr, 5» 14. 

i Omnia si^na, tabula^, ornamentorum quod superfuit in fanis 
& coininunibui) locis, tota e Graecia atque Insulis omnibus, hono¬ 
ris populi Rum, causa—deportavit. Pro Dom. ad Punt. 43. 

j Asconius, 

§ De Offic, 2. 10'. 
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which he was followed, afterwards, by Mirraena*: 
yet j. Cajsar outdid them all; and, in the sports 
exhibited for his father’s funeral, made the whole 
furniture of the theatre of solid silver, so that wild 
' beasts were then first seen to tread on that metalf: 
but the excess of his expence was but in propor¬ 
tion to the excess of his ambition; for the rest were 
only purchasing the consulship; Ite the empire.— 
Cicero took tlie middle way, and observed the 
rule, which he prescribed afterwards to his son, of 
an expcnce agreeable to his circumstancesj; so as 
neither to hurt his character, by a sordid illiberali- 
ty, nor his fortunes, by a vain ostentation of mag¬ 
nificence ; since the one, by making a man odious, 
deprives him of the power of doing'^good; the 
other, by making him necessitous, puts him under 
the temptation of doing ill: thus Mamercus, by de¬ 
clining the ajdilcship, through frugality, lost the 
consulship§: and Caisar, by his prodigality, was 
forced to repair his own ruin, by ruining the Re¬ 
public. 

J3ut Cicero's popularity was built on a more so¬ 
lid foundation, the affection of his citizens,, from a 
sense of his merit and services; yet, in compliance 

* I’go qui trinos luilos fcc(M*am, tamon Anionii ludis 

commo\ Tibi, qui casu nullos fcceras, nihil hujus istam ip- 

sam, quam tu irrides, argenteam isceuam advcrsatain putas ? Pro 
Mura;u. ‘20. 

Mox, q\iod ctiam in municipiiii iraitantur, C. Antonins ludos 
sc'cna argentea fecit: item L. Mursena. Plin. Hist. N. ‘i.”. 3. 

t Ciysar, qui postea Dictator fuit, primus in iEdiiitatc, muncro 
p«tris fuiicbri, omni apparatu aronie argentco usds est, ferasque 
argonteis vasis insedcre turn primum visum, lb., 

I tjuare si postulatur a populo-faciendum cst, modo pK^' 

facultatibus; n(»s ipsi ut fecimiis. De Offic. 2i IT- 
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the custom and humor of the city, he fur- 
niilied the three solemn shews abovementioneci, to 
tlie^ntire satisfaction of the people: an expence 
which h© calls little, in respect to the great honors 
which -he had received from them* * * § . The Sicili- '' 
ans, during his aedileship, gave him effectual proofs 
of their gratitude, by supplying him largely with 
all manner of "provisions, which their island af¬ 
forded, for the use of his table and the public 
feasts, which he was obliged to provide in this ma¬ 
gistracy : but, instead of making any private ad¬ 
vantage of their liberality, he applied the whole to 
the benefit of the poor; and, by the help of this 
extraordinary supply, contrived to reduce the 
price of victuals in the markets^. 

Hortensiiis was one Of the consuls of tliis year: 

%» ^ 

which produced nothing memorable, but tlie dedi¬ 
cation of the Capitol, by Q. Lutatius Catulus. It 
had been burnt down in Svlla’s time, avIio under- 
took the care of rebuilding it, but did not live to 
See it finished, which be lamented in his last illness, 
as the only tiling wanting to complete his felicity;[;. 

By his death, that charge fell to Catulus, as being 
consul at tlie time, who dedicated it this summer 
with great pomp aiirl solemnity, and had the ho¬ 
nor to have his name ills^ribcd on the front§. 

* Nam pro amplitudine beJnorum, quos cunctis sufFragiis adep— 
ti sumus—sane pxiguus siuntus ililidilitatis fuit. Ib. 

■f Plut.,in Cic. 

' t Hoc tai!K?ii/felicitati suse defuisse c(»nfcssus est, quod Capito- 
liuin non dedi^avisset. Plin. Hist. N. / . 43. 

Ciirain victor S^Ua suscepit, iicqiie tamou dedicavit: hoc unum 
felicitati ncgatiim. Tacit. Hist. 3‘. 72. 

§ The following ioKription was found in the ruins of the Ca- 
eind is supposed by some to be the very original which Cam- 
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On the occasion of this festival^ be li aiM ^llave 
introduced some instances of luxury, not ^own 
before in Rome, of covering the area, in whil^ 'l^e 
people sat, with a purple veil, itnitating color 
of the sky, and defending from the injuries it; 
and of gilding the tiles of this nob4e fabric, 'l^hich 
were made of copper: for though the ceilings of 
temples had before been sometimes gilt, yet this 
was the first use of gold on the outside of any 
building*. Thus the Capitol, like all smeient 
structures, rose the more beautiful from its'ruins; 
which gave Cicero an opportunity of paying a par¬ 
ticular compliment to Catulus, in l^dtres’s trial, 
where he was one of the judges: for Verres, hav¬ 
ing intercepted, * as it js said above, the rich can¬ 
dlestick of king Antiochus, which was designed 


his put up; where if remained, as Tacitus says, to file of Vi- 
tcllius. lb. 

Q. LVTATIVS Q. F. 

Q. N. CATVLVS. COS. 
SVBSTRVCTIONEM, ET 
TABVLARIVM. EX S. C. 

FACIVNDVM. CVRaV. 

* Quod primus omnium invenit Q. Catulus, cum Capih:ilioi& 
dedicaret. Plin. ip. 1. Cum sua aetas varie de Catulo existimif- 
verit, quod tegulas ierens Capitolii inaurasset primus. Ib. 3S. 3. 
Though Pliny calls Catulus the first investor of these pur|il^ veilf^ 
yet Lucretius, who, as some tbiok, ia titis year, Or,bothers 

more probably, about sixteen years after, sp^s of .them as of 
common use in all the theatres. 

Carbasus ut quondam magnie inletita.llkieattit. 

• Lib. fi. 

Et'vulgo faciunt id lutca, russaque vfAit, 

£t ferrugina, cum iftagnis inteitfa 
Per molos volgata, tr^esqne n^easefAia 

Lib. 4. 73.. 

J. Caesar covered the ^huile fofufii whh tliftm, sOd thv lat^ 
emperors, the amphitheatres, in all their shews of gladiatan and 
other sports. Dio. 1. 43. 

VoL. I. 


I 
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for tBe.Capitol, Cicero, after he had charged him 
with it, takes occasion to say, “ I address myself 
** here to you, Catulus, for I am speaking of your 
** noble and beautiful moiilinient: it is your part 
“ to shew not only the severity of a judge, but the 
" animosity of an accuser. Your honor is united 
“ with th^t of this temple; and, by the favor of the 
“ senate, and people of Rome, your name is conse- 
“ crated with it to all posterity : it must be your 
“ care, therefore, that the Capitol, as it is now re- 
“ stored more splendidly, may be furnished also 
** more richly than it was before ; as if the lire had 

been sent/)n purpose from Heaven, not to de- 
“ stroy the ‘temple of Jupiter, but to require from 

us one more shining' and magnificent than the 
“ former*.” 

In this year, Cicero is supposed to have defend¬ 
ed Fonteius and Cacina. Fonteius had been prae¬ 
tor of the Narbonese Gaul, for three years, and 
was afterwards accused, by the people of the pro¬ 
vince, and one of their princes, Induciomarus, of 
great oppression, and exactions, in his govern¬ 
ment, and, especially, of imposing an arbitrary 
tax on the exportation of^their wines. There were 
two hearings in the cause, yet but one speech of 
Cicero’s remaining, and that,;so imperfect, that w’^e 
can hardly form a judgment either of the merit, or 
the issue of it. Cicero allows the charge of the wdnes 
to be a heafy one, if truef; and, by his method of 
defence, ono would suspect it to be so, since his 
pains are chiefty employed in exciting an aversion 
to the accusers,, and a compassion to the criminal. 

*I |1 Verr. 4, 31. -f- Pro Fonteio, 5. 
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For, to destroy the credit of the witnesses^ he re¬ 
presents the whole nation as a drunken, impious, 
faithless people; natural enemies to all religion, 
without any notion of the sanctity of an oath, and 
polluting the altars of their gods with human sa¬ 
crifices'. “ And what faith, what piety,” says he, 
‘‘ can you imagine to be in those, who think that 
“ the Gods are to be appeased by cruelty and hu- 
“ man blood* r” And, to raise, at last,, the pity 
of the judges, he urges, in apathetic peroration, the 
intercession, and tears, of Fonteius’s sister, oneof 
the vestal virgins, who was then present; opposing 
tlie piety and prayers of this holy suppliant, to the 
barbarity and perjuries of the impious Gauls; and 
admonishing the bench,^of the danger and arro¬ 
gance of slighting the suit of one, whose petitions, 
if the gods should reject, they themselves must be 
all undone, &ct. 

The cause of Cascina was about the right of 
succession to a private estate, which depended on 
a subtle point of lawj, arising from the interpreta¬ 
tion of the praetor's interdict: it shews, however, 
liis exact knowledge and skill^in the civil law, and 
that his public character and employment gave no 
interruption to his usual diligence in pleading causes. 

After the expiration of his*aedileship, he lost his 
cousin, Lucius Cicero, the late companion of his 
journey to Sicily; whose death he laments, with all 
the marks of a tender afiPection, in the following 
letter to Atticus. 

* Ib. 10. t Ib. 17. 

X Tota mihi causa pro Cascina, de verbis isterdicti fuit: res 
-involutes definiendo explicavimus. Orat. 29* 

is 
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“ You, who, of all men, know me the best. M ill 
easily conceive how much I liavc been afflicted, 
“ and M’hat a loss I have sustained, both in my 
“ public and domestic life : for in him 1 had every 
“ thing wliich could be agreealjle to a man, from 
“ the obliging, temper and beha^’iour of another. 

I make no doubt, therefore, but that you also 
“ are affected -with it, not only for the share which 
“ you bear in my grief, but for your OM n loss of a 
relation and a friend, accom]>lishc<l vuth every 
virtue; who loved you, as uell from his own in- 
“ clination, as from what he used to hear of you, 
“ from me*,” &c. 

What made his kinsman's death the more unluc¬ 
ky to him at this juncture, was the u'ant of hi.s 
help, in making interest for the praetorship, for 
which he now offered himself a candidate, after the 
usual interval of two yearsf, from the time of his 
being chosen sedile: but the city M as in such a 
ferment all this summer, that there M as like to be 
no election at all; the occasion of it arose from 
the publication of some new kws, M'hich M'cre ut¬ 
terly disliked, and fiercely opposed by the senate. 
The first of them was proposed in favor of Pom- 
pey, by A. Gabinius, one of the tribunes, as a tes¬ 
timony of their gratititde, and the first fruits, as it 
were, of that power which he had restored to them. 
It was to^rant him an extraordinary commission 
for quelling the pirates, who infested the coasts 
and navigation of the Mediterranean, to the dis- 

* Ad Att. 1. 5. 

t Ut si ^diiis fuiises, post biennium tuus annus esset. Ep. fam. 
10 , 25 . 
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grace of the empire, and the ruin of all commerce*^ 
by which an absolute command was conferred up¬ 
on him through all the provihces bordering on that 
sea, as far as fifty miles within land. These pirates 
w^ere grown so strong, and so audacious, that they 
had taken several Roman magistrates and embas¬ 
sadors prisoners, made some successful descents on 
Italy itself, and burnt the navy of'Rome, in the 
very port of Ostiaf. Yet the grant of a power so 
exorbitant, and unknown to the laws, was strenu¬ 
ously opposed by Catulus, Hortensius, and all the 
other chiefs of the senate, as dangerous to the pub¬ 
lic liberty, nor fit to be entrusted to any single 
person: they alledged, that these unusual grants 
were the cause of all the misery that the Republic 
had siiflered, from the proscriptions of Marius and 
Sylla, who, by a perpetual succession of extraordi¬ 
nary (‘ommands, were made too great to be con¬ 
trolled by the authority of the laws ; that though 
the same abuse of power was not to be apprehend¬ 
ed from Pompey, yet the thing itself was pernici¬ 
ous, and contrary to the constitution of Rome; 
that the equality of a democracy required, that the 
public honors should be shared alike, by all who 
were worthy of them; that there was no other way 


* Qiiis navigavit, qui non sc aut mortis aut servitutis periculo 
fomniitteret, cum aut hieme aut rct&rto praedonum mari uaviga- 
rct ? Pro leg. Manil. 11. 

t Qui ad VOS ab exteris nationibus venirent, querar, cum lega- 
ti populi Romani redempti sint ? Mercatoribus tutum mare non 
fuisse dicam, cum duodecim secures in potestatem praedonum 
pervenerint?—Quid ego Ostiensc incommodum, atque illam la- 
bem & ignominiam Reipub. querar, cum prope inspectantibus 
vobis, classis ca. cui Consul populi Romani {^raepositus esset, a 
prsedouibus capta atque oppressa est ? Ib. 12. , 
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fp make men worthy, and to furnish the city with 
a number and choice of experienced commanders : 
and if, as it was said by some, there were really 
none, at that time, fit to command, but Pompey, 
the true reason was, because they would suffer 
none to command but Pompey*. All the friends of 
Liicullus were particularly active in the opposition ; 
apprehending,‘that this new commission would en¬ 
croach upon his province and command in the Mi- 
thridatic war: so that Gabinius, to turn the popular 
clamor on that side, got a plan of the magnificent 
palace, which Liicullus was building, painted upon 
a banner, and carried about the streets by his mob; 
to intimate, that he was making all that expence 
out of the'spoils of the Repiiblici . 

Catulus, in speaking to the people against this 
law, demanded of them, if*every thing must needs 
be committed to Pompey, what they would do if 
any accident should befall him? Upon which, as 
Cicero says, he reaped the just fruit of his virtue, 
when they all cried out, with one voice, that their 
dependence would then be upon himj. Pompey, 
himself, who was naturally a great dissembler, af¬ 
fected, not only an indifference, but a dislike to 
the employment, and begged of the people to con¬ 
fer it on somebody else ;*^and, after all the fatigues 
which he had undergone in their service, to give 
him leave to retire to*the care of his domestic af- 

* Dio. 1. 36. p. l.S. 

t Tugiiriiyn ut jam videatur esse ilia villa, quam ipse Tributi 
nus plebib pictam olim in concionibus n.xplicabat, quo fortissiaium 
aesummum civtm—in invidiam vocaret. Pro Sexf. 43. 

J Qui cum ex vobis quaereret, si in uno Cn. Pompeio omnia 
prmeretis, si quid %o factum osset, in quo spom essetis habituri ?— 
C epit magnum suae virtutis fructum, cum omnes una prope vocq, 
in eo ipso vos speip habuuros psse dixisiis. Pro leg. Man. 20 . 
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fairs, and spare him the trouble and odium of so 
inviduous a commission* * * § . Rut this seeming self- 
denial gave a handle only to his friends to extol his 
modesty and integrity the more effectually; and, 
since there had been a precedent for the law, a few 
years before, in favor of a man, much inferior, both 
in merit and interest, M. Antonius']', it was carried 
against the united authority of all the magistrates, 
but with the general inclination of the people: 
when, from the greatest scarcity of provisions 
which had been known for a long time in Rome, 
the credit of Pompey’s name sunk the price of them 
at once, as if plenty had been actually ivstorcdj. 
But though the senate couUl not hinder the law, 
yet they had their revenge on Gabihius, the au¬ 
thor of it, by preventing his being chosen one of 
Pompey’s lieutenants, which was Avliat he chiefly 
aimed at, and what Pomj)ey himself solicited^ : 
though Pompey probably made him amends for it 
in some other way; since, as Cicero says, he was 
so necessitous at this time, and so profligate, that, 
if he had not carried his law, he must have turned 
pirate himself II. Pompey had a fleet of five hun- 

* Dio. 1. 36. p. 11. 

t Sed idem hoc ante bienpiuin In M. 4ntonii praetura decre- 
tum. Veil. Pat. 2. 31. 

I Quo die a vobis maritimo bello pruepositus est imperator, 
tanta repente vilitas annonae ex cumma inopia & cantate rei fru- 
mentariae consecuta est, unius hominis spe & nomine, tpiantuin 
vix ex summa ubertate agrorum diuturna pax etliccre potuisset. 
Pro. leg. Man. 15., 

§ Ne legaretur A. Gabinius Cn. Ponipeio expetenti ac postu> 
lanti. Ib. 

II Nisi rogationem de piratico bello tulisset, profecto egestate 
ac iinprubitate coactus piraticam ipse fctfistct. Post redit. in 
Senat. 5, 
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dred sail allowed for this expedition, with twenty- 
four lieutenants, chosen out of the senate* ; whom 
he distributed so skilfully through the several sta¬ 
tions of the Mediterranean, that, in less than fifty 
days, he drove the pirates out of all their lurking 
holes, and, in four months, put an end to the whole 
war; for he did not prepare for it till the end of 
winter, set out upon it in the beginning of spring, 
and finished it in the middle of summert- 

A second law was published by L. Otho, for the 
assignment of distinct seats, in the theatres, to the 
equestrian order, who used, before, to sit promis¬ 
cuously with the populace : but, by this law, four¬ 
teen rows of benches, next to those of the senators, 
were to be appropriated to their use; by which he 
secured to them, as Cicero says, both their dignity 
and their ])leasure J. The senate obtained the same 
privilege, of separate seats, about an hundred years 
before, in the consulsiiip of Scipio Africanus, which 
highly disgusted the people, and gave occasion, 
says Livy, as all innovations are apt to do, to much 
debate and censure; for many, of the wiser sort, 
condemned all such distinctions, in a free city, as 
dangerous to the public peace: and Scipio him¬ 
self afterwards repented, and blamed himself for 
suffering it§. Otho’s law, 'we may imagine, gave 
* Plur. ill Pomp. 

t Ipse autem, ut a Brunrlisib profoctus esf, undequinquage- 
sitiio die totam ad imperuim populi Romani Ciliciam adjunxit— 
ita tantum bellum—Cn. Pompdus extrema liiertie apparavit, 
incunte vere suscepit, media septate confecU. Pro leg. Man. 12. 

I L. Oiho, vir forti.s, mens necessarius, equestri ordiiii resti- 
tuit non solurn dignitatem, sed etiam voluptatero. Pro Mur. 19 . 

§ P. Airicanus lUe superior, ut dicitur, non solum a sapientis- 
simis hominibus, qnilum erant, verum etiam a seipso sirpe arru- 
satus est, quod cum consul essel—passuscsset turn primum a po- 
ari consessusenatoiia subsellia sepurari. Fio Cornel. 1. Frag- 
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still greater offence, as it was a greater affront to 
the people, to be removed yet farther from what, 
of all things, they were fondest of, the sight of plays 
and shews; it was carried, however, by the autho¬ 
rity of the tribune, and is frequently referred to, by 
the classic writers, as an act, very memorable, and* 
what made much noise in its time. 

C. Cornelius also, another tribune, was pushing 
forward a third law, of a graver kind, to prohibit 
bribery in elections, by the sanction of the se¬ 
verest penalties: the rigor of it highly displeased 
the senate, whose warm opposition raised great dis¬ 
orders in the city ; so that all other business was 
interrupted, the elections of magistrates adjourned, 
and the consuls forced to have a guard. The mat¬ 
ter, howev’^er, was compounded, by moderating the 
severity of the penalties^ in a new law offered by 
the consuls, which was accepted by Cornelius, and- 
enacted, in proper form, under the title of, the Cal- 
pnriiian law, from the name of the consul C. Cal- 
purnius Pisof. Cicero speaks of it still, as rigo¬ 
rously ilrawiij; for, besides a pecuniary fine, it 
rendered the guilty incapable of any public office 
or place in the senate. This Cornelius seems to 
have been a brave and honest tribune, though 
somewhat too fierce and impetuous in asserting 
the rights of the citizens: Jie published another 

ment. ex Asconio. [Liv. 1. 34. 54.] Ea res avertit vulgi ani* 
mum & favorein Scipioiiis vehementer quassavit. VaL Max. 2. 4. 

* —sedilibusque magnus in primis eques 

Othone contemp'o sedet-Hor. Ep. 4- 15. 

Sic libitum vano, qui nos distinxlf, Othoni. * Juv. 3. 15^. 

+ Dio. 1. 36. c. 18. 

I £rat enim severifdme scripta Calpurnia. Fro Mar. 23. 

3 
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law, to prohibit any man's being absolved from the 
obligation of the laws, except by the authority of 
the people; which, though a part of the old con¬ 
stitution, had long been usurped by the senate, 
who dispensed with the laws, by their own decrees, 
and those often made clandestinely, when a few 
only were privy to them. The senate, being re¬ 
solved not to part with so valuable a privilege, pre¬ 
vailed with another tribune to inhibit the publica¬ 
tion of it, when it came to be read; upon which 
Cornelius took the book from the clerk, and read 
it himself. This was irregular, and much in¬ 
veighed against, as a violation of the rights of the 
tribunatcj so that Cornelius was, once more, forced 
to compound the matter, by a milder law, forbidding 
the senate to pass any such decrees, unless when 
two hundred senators wefc present*. These dis¬ 
turbances, however, proved the occasion of an un¬ 
expected honor to Cicero, by giving him a more 
ample and public testimony of the people’s afl'ec- 
tion; for, in three diflcrcnt assemblies, convened 
for the choice of prsetors, two of which were dis¬ 
solved without effect, he was declared, every time, 
the first prictor, by the suffrages of all the cen- 
turiesf. 

The praetor was a magistrate next in dignity to 
the consuls, created Qriginally as a colleague or as¬ 
sistant to them in the administration of justice, and 
to supply their place also in absence^;. At first 
there was but one; but as the dominion and affairs 

• Asconii argument, pro Cornelio. 

f Nam cum*propter dilationom comitiorum ter praetor primu$ 
centuriis cunctis renuntiatub &um. Pro leg. Manil. 1. 

I Aul.Gel. 13. 15. 
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of the republic increased, so the number of the 
praitors was gradually enlarged from.one to eight. 
They were chosen, not as the inferior magistrates, 
by the people voting in their tribes, but in their 
centuries, as the consuls and censors also were. In 
the first method, the majority of votes in each tribe 
determined the general vote of the tribe, and a ma¬ 
jority of trilies determined the election, in which 
the meanest citizen had as good a vote as the best: 
but in the second, the balance of power was thrown 
into the hands of the better sort, by a wise contri¬ 
vance of one of their kings, Servius Tullius; who 
divided the whole body of the citizens into a hun¬ 
dred and iiinctj^-three centuries, according to a 
census or valuation of their estates; and then re¬ 
duced these centuries into six classes, according to 
the same rule, assigning to the first or richest class 
ninety-seven of these centuries, or a majority of the 
whole number ; so that, if the centuries of the first 
class agreed, tlm afl’air was over, and the votes of 
all the rest insignificant*. 

The business of the praetors was to preside and 
judge in all causes, especially of a public or crimi¬ 
nal kind, where their several jurisdictions were as¬ 
signed to them by lotf ; and it fell to Cicero's to 
sit upon actions of extortion and rapine, brought 
against magistrates and governors of provincesj; 

From this division of the people into classes, the word clas¬ 
sical, which wc now apply to writers of the first rank, is derived: 
ior it signified originally persons of the first class, the rest being 
styled infra classejn. Ib. 7. 1*^. 

t In Verr. Act. 1. 8. 

t Postulatur ap .id me prsntorem priinum pecuniis repetuQ- 
dis. Pro Cornel. 1. Iragin. 
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in which, as he tells us himself, he had acted as an 
accuser, sat as a judge, and presided as praetor*'. 
In this office he acquired a great reputation of in¬ 
tegrity, by the condemnation of Licinius Macer, a 
person of praetorian dignity and great eloquence ; 
who would have made an eminent figure at the bar, 
if his abilities had not been sullied by the infamy 
of a vicious life'l'. “ This man,'’ as Plutarch re¬ 
lates it, “ depending upon his interest, and the in- 
“ fluence of Crassus, Avho supported him with all 
“ his power, was so confident of being acquitted, 
that, without waiting for sentence, he went home 
to dress himself, and, as if already absolved, was 
returning towards the court in a white gown; 
** but l)eing met on his way by Crassus, and in- 
formed that he was condemned by the unani- 
mous suflrage of the benc^h, he took his bed, and 
died immediately.” The story is told differently 
by other w’liters: “ That JMaccr was actually in 
“the court, expecting the issue; but perceiving 
“ Cicero ready to giv'e judgment against him, he 
'* sent one to let him know that he was dead, and 
“ stopping his breath at the same time with an 
“ handkerchief, instantly expired; so that Cicero 


tt 


did not proceed to sentence, by w hich Macer's 
estate w^as saved to his son Licinius Calvus, an 


orator afterwards of the first merit and 


emi- 


“ ncncej.” But, from (.'icero’s own account, it ap¬ 
pears, that, after treating Macer in the trial w ith 


great caiidur and equity, he actually condemned 


* Accusavi de pecuniis rcpetuutlis, judex sedi, praetor quwsivi, 
&c. Pro Rabir. Post. 4. 
f Brutus, 352. 

J Plut. Cic. Val, Max, 9* 
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him, with the universal approbation of the people; 
and did himself much more honor and service by 
it, than he could have rcapeil, he says, by Macer s 
friendship and interest, if he had acapiitted him*. 

Maniliiis, one of the new tribunes, no sooner en¬ 
tered into his office, than he raised a fresh distur¬ 
bance in the city, by tlie promulgation of a law, for 
granting to slaves, set free, a right of voting among 
the tribes; which gave so much scandal to all, and 
was so vigorously opposed by the senate, that he 
was presently obliged to dropitf: but being always 
venal, as Velleius says, and the tool of other men’s 
power, that he might recover his credit with the 
people, and engage the favor of Pompey, he pro¬ 
posed a second law, that Pompey, who was then in 
Cilicia, extinguishing the remains of the piratic 
war, should have the goveenment of Asia added to 
his commission, w’ith the command of the Mithri- 
datic war, and of all the Homan armies in those 
partsj. It was about eight years since Lucullus was 
first sent to that war, in which, by a series of many 
great and glorious acts, he had acquired a reputa¬ 
tion both of courage and conduct, equal to that of 
the greatest generals : he had driven Mithridates 
out of his kingdom of Pontus, and gained several 
memorable victories against*hini, though supported 

* Nos hie incredibili ac singulari populi voluntate de C. Ma- 
.cro transegimus; cui cum asqui fuisscinus, tamen inulto inajorcn> 
fructum «x pnpuli existimaiionc, illu dainnato, cepiinus, quam ex 
ipsius, si absulutus esset, gratia cepissemus. Ad Att. 1. 4. 

t Alteon, in Orat. pro Cornel. Dio. 1. S6. 2p. 

J Semper venalis, & alienne minister potentise, legem tulit, ut 
bcUum Mithridaticum per Cn. Pompeiuin admiuistraretur. Veil. 
Pat. 2. 33. 
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by the 'whole force of Tygranes, the most potent 
prince of Asia; till his army, harassed by perpetual 
fatigues, and debauched by his factious officers, 
particularly by his brother-in-law young Clodius*, 
began to grow impatient of his discipline, and to 
demand their discharge. Their disaffection was 
still increased, by the unlucky defeat of one of his 
lieutenants, Triarius; who, in a rash engagement 
with Mithridates, was destroyed with the loss of his 
camp, and the best of his troops: so that, as soon 
as they heard that Glabrio, the consul of the last 
year, was appointed to succeed him, and actually 
arrived in Asia, they broke out into an open mutiny, 
and refused to follow him any farther, declaring 
themselves to be no longer his soldiers : but Gla¬ 
brio, upon the news of these disorders, having no 
inclination to enter up^n so troublesome a com¬ 
mand, chose to stop short in Bithynia, without ever 
going to the army'l'. 

This mutinous spirit in Lucullus’s troops, and 
the loss of his authority with them, which Glabrio 
was still less qualilied to sustain, gave a reasonable 
pretext to Manilius’s law; and Pompey's suc¬ 
cess against the pirates, and his being upon the 
spot with a great army, made it likewise the more 
plausible : so that, after, a sharp contest and oppo¬ 
sition from sonje of the best and greatest of the 
senate, the tribune carried his point, and got the 
law^ confirmtkl by the people. Cicero supported it 
with all his eloquence, in a speech from the rostra^ 
which he had never mounted till this occasion; 

* Post, excrcitu L. LucuUi sollicitato per nefandum seeks, fu- 
git illinc. De Aruspicum respons. 20. Plut. in Lucull. 

t Pro leg. Manil. 2. 9. Plut, ib. Dio, 1. 36. p. 7^ 

3 
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-vvliere, in displaying the character of Ponipey, he 
draAvs the picture of a consummate general, with* 
all the strength and beauty of colors, which words 
can give. He was now in the career of his fortunes, 
and in sight, as it were, of the consulship, the 
grand object of liis ambition; so that his conduct 
was suspected to flow from an interested view of 
facilitating his own advancement, by paying this 
court to Pompey’s powTr: but the reasons already 
intimated, and Pompey’s singular character of mo¬ 
desty and abstinence, joined to the superiority of 
his military fame, might probably convince him, 
that it w as not only safe, but necessary at this 
time, to commit a war, w^hich nobody else could, 
finish, to such a general; and a pow er, which no¬ 
body else ought to be ’entrusted w^ith, to such a 
man. This he himself solemnly affirms in the con¬ 
clusion of his speech: “ I call the gods to witness,” 
says he, “ and especially those who preside over tiiis 
“ temple, and inspect the minds of all w'ho ad- 
“ minister the public affairs, that I neither do this 
“ at the desire of any one, nor to conciliate Pom- 
“ pey's favor, nor to procure from any mans great- 
“ ness, either a support iyi dangers, or assistance 
“in honors : for as to dangers, 1 shall repel them, 
“ as a man ought to do, bvjthe protection o.f my 
“ innocence; and for honors, I shall obtain them, 
“ not from any single man, nor from this place, 
“ but from my usual laborious course of life, and 
“ the continuance of your favor. Whatever pains, 
“ therefore, 1 have taken in this cause^ I liave taken 
“ it all, I assure you, for the sake of the Republic; 
** and, so far from serving any interest of my own 
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“ by it, have gained the ill-will and enmity of 
many, partly secret, partly declared; unnecessary 
“ to myself, yet not useless perhaps to you: but, 
“ after so many favors received from you, and this 
very honor which I now enjoy, I have made it 
“ my resolution, citizens, to prefer your will, the 
“ dignity of the Republic, and the safety of the 
provinces, to all my own interests and advanta- 
“ gcs whatsoever*.” 

J, Cajsar, also, was a zealous promoter of this 
law ; but from a diflercnt motive than the love ei¬ 
ther of Pompey, or the Republic : his design was, 
to recommend himself by it to the people, whose 
favor, he foresaw, would be of more use to him than 
the senate’s, and to cast a fresh load of envy on 
Pompey, Avhich, by some accident, might be im¬ 
proved afterwards to his hurt; but his chief view 
was to make the precedent familiar, that, whatever 
use Pompey might make of it, he himself might 
one day make a bad onef. For this is the common 
effect of breaking through the barrier of the laws, 
by which many states have been ruined; when, 
from a confidence in the abilities and integrity of 
some eminent citizen, they invest him, on pressing 
occasions, with extraordinary powers for the com¬ 
mon benefit and defence of the society; for though 
power so entrusted, may, in particular cases, be 
of singular service, and sometimes even necessary; 
yet the example is always dangerous, furnishing 
a perpetual pretence to the ambitious and ill-de¬ 
signing, to grasp at every prerogative which had 

* Pro leg. Manil. 24^. 
t Dio, i. 36. 21. 
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been granted at any time to the virtuous, till the 
same power, which would save a country in good 
hands, oppresses it at last in bad. 

Though Cicero had now full employment as 
prajtor, both in the affairs of state and public trials: 
yet, he found time still to act the advocate, as well 
as the judge, and not only to hear causes in his own 
tribunal, but to plead them also at the tribunals of 
the other prajtors. He now defended A. Cluentius, 
a Roman knight, of splendid family and fortunes, 
accused, before the pra;tor Q. Naso, of poisoning 
his father-in-law Oppianicus, who, a few years be¬ 
fore, had been tried and banished for an attempt 
to poison Cluentius. The oration, which is extant, 
lays open a scene of such complicated villany, by 
poisons, murder, incest* suborning witnesses, cor¬ 
rupting judges, as the poets themselves have never 
feigned in any one family ; all contrived by the 
motlu‘r of Cluentius against the life and fortunes 
of her son: “ But what a mother!” says Cicero; 
“ one, who is hurried blindfold by the most cruel 
“ and brutal passions; whose lust no sense of shame 
restrains; who, by the viciousness of her mind, 
“ perverts all the laws of men to the worst ends; 
“ who acts with such folly, that none can take her 
“ for a human creature; with such violence, that 
“ none can imagine her to be a woman; with such 
“ cruelty, that none can conceive her to be a mother; 
“ one, who has confounded not only the name and 
“ the rights of nature, but all the relations of it too: 
“ the wife of her son-in-law ! the step-mother of 
“ her son ! the invader of her daughter's bed I in 
VoL. 1. K 
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“ in short, -w'ho has nothinji; left in her of the hu- 
“ man species, but the mere form*.” 

He is supposed to have defended several other 
criminals this year, though the pleadings are now 
lost, and particularly IVl. Fundanius: but what 
gives the most,remarkable proof of his industry, is, 
that, during this prajtorship, as some of the ancient 
writers tell us, though he was in full practice and 
exercise of speaking, yet he frequented the school 
of a celebrated rhetorician, Gniphof. We cannot 
suppose that his design was to learn any thing new, 
but to preserve and confirm that perfection which 
he had already acquired, and prevent any ill habit 
from growing insensibly upon him, by exercising 
himself under the observation of so judicious a 
master. Ihit his chief view certainly was, to give 
souie countenance and encouragement to Gnipho 
himself, as well as to the art which he professed; 
and by the presence and authority of one of the 
lirst magistrates of Rome, to inspire the young nb- 
bles with an ambition to excel in it. 

When his magistracy was just at an end, Mani- 
lius, whose tribunate expired a few days before, 
was accused before him. of rapine and extortion: 
and though ten days were always allowed to the cri¬ 
minal to prepare for kis defence, he appointed the 
very next day for the trial This startled and of¬ 
fended the citizens, who generally favored Mani- 
lius, and looked upon the prosecution as the effect 
of malice and resentment on the part of the senate, 

♦ Pro Cluent. f 0. 

t Scholam ejus claros viros frequentasse aiunt; in hi^ M. Cicc- 
ronenij etiam cum praetura fungerctur. Sueton. df clar. Gram- 
mat. 7. Macrob. Saturn. 3.12. 

1 
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for his law in favor of Pompey. The tribunes, 
therefore, called Cicero to an account before the 
people, for treating Manilius so roughly ; who, in 
defence of himself, said, that as it had been his 
practice to treat all criminals with humanity, so he 
had no design of acting otherwise with Manilius, 
but, on the contrary, had appointed that short day 
for the trial, because it was the only one of which 
he was master; and that it was not the part of 
those, who wished well to Manilius, to tlirow oft' 
the cause to another judge. This made a wonder*- 
ful change in the minds of the audience, who, ap¬ 
plauding his conduct, desired then that he would 
undertake the defence of Manilius, to which he 
consented; and stepping up again into the rostra, 
laid open the source of the whole affair, with many 
severe reflections upon the enemies of Pompey*. The 
trial, however, was dropt, on account of the tu¬ 
mults which arose immediately after in the city, 
from some new incidents of much greater import¬ 
ance. 

At the consular election, which was held tliis 
summer, P. Autronius Paatus, and P. Cornelius 
Sylla, were declared consuls ; but their election was 
no sooner published, than they were accused of 
bribery and corruption by the Calpurnian law, and 
being brought to trial, and found guilty, before 
their entrance into office, forfeited the^ consulship 
to their accusers and competitors, L. Manlius Tor- 
quatus, and L. Aurelius Cotta. Catiline also, who, 
from his praetorship, had obtained the province of 
Afric, came to Rome this year to appear a candi- 


• Plut. in Cic. 

Ks 
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date at the election, but, being accused of extor¬ 
tion and rapine in that government, was not per¬ 
mitted by the consuls to pursue his pretensions*. 

This disgrace of men so powerful and desperate, 
engaged them presently in a conspiracy against the 
state, in which if. was resolved to kill the new con¬ 
suls, M'ith several others of the senate, and share 
the government among themselves : but the effect 
of it was prevented by some information given of 
the design, Avhich was too precipitately laid to be 
ripe for execution. Cn. Piso, an audacious, needy, 
factious young nobleman, was privy to itf; and, 
as Suetonius says, two more of much greater 
weight, INI. Crassiis and J. Ctesar; the first of whom 
was to be created dictator, the second his master of 
the horse: but Crassus’s heart failing him, either 
through fear or repentance, he did not appear at 
the appointed time, so that Ciesar would not give 
the signal agreed upon, of letting 4iis rope drop 
from his shoulderj. The senate was particularly 
jealous of Piso, andhoj)iiig to cure his disaffection, 
by making him easy in his fortunes, or to remove 
him at least from the cabals of his associates, gave 
liim the government of Spain, at the instance of 

* Qiii tibi, cum L. Volcatius consul in consilio fuisset, ne pe- 
tencii quidem potestatem esse voluerunt. Orat. in Tog. cand. 

Cutilina, pecuniarum repetundarum reus, prohibitus erat putere 
consulatum. Sallust. 18. ,%■ 

t Cn. Piso,«adu1cscen3 nobilisi^ummae audacise, egens, factiosus 
—cum hoc Catilina & Autronius-^consilio communicate, parabant 
in Capitolio L. Cottam & L. Torquatum, Coss. interficere. £a re 
cognita, rursus in^onas Feb. consilium caedis transtulerant. lb. 

t Ut principio anni Senatum adurirentur, & trucidatis, quo$ 
placitum esset, Dictaturam Crassus, invadcret, ipse ab eo Magistei 
Equitum diceretuf.—Crassum peenitentia vel metu diem csedi des- 
tinatum non obiisse, idcirco, ne Caesarem quidem signum, quod ab 
eo dari convenerat, dedUse. Sueton. in J. Cass. 
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Crassus, who strenuously supported him as a de¬ 
termined enemy to Pompey. But, before his set¬ 
ting out, Csesar and he are said to have entered 
into a new and separate engagement, that the oner 
should begin -some disturbance- abroad, while the 
other was to prepare and inflame matters at home: 
but this plot also was defeated by the unexpected 
death of Piso; who was assassinated by the Spani¬ 
ards, as some say, for his cruelty, or, as others, by 
Pompey’s clients, and at the instigation of Pompey 
himself*. 

Cicero, at the expiration of his prsetorship, Avould 
not accept any foreign provincef, the usual reward 
of that magistracy, and the chief fruit which the 
generality proposed from it. He had no particular 
love for money, nor genius for arms, so that those 
governments had no charms for him: the glory 
w'hich he pursued, was to shine in the eyes of 
the city, as the guardian of its laws, and to 
teach the magistrates how to execute, tlie citizens 
how to obey them. But he was now preparing 
to sue for the consulship, the great object of 
all his hopes; and his whole attention w'as em¬ 
ployed how to obtain in his pioper year, and 
without a repulse. There were two years necessa¬ 
rily to intervene between tjie prajtorship and con¬ 
sulship; the first of wdiich was usually spent in 
forming a general interest, and soliciting for it, as 

* Puctumque, ut siroul foris ille, ipse Romit, ad res novas con- 
surgerent. lb. 

Sunt, qui dicanr, imperia ejus injusta—barbaros nequivisse pa- 
ti; alii autem, cquites illos, Cn. Pompeii vetercs clientes, voluntate 
ejus Pisonem aggressos. Sallust. 19 . 

t Tu in provinciam ire noluisti: non possum id in te repre- 
hendere, quod in meipso praetor—prubavi. Pro. Muraen. 20, 

K 3 
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it were, in a private manner ; second in suing 
for it openly, in the proper form and habit of a 
candidate. The affection of the city, so signally 
declared for him, in all the inferior steps of honor, 
gave him a strong presumption of success in his pre¬ 
sent pretensions to the highest: but, as he had reason 
to apprehend a great opposition from the nobility, 
who looked upon the public dignities as a kind of 
birth-right, and could not brook their being inter¬ 
cepted, and snatched from them by new men* ; so 
he resolved to put it out of their power to hurt 
him, by omitting no pains which could be required 
of a candidate, of visiting and soliciting all the ci¬ 
tizens in person. At the election, therefore, of the 
tribunes, on the sixteenth of July, where the whole 
city w'as assembled in the fitld of Mars, he chose 
to make his first effort, and to mix himself with the 
crowd, on purpose to caress and salute them fami¬ 
liarly, by name: and, as soon as there was any va¬ 
cation in the forum, which happened usually in 
August, he intended to make an excursion into the 
Cisalpine Gaul, and, in the character of a lieute¬ 
nant to Piso, the governor of it, to visit the towns 
and colonies of that province, which w as reckoned 
very strong in the number of its votes, and so re¬ 
turn to Rome in January foliowingf. While he 
was thus employed in suing for the consulship, L, 
Cotta, a remarkable lover of wine, was one of the 
censors, which gave occasion to one of Cicero’s 

• Non idem mihi licet quod iis, qui nobili penere nati sunt, 
quibus omnia po^uli Romani beueiicia dormieutibus deferuntur. 
In Verr. 5. 70. 

t Quoniam videtur in suffragiis multum posse Gallia, cum Ro- 
mae a judiciis forum refri.Nerit, cxcurremus mensc Sej<tcinbr> Iv" 
gati ad Pisonem. Ad Att. %. i. 
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jokes,' that Plutarch has transmitted to us, that, 
happening one day to be dry with the fatigue of 
his task, he called for a glass of water to quench 
his thirst; and when his friends stood close around 
him, as flb was drinking, “ You do well,” says he, 

“ to cover me, lest Cotta should censure me for 
‘‘ drinking water.” • 

He wrote about the same time to Attieiis, then 
at Athens, to desire him to engage all that band of 
Pompey’s dependants, who were serving under him 
in the JMithridatic war, and, by way of jest, bids 
him tell Pompey himself, that he would not take 
it ill of him, if he did not come, in person, to his 
election*. Atticus spent many years i'n this resi¬ 
dence at Athens, which gave Cicero an opportunity 
of employing him, tetbuy a great number of sta¬ 
tues, for the ornament of his several villas, espe¬ 
cially that at Tusculuin, in which he took the 
greatest pleasurc'l', for its delightful situation in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and tlie convenience of 
an easy retreat from the hurry and fatigues of the 
city: here he had built several rooms and galle¬ 
ries, in imitation of the schools and porticos of 
Athens, which he called, likewise, by their Attic 
names of the Academy and Gymnasium, and de¬ 
signed for the same use of philosophical confe¬ 
rences with his learned friends. He had given 
Atticus a general coitimission to purchase, for him, 
any piece of Grecian art or sculpture,, which w'as 
elegant and curious, especially of the literary kind, 

* lllam manum tu mihi cura ut pnestes, PiAnpeii nostri amici. 
Nega me ei iratum fore, si ad raea C(unitia non venerit. lb. 

t Qua: tibi mandavi, & quae tu convenire inteiliges nostro Tus« 
culano, velim, ut scribis, cures : nos ex omnibus raolestiis & la- 
boribus uno illo in loco conquiescimus. Jb. 5. 

K4 
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or proper for the furniture of his academy*; which 
Atticus executed to his great satisfaction, and sent 
him, at different times, several cargoes of statues, 
which arrived safe at the port of Cajeta, near to his 
Formian villaf; and pleased him alwa^ so well, 
both in the choice and the price of them, that, 
upon the receipt of each parcel, he still renewed 
his orders for more. 

“ I have paid,” says he, “ a hundred and sixty- 
four pounds, as you ordered, to your agent 
Ciiicius, for the Megaric statues. The Mercu- 
ries, which you mentioned, of Pentelician marble, 
“ with brazen heads, give me already great plea- 
“ sure: Wherefore, I would have you send me as 
“ many of them as you can, and as soon as pos- 
“ siblc, with any other statiu*s and ornaments which 
“ you think proper for the place, and in my taste, 
and good enough to please yours; but, above 
“ all, such as will suit my gymnasium and portico : 
“ for I am grown so fond of all tilings of that kind, 
“ that, though others, probably, may blame me, 
** yet I depend on you to assist mej.” 

Of all the pieces whicl^ Atticus sent, he seems 
to have been the most phrased with a sort of com¬ 
pound emblematical figures, representing Mercury 
and Minerva, or Mercury and Hercules jointly, 
upon one base, called'lIcrmathenaD and llcrmera- 
clae: for Hercules being the proper deity of the 
Gymnasiurp, Minerva of the Academ}’, and Mer¬ 
cury common to both, they exactly suited the pur- 

* Quicquir] ejusdem generis habebis, dignum academia qiK.d 
tibi videhiiur, nr dubitaveris miitcrc, 6c arcae uustrm cuniidito. 
Wd. Att. 1. p. Vid. it. 5,6, 10. 

t Signa, quae curasti, ea sunt ad Cajetam cxpos;ta. Ib. 3. 
t Ib.8, 
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pose fo‘r which he desired them*. But, he was so 
intent on embellishing this Tusculan villa with all 
sorts of Grecian work, that he sent over to Atticus 
the plans of his ceilings, which were of stucco¬ 
work, in ?rder to bespeak pieces of sculpture, or 
painting, to be inserted in the compartments ; with 
the covers of two of his wells, or fountains, which, 
according to the custom of those times, they used to 
form after some elegant pattern, and adorned with 
figures, in rclieff. 

Nor was he less eager in making a collec¬ 
tion of Greek books, and forming a library, by 
the same opportunity of Atticus’s help. This 
was Atticus’s own passion, who, haviifg free ac¬ 
cess to all the libraries of Athens, was employ¬ 
ing his slaves in copying the works of their best 
writers, not only for his own use, but for sale 
also, and the common profit both of the slave and 
the master : for Atticus was remarkable, above all 
men of his rank, for a family of learned slaves, 
having scarce a foot-boy in his house, who was 

^ TIormatlicna tua me valde delectat. Ib. 1. Quod ad me de 
llcrmathena scribis, per mihi^ratum est—quod & Hermes com¬ 
mune omnium, & Minerva sii^lare est insigne ejus gymnasii. 
lb. 4-. Signa nostra & Ilermerijclas, cum commodissime poteris, 
velim imponas. Ib. 10. 

The learned generally take these Ilermeraclae and Hermathense 
to be nothing more than a tall squaA: pedestal of stone, which was 
the emblem of Mercury, with the bead of the other deity, Mi¬ 
nerva or Hercules upon it, of which sort there arc several still ex¬ 
tant, as we see them described in the books of antiquities. But I 
am apt to think, that the heads of both the deities Ivere sometimes 
also joined together upon the same pedestal, looking different ways, 
as we see in those antique figures which are now indiscriminately 
called Januses. * 

t Praetcrea typos tibi mando, quos in tcctorio atrioli possim 
includere, & putealia sigillata duo. Ib. 
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not trained both to read and write for him* * * § . By this 
advantage he had made a very large collection of 
choice and curious books, and signified to Cicero 
his design of selling them; yet seems to have in¬ 
timated withal, that he expected a larger sum for 
them than Cicero would easily spare : which gave 
occasion to Cieero to beg of him, in several letters, 
to reserve the whole number for him, till he could 
raise money enough for the purchase. 

“ Pray keep your books,” says he, “ for me, 
“ and do not despair of my being able to make 
them mine; which, if I can compass, I shall 
“ think myself richer than Crassus, and despise the 
fine villas and gardens of them allf.” Again: 
“ Take care that you do not part with your library 
“ to any man, how eager spever he may be to buy 
** it; for I am setting apart all my little rents to 
“ purchase that relief for my old agej.” In a 
third letter, he says, “ That he had placed all his 
hopes of comfort and pleasure, whenever he 
“ should retire from business, on Atticus's reserving 
** these books for him§.” 

But to return to the afi'^’s of tbe city. Cicero 
was now engaged in thupefence of C. Cornelius, 

* In ea erant pueri literalibbimi, anagnosta} optirni, & plurimi 
I brarii; ut ne pedissequus quidem quisquam tsset, qui non utrum- 
que boruni pulchre facere posset. Corn. Nep. in vita Atlici. 13. 

t Libros tuos conserva, & noli desperare, eos me raeos facera. 
posse : quod si assequor, supero Crassum divittis, atque uroniuin 
Vicos & pratarontemno. Ad Att. 1.4. 

I Bibliotbecam tuam cave cuiquain despondeas, quamvis acretn 
amatorem inveneris. Ib. 10. 

§ Velim cogite|, id quod mibi polHcitus es, queniadmodum bi- 
bliotbccam nobis conficere possis. Omnem spem dclcctationis 
nostrae, quam cum in otium venerimus, habere vulumus, in tua bu" 
Hianitate positam habemus, lb, 7> 
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who was accused, and tried, for practices against 
the state, in his late tribunate, before the prsetor, 
Q. Gallius, This trial, which lasted four days, 
was one of the most important in which he had 
ever been concerned : the two consuls presided in 
it; and all the chiefs of the senate, Q. Catulus, L, 
Luculius, Hortensius, &c. appeared* * * § as witnesses 
against the criminal*; whom Cicero defended, as 
Quintilian says, not only with strong, but shining 
arms, and with a force of eloquence, that drew ac¬ 
clamations from the peoplef. He published two 
orations, spoken in this cause, whose loss is a pub¬ 
lic detriment to the literary world, since they were 
reckoned among the most finished of his’eomposi- 
tions ; he himself refers to them as suchj ; and the 
old critics have drawn many examples from them, 
of that genuine eloquence, wdiich extorts applause, 
and excites admiration. 

C. Papius, one of the tribunes, published a law, 
this year, to oblige all strangers to quit the city, 
fTs one of his predecessors, Peiinus, had done, like¬ 
wise, many years before him. The reason, which 
they allcdged for it, wa% the confusion occasioned 
by the multitude and insoience of foreigners, who 
assumed the habit, and usurj)ed the rights of citi¬ 
zens : but Cicero condemns all these laws, as cruel 
aiul inhospitable, and a viola*tion of the laws of na¬ 
ture and humanity §. 

Catiline was now brought to a trial, for his op- 

* A scon. Argum. 

t Nec fortibus rnodo, sod etiam fulgentibus,praeliatus est Ci¬ 
cero in causa Cornelii. Lib. 8, 3. 

X Oral. 67. 70. 

§ Usu vero urbis probibere peregrines sane inhumanum est— 
De Offic. 3. 11. 
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pressions in Afric: he had been soliciting Cicero 
to undertake his defence; who, at one time, was 
much inclined, or determined rather to do it, for 
the sake of obliging the nobles, especially Caesar 
and Crassus, or of making Catiline at least his 
friend, as he signifies in a letter to Atticus: “ I 
“ design,” says he, at present, to defend my com- 
“ petitor Catiline: we have judges to our mind, 
“ yet such as the accuser himself is pleased with : 
“ I hope, if he be acquitted, that he will be the 
“ more ready to serve me, in our common petition; 
‘‘ but if it fall out otherwise, I shall bear it with 
‘‘ patience. It is of great importance to me, to 
have y'Ou here as soon as possible: for there is a 
** general persuasion, that certain nobles of your 
“acquaintance will be against me; and you, I 
“ know, could be of the greatest service, in gain- 
“ ing them over*.” But Cicero changed his mind, 
and did not defend him')'; iqjon a nearer view, 
perhaps, of his designs, and traitorous practices; 
to which he seems to allude, wlicn describing the 
art and dissimulation of Catiliiic, he declares, that 
he himself was once almost deceived hv him, so as 
to take him for a good citizen, a lover of honest 
men, a firm and faithful* friend;);, &c. But it is not 
strange, that a candidate for the consulship, in the 
career of his ambition, should think of defendinjr 
a man, of the first rank and interest in the city, 
when all tjie consular senators, and even the con¬ 
sul himself* Torquatus, appeared with him at the 

* Ad. Att. l.*2. t Ascon. in Tog. ciind. 

I Meipsum, me, inquam, quondam ille pene d-cepit, cum et 
civis mihi bonus, et optimi'cujusquc cupidus, et firnius amicus ct 
fidelis vidcrctur. Pro Cadio, fi. 
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trial, and gave testimony in his favor. Whom 
Cicero exc’iised, when they were afterwards re- 
proaclied with it, by observing, that they had no 
notion of his treasons, nor suspicion, at that time, 
of his conspiracy; but, out of mere humanity and 
compassion, defended a friend in distress, and, in 
that crisis of his danger, overlooked the infamy of 
his life*. 

His prosecutor was P. Clodius, a young noble¬ 
man, as profligate as himself; so that it was not 
difficult to make up matters with such an accuser, 
who, for a sum of money, agreed to betray the 
cause, and suffer him to escapef : wdiich gave oc¬ 
casion to what Cicero said, afterwards, in a speech 
against him, in the senate, while they were suing 
together for the consulship:—“Wretch! not to 
“ see tliat thou art not acquitted, but reserved on- 
“ ly to a severer trial, and heavier punishment^.” 
It was in this year, as Cicero tells us, under the 
consuls Cotta and Torquatus, that those prodigies 
liappened, which were interpreted to portend the 
great dangers and plots, that were now hatching 
against the state, and broke out, two years after, 
in Cicero’s consulship; wh^n the turrets of the Ca¬ 
pitol, the statues of the gods, and the brazen image 

* Accusati sunt uno nomine ConJulares—affuerunt Catilinae, 
cumquc laudarunt. Nulla turn patebat, nulla erat cognita con- 
juratio, See. Pro Syll. 29* 

t A Catilina pccuniam accepit, ut turpisbime prevaricarctur. 
De Harusp. resp. 20. 

t O miser, qui non sentias illo judicio te non absolutum, ve- 
Tum ad aliquod severius judicium, ac majus supplicium reserva- 
tuin. Oral, in Tog. cand, 
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of the infant Romulus, sucking the wolf, were 
struck down by lightning*. 

Cicero, being now in his forty-third year, the 
proper age required by lawf, declared himself a 
^ndidate for the consulship, along with six com¬ 
petitors, P. Sulpicius Galba, L. Sergius Catilina, 
C. Antonins,*^ L. Cassius Longinus, Q. Cornificius, 
C. Licinius Sacerdos. The two first were Patrici¬ 
ans, the two next Plebeians, yet noble; the t^vo 
last the sons of fathers, who had first imported the 
public honors into their families: Cicero was the 
only new man among them, or one born of eques- 


* Tactus est illc ctiam, qui hanc urbem condidit, Romulus : 
quern inauratum in Capitolio parvum atque lactanteni, uberibus 
lupinis inhiantem fuisse meministis. In Catil. 3. 8. 

This same figure, as it is gencmily thought, formed in brass, of 
the infants, Romulus and Remus, sucking the wolf, is still preserv¬ 
ed, and shewn in the Capitol, with the marks of a liquefaction, by 
a stroke of lightning, on one of the legs of the wolf. Cicero him¬ 
self has described the prodigy in the following lines : 

Hie silvfstris erat Romani nominis altrix 
JMartia; qua; parvos Mavortis semine natos 
Cbcribus gravidis vitali rore rigabat. 

Qua; turn cum pueris fiammato fulmiuis ictu 
Concidit, atque avulsa pedum vestigia liquit. 

De Divinat. 1.12. 

It was the same statue, mo/it probably, whence Virgil drew his 
elegant description:— 

-Geminos huic ubera circum 

Ludere pendentes pueVos, et lambere matrein 
Impavidos. Illam tcreti cervice refiexam 
Mulcere alternos, et corpora fingerc lingua. 

j , iEncid. 8. $31. 

The martial twins bcpcath their mother lay, 

And, hanging on her dugs, with wanton play. 

Securely spek’d : whilst she reeling her head 
To lick their tender limbs, and form them as they fed. 

•t Nonne tertio et triccsimo anno mortem obiit ? qua; est setas, 
oostris legibus, decern annis minor, quam consularis. Philip. 5.17« 
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trian rank*. Galba and Cornificius were persons 
of great virtue and merit; Sacerdos, without any 
particular blemish upon him; Cassius, lazy and 
weak, but not thought so wicked as he soon after 
appeared to be ; Antonins and Catiline, though in¬ 
famous in their lives and characters, yet, by in¬ 
trigue and faction, had acquired a powerful inter¬ 
est in the city, and joined all their forces against 
Cicero, as their most formidable antagonist, in 
which they were vigorously supported by Crassus 
and Cjesarf. 

This was the state of the competition; in which 
the practice of bribing was carried on so openly 
and shamefully, by Antonins and Catiline, that the 
senate thought it necessary to give some check to 
it, by a new and more rieorous law: but, when 
they were proceeding to publish it, L. Mucius 
Orestinus, one of the tribunes, put his negative up¬ 
on them. This tribune had been Cicero's client, 
and defended by him, in an impeachment of plun- 

* The distinction of patrician, plebeian, and noble, may want 
a little explication.-—The title of patrician belonged only, in a 
proper sense, to those families of which the senate was composed 
in the earliest times, either of the kings, or the Arst consuls, be¬ 
fore the commons had obtained^ promiscuous admission to the 
public honors, and by that means into the senate. All other fa¬ 
milies, how considerable soever, were constantly styled plebeian. 
Patrician, then, and plebeian are properly opposed to each other; 
but noble common to them both: for the character of nobility 
was wholly derived from the curule magistracies which any family 
had borne; and those which could boast of the greatest number 
were always accounted the noblest; so that many 4>lebeian8 sur¬ 
passed the patricians themselves in the point of nobility. Vid, 
Ascon. argum. in Tog. cand. 

t Catilina et Antonius, quanquam omnibqs maxima infamis 
•orum vita esset, tamen multum puteraiit. Coieraiit enim ambo, 
ut Ciceronem consulatu dejicerent, adjutoribus usi firmissimis, M. 
Crasso et C. Ciesare. Ascon. argum. in Tog. cand. 
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der and robbery; but, having now sold himself to 
his enemies, made it the subject of all his ha¬ 
rangues, to ridicule his birth and character, as un¬ 
worthy of the consulship : in the debate, therefore, 
which arose in the senate, upon the merit of his 
negative, Cicero, provoked to find so desperate a 
confederacy against him, rose up, and, after some 
raillery and expokulation with Mucius, made a 
most severe invective on the flagitious lives and 
practices of his two competitors, in a speech usu¬ 
ally called in Toga Candida, because it was deliver¬ 
ed in a white gown, the proper habit of all candi¬ 
dates, and from which the name itself was derived*. 

Though* he had now business enough upon his 
hands to engage his whole attention, yet we find 
him employed in the defence of Q. Gallius, the 
praetor of the last year, accused of corrupt prac¬ 
tices, in procuring that magistracy. Gallius, it 
seems, when chosen aedile, had disgusted the peo¬ 
ple, by not providing any wild beasts for their 
entertainment, in his public shews; so that, to 
put them into good humor, when he stood for the 
praetorship, he entertained them with gladiators, 
on pretence of giving them in honor of his de¬ 
ceased fatherf. This was his crime, of which he 
was accused, by M. Callidius, whose father had 
been impeached before, by Gallius. Callidius was 
one of the most eloquent and accurate speakers of 
his time, of an easy, flowing", copious style, always 
delighting, tho’ seldom warming his audience, v'^hich 
was the only tjiing wanting to make him a complete 
orator. Besides the public crime just mentioned, he 


* Ib. 


t Ascon. not* ib. 
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charged’ Gallius with a private one against himself; 
a design to poison him; of which he pretended to 
have manifest proofs, as well from the testimony of 
witnesses, as of his own hand and letters: but he 
told his story with so much temper and indolence, 
that Cicero, from his coldness in opening a fact so 
interesting, and where his life had been attempted, 
formed an argument to prove that it could not be 
true. “ How is it possible,” says he, Callidius, 
“ for you to plead in such a manner, if you did not 
‘‘ know the thing to be forged ? How could you, 
“ who act with such force of eloquence in other 
“ men’s dangers, be so indolent in your own? Where 
“ was that grief, that ardor, which was to extort 
“ cries and lamentations from the most stupid ? We 

saw no emotion of youMnind, none of your body; 
“no striking your forehead, or your thigh; no 
“ stamping'with youf foot: so that, instead of fcel- 
“ ing ourselves inflamed, we could hardly forbear 
“ sleeping while you were urging all that part of 
“ your charge*.” Cicero’s speech is lost, but Gal¬ 
lius was acquitted; for we find him, afterwards, re¬ 
venging himself, in the same kind, on this very 
Callidius, by accusing him^ of bribery in his suit 
for the consulsliipf. 

J. Cajsar was one of the assistant judges this year 
to the prsetor, whose province it was to sit upon the 
^ Sicarii, that is, those who were accused of killing, or 
carrying a dagger with intent to kill. This gave 
him an opportunity of citing before him, as crimi¬ 
nals, and condemning, by the law of ai^sassination, 
all those, who, in Sylla's proscription, had been 


* Brutus, p, 402. 3. 

VOL. I. 


t Epist. fam. 8. 4. 
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known to kill, or receive money for killing a pro¬ 
scribed citizen; which money Cato also, when he 
was qu®stor the year before, had made them re¬ 
fund to the treasury*. Ca?sar s view was, to mor¬ 
tify the senate, and ingratiate himself with the peo¬ 
ple, by reviving the Marian cause, which had al¬ 
ways been pojjular, and of which he was naturally 
the head, on account of his near relation to old 
Marius: for which pui pose he had the hardiness 
likewise to replace in the Capitol the trophies and 
statues of JMarius, which Sjdla had ordered to be 
thro\vn down and broken to pieces')'. But, while 
he M'as prosecuting, with such severity, the agents 
of SyllaV cruelty, he not only spared, but favored 
Catiline, who was one of the most cruel in spilling 
the blood of the proscribctU having butchered, with 
his ow n hands, and in a manner the most brutal, 
C. Marius (hatidiunus, a favorite of the people, 
nearly related both to Marius and Cicero; whose 
head he carried in rriii!n]>h through the streets, to 
make a present of il to Sylla:}:. But C%sar’s zeal 
provoked L. Paullus to ISiing Catiline also under 
the lash of the same law', and to accuse him in form, 
after his repulse from the consulship, of the murder 
of many citizens in Sylla’s proscription : of w'hich, 

Plut. in Cato. Suettn. J. Cacs. II. 

+ Quorum auctoritatein, ut, quibus posset motlis, diminueret, 
trophjea C. Marii—a Sylla dim disjicta, restiiuit. Suet. ib. 

t Qui fiominein carissimum populo Romano—orani cruciatu 
vivum lacerarit; stanti collum gladio sua dextera secuerit; cilm 
sinibtra capilluiu ejus a vertice teneret, &ic. Vid. de petitione 
Consulat. 3. * 

Quod caput etiam turn plenum animae & spiritus, ad Syllam, 
usque u janiculo ad a;dem Apolliuis, manibus ipse suis detulit. In 
Tog. cand. 
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though he was notoriously guilty, yet, contraiy to 
all expectation, he was acquitted*. 

Catiline was suspected also, at the same time, of 
another heinous and capital crime, an incestuous 
commerce with Fabia, one of the vestal virgins, 
and sister to Cicero’s wife. This was charged upon 
him so loudly by common fame, and gave such 
scandal to the city, that Fabia was brought to 
a trial for it; but, either through her innocence, or 
the authority of her brother Cicero, she was readily 
acquitted; which gave occasion to Cicero to tell 
him, among the other reproaches on his flagitious 
life, that there was no place so sacred, whither his 
very visits did not carry pollution, and leave the 
imputation of guilt, where there was no real crime 
subsistingf. 

As the election of consuls approached, Cicero’s 
interest appeared to superior to that of all the 
candidates; for the nobles themselves, though al¬ 
ways envious, and desirous to depress him, yet, out 
of regard to the dangers which threatened the city 
from many quarters, and seemed ready to*burst out 
into a flame, began to think him the only man qua¬ 
lified to preserve the Republic, and break the ca¬ 
bals of the desperate, by thewigor and prudence of 
his administration : for, in cases of danger, as Sal¬ 
lust observes, pride and envy naturally subside, 
and yield the post of honor to virtue^. The ine- 

* Bis absolutum Catiliuam. Ad. Att. 1. J6. Sallusp 31. Dio, 

1. 5(>. p. 34. 

t Cum ita vixisti, ut non asset locus (am sanctus, quo non ad* 
ventus tuus, etiam cum culpa nulla subesset, crimen aiferet. 0« 
rat. in Tog. cand. Vid. Ascon. ad. locum. * 

I Sed ubi periculum advenit, invidia atque superbia post fuere. 
Sallust. 23, 

L S 
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tHod of chasing consuls was not by an open vote, 
but by a kind of ballot, or little tickets of wood, 
distributed to the citizens, with the names of the 
candidates severally inscribed upon each : but, in 
Cicero's case, the people were not content wdth this 
secret and silent way of testifying their inclina¬ 
tions ; but, before they came to any scrutiny, loudly 
Und universally proclaimed Cicero the first consul; 
so that, as he himself declared in his speech to them, 
after his election, he was not chosen by the votes 
of particular citizens, but the common suffrage of 
the city; nor ileclared by the voice of the crier, 
but of the whole Roman people*. lie was the only 
new man* who had obtained the sovereign dignity, 
or, as he expresses it, had forced the entrenchments 
of the nobility for forty years past, from the first 
consulship of C. Marius, and the only one likewise 
who had ever obtained it ru his proper year, or 
without a repulsef. Antonins was chosen his col¬ 
league by the majority of a few centuries above 
his friend and partner C'atiline; which was effected, 
probably, by Cicero’s management, who considered 
him as the less dangerous and more tractable of the 
two. 

* Sed tamen magnificentius esse illo nihil potest, quod meis co- 
mitiis non tabellam vindiccm tacitae libertatis,^ sed vocem vivam 
pras vobis indicem vestraruin erga me voluntatum tulislis.—Itaque 
me non extrema tribus suttragiorum, sed primi illi vestri concur- 
sus, neque'singul^e voces praeconum, sed una voce universus popu- 
lus Romanys consulem declaravit. De leg. Agrar. contra Rail. 2.2, 
in. Pison. 1. 

f Eum locum, quern nobilitas prassidiis firmatum, atque omni 
ratione obvallsAura tenebat, me duce rcscidislis.—Me esse uouni, 
ex omnibus novis buminibus, de quibus meminissc possumus, qui 
^ODsulatum petierim, cum primum licitum sit; consul iaqtUli iim, 
«um pdioum petierim. Pc leg. Agrar. ib. 1. 2. 
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Cicero’s father died this year, on the twenty- 
fourth of November*, in a good old age, with the 
comfort to have seen his son advanced to the su¬ 
preme honor of the city, and wanted nothing to 
complete the happiness of his life, but the addition 
of one year more, to have made him a witness of 
the glory of his consulship. It was in this year 
also, most probably, though some critics seem to 
dispute it, that Cicero gave his daughter Tullia in 
marriage, at the age of thirteen, to C. Piso Erugi, 
a young nobleman of great hopes, and one of the 
best families in Romef ; it is certain, at least, that 
his son was born in this same year, as he*expressly 
tells us, in the consulship of L. Julius Cassar and 
C. Marcius FigulusJ. So that, with the highest 
honor which the public*could bestow, he received 
the highest pleasure which private life ordinarily ad¬ 
mits, by the birth or a son and heir to his family. 

* Pater nobis dccussit ad diem viii. Ka). Deccnib. Ad Att. 

1 , 6 . 

f Tulliolam C. Pisoni, L. F. Frugi despondimus. Ib. 3. Is. 
Casaubon, rather than give up an hypothesis which he bad t'ormed 
about the earlier date of this letter, will hardly allow that Tullia 
was marriageable at this time, though Cicero himself expressly 
declares it. Vid. not. varior. in Ic^um. 

X L. Julio Caesare 6c C. Marcio Figulo Coss. Allolo m« auctum 
scito, salva Terentia. Ad Att. 1.2. 

L 3 . 
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Cicero was now arrived through the usual gra¬ 
dation of honors, at the highest which the people 
could regularly give, or an honest citizen desire. 
The offices which he had already borne, had but a 
partial jurisdiction, confined to particular branches 
of the government; but the consuls held the reins, 
and directed the whole machine with an authority 
as extensive as the empire itself*. The subordinate 
magistracies, therefore, being the steps only to this 
sovereign dignity, were not\valued so much for 
their own sake, as for bringing the candidates still 
nearer to the principal object of their hopes, who, 
through this course of their ambition, were forced 
to practise all the arts of popularity ; to court the 
little as well as the great, to espouse tlic principles 
and politics in vogue, and to apply their talents to 
conciliate friends, rather than to serve the publicf- 
But the consulship put an end to this subjection, 
and with the commaitd of the state gave them the 
command of themselves: so that the only care left 

* Omnes^nim in consulis jure & imperio debent esse provincia*. 
Philip. 4. 4. Tu suinmun imperium—gubernacula ReipJ—Orbis 
terrarum imperium a pop. Romano petebas. Pro Murien. 33. 

t Jam urbanlim multitudinem, eorum studia, qui condones 
tenent, adeptus es, in Pompeio orando, Manilii causa rccipicnda, 
Cornelio defendendo, &c.—Nec tamen in petendo Respub. capes- 
senda est, neque in senatu, neque in concione: sod haec tibi reti- 
nenda, &c. Dc petitione Consulat. 13. 
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was, how to execute this high office with cre^iill 
and dignity, and employ the power entrusted to 
them for the benefit and service of their country. 

We are now therefore to look upon Cicero in a 
<lifferent light, in order to form a just idea of his 
character: to consider him, not as an ambitious 
courtier, applying all his thoughts and pains to his 
own advancement; but as a great magistrate and 
statesman, administering the affairs and directing 
the councils of a mighty empire. And, according 
to the accounts of all the ancient writers, Rome 
never stood in greater need of the skill and vigi¬ 
lance of an able consul than in this very year. For, 
besides the traitorous cabals and conspiracies of 
those who were attempting to subvert the whole 
Republic, the new tribunes were also laboring to 
disturb the present cuAiet of it; some of them were 
publishing laws to atoolish every thing that remain¬ 
ed of Sylla’s establishment, and to restore the sons 
of the proscribed to their estates and honors; 
others to reverse the punishment of P. Sylla and 
Autronius, condemned for bribery, and replace them 
in the senate*: some were for expunging all debts, 
and others for dividing tlje lands of the public to 
the poorer citizens^: so that, as Cicero declared, 
both to the senate and the people, the Republic was 
delivered into his hands full of ten’ors and alarms ; 
distracted by pestilent laws and seditious haran¬ 
gues ; endangered, not by foreign wars, »but intes¬ 
tine evils, and the traitorous designs of profligate 

* Pro Sylla. 22, 23. 

t Dio. 1. 37. p. 41. 
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^^ens; and that there was no mischief incident 
/to a state which the honest had not cause to appre¬ 
hend, the wicked to e?tpect*. 

What gave the greater spirit to the authors of 
these attempts, was Antonius’s advancement to the 
consulship: they knew him to he of the same prin¬ 
ciples, and embarked in the same designs with 
themselves, Avhich, by his authority, they now 
■hoped to carry into effect. Cicero was aware of 
this ; and foresaw the mischief of a colleague equi^l 
to him in power, yet opposite in views, and pre¬ 
pared to frustrate all his endeavors for the public 
service : so that his first care, after their electioHj 
was to gain the confidence of Antonius, and to draw 
him from his old engagements to the interests of 


the Republic ; being convinced that all the success 
of his administration depended upon it. He began 
-therefore to tempt him by^ kind of argument, 
which seldom fails of its effect with men of his cha¬ 
racter, the offer of power to his ambition, and of 
money to his pleasures : with these baits he caught 
him; and a bargain was presently agreed upon be¬ 
tween them, that Antonius should have the choice 
of the best province, which was to be assigned to 
them at the expiration of their yearf. It was the 
custom for the senate to appoint what particular 
provinces were to be* distributed every year to the 
several magistrates, who used afterwards to cast 
lots for them among themselves; the praetors for 
the praetorian, the consuls for the consular pro¬ 
vinces. In this partition, therefore, when Mace- 


* De leg, Agrar. contra Rull. 1, 8,9: 3^ 3. 
f Collegam suum Antoniuiu pactione provinciae pepulerat, b« 
eontra Rempublicam dissentiret. Sallust, bell. Cat. 26. 
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4ania, one of the most desirable governments of the 
empire, both for command and wealth, fell to Ci¬ 
cero’s lot, he exchanged it immediately with his 
colleague for Cisalpine Gaul, which he resigned 
also soon after in favor of Q. Metellus; being re¬ 
solved, as he declared in his inauguration speech, 
to administer the consulship iH suc*b a manner, as 
to put it out of any man’s power, either to tempt 
or terrify him from his duty; since he neither 
sought, nor would accept, any province, honor, or 
benefit from it whatsoever; “ the only way,” says 
he, ‘‘ by which a man can discharge it with gra- 
“ vity and freedom ; so as to chastise those tribunes 
“ who wish ill to the Republic, or despise those 
“ who wish ill to himselt*:” a noble declaration, 
and worthy to be transmitted to posterity, for an 
example to all magistrates in a free state. By this 
address he entirel}/ drew Antonius into his mea¬ 
sures, and had him ever after obsequious to his 
M-illf; or, as he himself expresses it, by his pati¬ 
ence and complaisance he softened and calmed him, 
eagerly desirous of a province, and projecting many 
things against the stateJ. The establishment of 
this concord between them, was thought to be of 
such importance to the public quiet, that, in his 
first speech to the people, he declared it to them from 
the rostia, as an event the most likely to curb the 
insolence of the factious, and raise the spirits of the 

* Cum mibi deliboratum & constitutum sit, ita gcrere consula- 
tum, quouno modo gcri graviter & libere potest, utneque provin- 
ciam, ncque honorein, neque ornamentum aliquod, aut commo> 
dum—appetiturus sim.—Sic me geraro, ut possim tribunum pleb, 
Reipub. iratum coercere, mihi iratum contemuere. Contra Rull, 
1 . 8 . 

t Pint, in his life. 


X In Pison. 2, 
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honest, and prevent the dangers with which the 
city was then threatened*. 

There was another project likewise which he had 
much at heart, and made one of the capital points 
of his administration, to unite the equestrian order 
with the senate, into one common party and inte¬ 
rest. This body of^en, next to the senators, con¬ 
sisted of the richest and most splendid families of 
Rome, who, from the ease and affluence of their for¬ 
tunes, were naturally well-affected to the prosperi¬ 
ty of the Republic; and being also the constant 
farmers of all the revenues of the empire, had a 
great part of the inferior people dependent upon 
them. Cicero imagined, that the united weight 
of these two orders would always be an over-ba¬ 
lance to any other power in the state, and a secure 
barrier against any attempts of the popular and am¬ 
bitious upon the common libertyt- He was the 
only man in the city capable of effecting such a 
coalition, being now at the head of the senate, yet 
the darling of the knights ; who considered him as 
the pride and ornament of thcii order, whilst he, 
to ingratiate himself the more with them, affected 
always in public to boast of that extraction, and to 
call himself an equestrian ; and made it.his special 
care to protect them in all their affairs, and to ad- 

* Quod ego & concordid, quani mihi constitui cum collega in- 
vitissimis iis hominibus, quos in consulatu inimicos e»sc & animis 
Si corporis aqtibus providi, omnibus prospexi sane, &c. Contra 
Rull. 2.37. 

t Ut multitudinem cum principibus, Equestrem ordinem cum 
senatu conjunxerip. In Pison. 3. Neque ulla vis tanta reperietur, 
quse conjunctionem vestram, Equitumque Romanorum, tantani- 
que conspiratiouembonorum oinnium perfringere possit. InCatil. 

4. 10. 
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vance their credit and interest: so that, as some 
writers tell us, it was the authority of his consul¬ 
ship that first distinguished and established them 
into a third order of the state*. The policy was 
certainly very good, and the Republic reaped great 
benefit from it in this very year, through which he 
had the whole body of knights at his devotion, 
who, with Atticus at their head, constantly attend¬ 
ed his orders, and served as a guard to his personf: 
and if the same maxim had been pursued by all 
succeeding consuls, it might probably have pre¬ 
served, or would certainly, at least, have prolong¬ 
ed, the liberty of the Republic. 

Having laid this foundation for the laudable dis¬ 
charge of his consulship, he took possession of it, 
,as usual, on the first of January. A little before 
his inauguration, P/Scrvilius Rullus, one of the 
new tribunes, who Centered always into their office 
on the tenth of December, had been alarming the 
senate with the promulgation of an Agrarian law. 
These laws used to be greedily received by the po¬ 
pulace, and were proposed, therefore,- by factious 
magistrates, as oft as they had any point to carry 
with the multitude agaiii^t the public good: but 
this law was, of all others, the most extravagant, 
and, by a shew of granting more to the people than 


* Cicero demum stabilivit Eqiiestre nomen in consulatu suo; ei 
senatum concilians, ex eo se ordine profectum eelebrans, & ejus 
vires peculiar! popularitate qu^erens: ab illo temjiore plane hoc 
tertium corpus in Repub. factum est, coepitque adjici senatui po- 
puloque Romano Equester ordo. Plin. Hist. N. 1. 33. 2. 

t Vos, Equites Romani, videte, scitis me orlium e vobis, omnia 
semper sensisse pro vobis, &c. Pro Rabir. Post. 6. Nunc vero 
cum equitatus ille, quern ego in Clivo Capitolino, te signifero ac 
priiicipe, collocaram, senatum deseruerit. Ad. Att. 2. 1. 
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had ever been given before, seemed likely to be ac¬ 
cepted. The purpose of it was, to create a decem- 
virate, or ten commissioners, with absolute power 
for five years over all the revenues of the Republic; 
to distribute them, at pleasure, to the citizens ; to 
sell and buy what lands they thought fit; to deter¬ 
mine the rights of the present possessors; to re¬ 
quire an account from all the generals abroad, ex¬ 
cepting Pompey, of the spoils taken in their wars; 
to settle colonies w'heresoever they judged proper, 
and particularly at Capua; and, in short, to com¬ 
mand all the money and forces of the empire. 

The publication of a law, conferring powders so 
excessive, gave a just alarm to all who wished well 
to the public tranquillity ; so that Cicero’s first bu¬ 
siness was to quiet the apprehensions of the city, 
and to exert all his art and altthority to baffle the 
intrigues of the tribune. As sf^n, thei efore, as he 
was invested with his new dignity, he raised the 
spirits of the senate, by assuring them of his reso¬ 
lution to oppose the law^, and all its abettors, to 
the utmost of liis po^ve* ; nor suffer the state to be 
hurt, or its liberties to be impaired, while the admi¬ 
nistration continued in Jiis hands. From the se¬ 
nate, he pursued the tribune into his own domini¬ 
on, the forum; where, in an artful and elegant 
speech from the rostra, he gave such a turn to the 
inclination of the people, that they rejected this 
Agrarian law, with as much eagerness as they had 
ever before received one*. 

* Quis unquam tarn secunda concione legem Agrariam sua&i#, 
quam ego dissuasi ? Contra Hull. 2. 37* 
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He began, by acknowledging the extraordinary 
obligations which he had received from them, in 
preference and opposition to the nobility; declar¬ 
ing himself the creature of their power, and of all 
men the most engaged to promote their interests ; 
that they were to look upon him as the truly po¬ 
pular magistrate ; nay, that he had,declared, even 
in the senate, that he would be the people's con¬ 
sul*. He then fell into a commendation of the 
G racchi, whose name was extremely dear to them, 
professing, that he could not be against all Agra¬ 
rian laws, when he recollected, that those two most 
excellent men, who had the greatest love for the 
Roman people, had divided the public lands to the 
citizens ; that he was not one of those consuls who 
thought it a crime to praise the Gracchi; on whose 
councils, wisdom, la^s, many parts of the present 
government were fofinded'f : that his quarrel was to 
this particular law,Nvhich, instead of being popu¬ 
lar, or adaptcti to die true interests of the city, was 
in reality the establishment of a tyranny, and a cre¬ 
ation of ten kings, to domineer over them. This 
he displays at large, from the natural elFect of that 
power which was granted by itj; and proceeds to 
insinuate, that it was covertly levelled against their 
favorite Pompey, and particularly contrived to re¬ 
trench and insult his authosity : ‘‘ Forgive, me, ci- 
‘‘ tizeiis,” says he, “ for my calling so often upon 
“ so great a name: you yourselves imposed the 
“ task upon me, when I was prastor, tb join with 
“ 3 'oil, in defending his dignity, as far as 1 was 

*Ib. 3. fib. 5. : lb. 6. Jl. 13. 14. 
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“ able: I have hitherto done all that I could do; 
“ not moved to it by my private friendship for the 
“ man, nor by any hopes of honor, and of this su- 

preme magistracy, which I obtained from you, 
“ though with his approbation, yet without his 
“ help. Since then I perceive this law to be de- 
“ signed as a kind of engine to overturn his power, 
“ I will resist the attempts of these men; and, as I 
“ myself clearly see what they are aiming at, so I 
“ will take care that you also shall see, and be con- 
“ vinced of it too*.” He then shews how the law, 
though it excepted Pompey from being accounta¬ 
ble to the decemvirate, yet excluded him from be¬ 
ing one of, the number, by limiting the choice to 
those who were present at Rome; that it subjected 
likeAvise to their jurisdiction the countries just con¬ 
quered by him, which had always been left to the 
management of the generalf: ujfjon Avhich he draAvs a 
pleasant picture of the tribune Julius, Avith all his 
train of officers, guards, lictors, and apparitorsj, 
swaggering in Mithridates’s kingdom, and order¬ 
ing Pompey to attend him, by a mandatory letter, 
in the folioAving strain : 

“ P. Servilius Rullus, tribune of the people, de- 
“ cemvir, to Cnasus Pompey, the son of Cnajus, 
“ greeting. 

“ He Avill not add,” says he, “ the title of great, 
“ when he has been laboring to take it from him 
“ by law§. 

“ I requhe you not to fail to come presently to 

• lb. 18 't Ib. 19 . I Ib. 10 . § lb. 20 . 
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“ Sinope, and bring me a sufficient guafd with you, 
“ while I sell those lands, by my law, which you 
“ have gained by your valor.” 

He observes, that the reason of excepting Pom- 
pey, was not from any respect to him, but for fear 
that he would not submit to the indignity of being 
accountable to their will: “ But Pompey,” says he, 
“ is a man of that temper, that he thinks it his du- 
“ ty to bear whatever you please to impose; but if 
“ there be any thing which you cannot bear your- 
selves, he will take care that you shall not bear 
“ it long against your wills*.” He proceeds to en¬ 
large upon the dangers which this law threatened 
to their liberties : that instead of any good intend¬ 
ed by it, to the body of the citizens, its purpose 
was to erect a power for the oppression of them ; 
and, on pretence of plaiting colonies in Italy and 
the provinces, to setfic their own creatures and de¬ 
pendents, like so mdny garrisons, in all the conve¬ 
nient posts of the empire, to be ready, on all occa* 
sions, to support their tyranny : that Capua was to 
be their head-quarters, their favorite colony; of all 
cities the proudest, as well as the most hostile and 
dangerous; in which the wisdom of their ancestors 
would not suffer the shadt)w of any power or ma¬ 
gistracy to remain; yet now it was to be cherished 
and advanced to another Jlomc'l': that, by thii^ 
law, the lands of Campania were to be sold, or 
given away ; the most fruitful of' all Italy, the 
surest revenue of the Republic, and thcfr constant 


lb. 123. 


t Ib. 28, 3^. 
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r^^urce, when all other rents failed them ; which 
neither the Gracchi, who, of all men, studied the 
people’s benefit the most, nor Sylla, who gave eve¬ 
ry thing away, without scruple, durst venture to 
meddle with*. In the conclusion, he takes notice of 
the great favor and approbation with which they 
had heard him, as a sure omen of their common 
peace and prosperity; and acquaints them with the 
concord that he had established with his colleague, 
as a piece of news of all others the most agreeable; 
and promises all security to the Republic, if they 
would but shew the same good disposition, on fu¬ 
ture occasions, which they had signified on that 
day; and that he would make those very men, who 
had been the most envious and averse to his ad¬ 
vancement, confess, that the people had seen far¬ 
ther, and judged better tlian they, in choosing 
him for their consul. , \ 

In the course of this contest, he often called up¬ 
on the tribunes to come into the rostra, and debate 
the matter with him before the peoplef; but they 
thought it more prudent to decline the challenge, 
and to attack him rather by fictitious stories and ca¬ 
lumnies, sedulously inculcated into the multitude: 
that his opposition to th^ law flowed from no good 
will to them, but an affection to Sylla’s party, and 
to secure to them the 4ands which they possessed 

* Ib. 29 . 

c 

t Si vestrum commodum spectat, veiiiat et coram mecum de 
agri Cainpani divisione disputet. Contra Rull. 2. 28. Commodius 
fecissent tribuni p||ibis, Quirites, si, quas apud vos de me deferunt, 
ea coram potius me prmsente dixissent. Contra Rull. 3. 1. 
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by bis grant; that he was making his court by it, 
to the seven tyrants, as they called 'seven of the 
principal senators, who were known to be the 
greatest favorers of Sylla’s cause, and the greatest 
gainers by it; the two Luculluses, Crassus, Catu- 
ills, Hortensius, Metellus, Philippus. These insinu¬ 
ations made so great an impression on the city, that 
he found it necessary to defend himself against 
them, in a second speech to the people*, in which 
he declared, that he looked upon that law, which 
ratified all Sylla’s acts, to be of all laws, the most 
wicked, and the most unlike to a true law, as it es¬ 
tablished a tyranny in the city; yet that it had 
some excuse from the times, and, in their present 
circumstances, seemed proper to be supported ; es¬ 
pecially by him, who, fpr this year of his consul¬ 
ship, professed himself Aie patron of peacef; but 
that it was the heigh;: of impudence in Riillus, to 
charge him with obstructing their interests, for the 
sake of Sylla’s grants, Avhen the very law which 
that tribune was then urging, actually established 
and perpetuated those grants; and shewed itself to 
be drawn by a son-in-law of Valgius, who possess¬ 
ed more lands than any other man, by that invidi¬ 
ous tenure, which were all, by this law, to be partly 
confirmed, and partly purchased of himj. This 
he demonstrates from the express words of the 
law, which he had studiously omitted, he says, to 
take notice of before, that he might not rejvive old 
quarrels, or move any argument of new dissension 
in a season so improper^ : that Rullus,, therefore, 


* Ib. t Ib. 3. 

VoL. 1. 


t Ib» 3. 

IM 


§ lb. 3. 
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who accused him of defendinj^ Sylla's acts, Was, of 

others, the most impudent defender of them i 
for none had ever affirmed them to be good and le¬ 
gal, but to have some plea only from possession 
and the public quiet; but, by this law, the estates 
that had been granted by them were to be fixed 
upon a better foundation and title than any other 
estates whatsoever. He concludes, by renewing 
his challenge to the tribunes, to come and dispute 
with him to his face. But, after several fruitless 
attempts, finding themselves wholly unable to con¬ 
tend with him, they were forced at last to submit, 
and to let the affair drop, to the great joy of the 
senate. 

This alarm being over, another accident broke 
out, which might have .endangered the peace of 
the city, if the effects of it\}iad not been prevented 
by the authority of Cicero. ‘Otho’s law, mention¬ 
ed above, for the assignment of separate scats to 
the equestrian order, had highly offended the peo¬ 
ple, who could not digest the indignity of being 
thnist so far back from their diversions; and, 
while the gmdge was still fresh, Otho, happening 
to come into the theatre, was received by the po¬ 
pulace with an universal hiss, but by the knights 
with loud applause and clapping: both sides redou¬ 
bled tlieir clamor wffh great fierceness, and from 
reproaches, were proceeding to blows; till Cicero, 
informed of the tumult, came immediately to the 
theatre, and, calling the people out, into the tem¬ 
ple of Bellona, so tamed and stung them, by the 
power of his words, and made them so ashamed of 
their folly and perverseness, that, on their return 
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to th6 theatre, they changed their hisses into ap¬ 
plauses, and vied with the knights themselves in 
demonstrations of their respect to Otho*. The 
speech was soon after published ; though, from the 
nature of the thing, it must have been made upon 
the spot, and flowed extempore from the occasion : 
and, as it was much read and admired, for several 
ages after, as a memorable instance of Cicero’s 
command over men’s passions, so some have ima¬ 
gined it to be alluded to in tliat beautiful passage 
of Virgil"!*. 

j!!Ic veluti magno in populo cmti stepe coorta est 
Seditioy s^vitgue animis ignobUe vulgus; • 

Jamquc faces fiC saxa volant, furor arma ministrat: 
Turn pktate gravem meritis si forte virum queni 
Aspexere, silent, arrectdsque anribus adstant; 

Ille regit diet is a^iimo/, pectora mulcet. 

Virg. Mn. 1 . LB2. 

As wlien sedition fires tli’ ignoble crowd, 

And the wild rabble storms and thirsts for blood ; 

Of stones and brands a mingled tempest flies, 

With all the sudden arms that rage supplies : 

If some grave sire appears amidst the strife, 

111 morals strict and innocence of life. 

All stand attentive, while tile sage controls 
Their tvrath, and calms the tempest of their souls. 

• Mr, Pitt, 

One topic, which Cicero touched in this speech, 
and the only one of which we liave any Jiint from 

^ Plutarch's life of Cicero. 

f Sebast. Corradi Quiestura, p. 133. iEneicb 1. 152. What 
gives the greater color to this imagination is, that Quintilian ap<<' 
plies these, lines to his character of a complete orator, which h« 
professedly forms upon the model of Cicero. Lib. 13. 1. 
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atitiquity, was to reproach the rioters, fof their 
want of taste and good sense, in making such a dis¬ 
turbance, while Roscius was acting*. 

There happened, al)out the same time, a third in¬ 
stance, not less remarkable, of Cicero’s great power 
of persuasion: Sylla had, by an express law, ex¬ 
cluded the chifdren of the proscribed from the se¬ 
nate, and all public honors; which was certainly 
an act of great violence, and the decree rather of a 
tyrant, than the law of a free statef. So that the 
persons injured by it, who were many, and of great 
families, were now making all their efforts to get it 
reversed. Their ])etition was highly equitable, 
but, from the condition of the times, as highly un¬ 
seasonable ; for, in the present disorders of the ci¬ 
ty, the restoration of aiv oppressed party must 
needs have added strengtlV^to the old factions; 
since the first use, that they would naturally make 
of the recovery of their power, would be to revenge 
themselves on their oppressors. It was Cicero’s 
business, therefore, to prevent that inconvenience, 
and, as far as it was possible, with the consent of 
the sufferers themselves : on which occasion, this 
great commander of the human affections, as 
Quintilian calls him, Ibuiid means to persuade 
those unfortunate men, that to bear their injury 
was their benefit; anA that the government itself 
could not stand, if Sylla’s laws were then repealed, 
on whicl]^ the quiet and order of the Republic were 
established ; acting herein the part of a wise states¬ 
man, who will oft be forced to tolerate, and even 
maintain, what he cannot approve, for the sake of 

* Macrob. Saturn. 2. 10. 

y Exclusique paternis opibus liberi, etiam pertcudorum hono- 
Tum jure prollibereniur. Veil, Pat. 2. 28. 
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the common good; agreeably to what he lays do\jn 
in his Book of Offices, that many things which are 
naturally right and just, are yet, by certain circum¬ 
stances and conjunctures of times, made dishonest 
and unjust*. As to the instance before us, lie de¬ 
clared, in a speech made several yeai;s after, that he 
had exclude<l from honors a nuinber'xif brave and 
honest young men, whom fortune had thrown into 
ao unhappy a situation, that if they had obtained 
power, they would probably have employed it to 
the ruin of the state'!'. The three cases just men¬ 
tioned, make Pliny break out into a kind of raptu¬ 
rous admiration of the man, who could pej suade tlie 
people to give up their bread, their pleasure, and 
their injuries, to the charms of his eloquence^. 

The next transactioiyftf moment in which he was 
engaged, Avas the defence of C. Rabijius, an aged 
aenator, accused by# T. Labienus, one of the tri¬ 
bunes, of treason or rebellion, for having killed L. 
Saturninus, a tribune, about forty years before, 
who had raised a dangerous sedition in the city. 
The fact, if it had been true, was not only legal, 
but laudable, being done in obedience to a decree 
of the senate, by which all the citizens Avere requir¬ 
ed to take arms in aid of the consuls, C. Marius 
and L. Flaccus. , 

But the punishment of Rabirius was not the 
thing aimed at, nor the life of an old man Ayorth the 
pains of disturbing the peace of the city, the design 

* Sic multa, quae honesta natura videntur esse, temporibus fiunt 
non honesta. De Ofiic. 3. 25. ■* 

f Ego adolescentes fortes & bonos, sed usos ea conditione for- 
tunse, ut, si essent magistratus adepti, Reipub. statum convulsuri 
Tiderentur—comitiorum ratione privavi. In Pison. 2. 

1 Quo te, M. Tulli, piaculo taceam I &ic. Pliu. Hist. 1. 7- 30, 

M 3 
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wy to attack that prerogative of the senate, by 
■which, in the case of a sudden tumult, they could 
arm the city at once, by requiring the consuls to 
take care that the Republic received no detriment; 
which vote was supposed to give a sanction to every 
thing that was .done in consequence of it; so that 
several traitorous magistrates had been cut off by 
it, without the formalities of a trial, in the act of 
stirring up sedition. This practice, though in use 
from the earliest times, had always been complain¬ 
ed of by the tribunes, as an infringement of the 
constitution, by giving to the senate an arbitrary 
power ovejr the lives of citizens, which could not 
legally be taken away without a hearing and judg¬ 
ment of the whole people. But the chief grudge 
to it was, from its being St perpetual check to the 
designs of the ambitious ana popular, who aspired 
to any power not allowed by the laws : it was not 
difficult for them to delude the multitude; but the 
senate was not so easily managed, who, by that 
single vote of committing the Republic to the con¬ 
suls, could frustrate at once all the effects of their 
popularity, when carried to a point which was dan¬ 
gerous to the state: far since, in virtue of it, the 
tribunes themselves, whose persons were held sa¬ 
cred, might be taken^off, without sentence or trial, 
when engaged in any traitorous practices, all at¬ 
tempts of that kind must necessarily be hazardous 
and desperate. 

This point, therefore, was to be tried on the per¬ 
son of Rabinius, in whose ruin the factious of all 
ranks were interested. J. Caesar suborned Labie- 
nus to prosecute him ; and procured himself to be 
appointed one of duumviri, oi tlie two judges al- 
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lotted by the prcetor to sit upon trials of treason*. 
Hortensius pleaded his cause, and proved, by many 
witnesses, that the whole accusation was false, and 
that Saturninus was actually killed by the hand of 
a slave, who for that service, obtained his freedom 
from the publicf. Caesar, however, eagerly con¬ 
demned the old man, who appeale?Kfrom his sen¬ 
tence to the people; “ where nothing,” says Sue¬ 
tonius, “ did him so much service, as the partial 
** and forward severity of his judgej.” 

The tribunes, in the mean while, employed all 
their power to destroy him ; and Labienus would 
not suffer Cicero to exceed half an hour in his de- 
fencc§; and, to raise the greater indignation against 
the criminal, exposed the picture of Saturninus in 
the rostra, as of one \^io fell a martyr to the liber¬ 
ties of the people. " Cicero opened the defence 
with great gravity,, declaring that, in the memory 
of man, there had not been a cause of such import¬ 
ance, either undertaken by a tribune, or defended 
by a consul: that nothing less was meant by it, 
than that, for the future, there should be no senate 
or public council in the city ; no consent and con¬ 
currence of the honest, against the rage and rash¬ 
ness of the wicked; no resource or refuge in the 
extreme dangers of the Republic ||. He implores 
the favor of all the gods, by whose providence their 
city was more signally governed, than by any wis¬ 
dom of man, to make that day propitious to the 
security of the state, and to the life and fortunes 
of an innocent man. And, having, possessed the 

* Sueton. vit. J. Cses. 12. Dio. p. 42. f Pro Rabir. 6. 11. 

I Ut ad populum provocanti nihil sque ac judicis acerbitas 
profuit. Sufton, ib. 12. § Pro Rabir. 2. |i Ib. 

M 4 
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minds of his audience with the sanctity of the 
cause, he proceeds boldly to wish, that he had been 
at liberty to confess, what Hortensius indeed had 
proved to be false, that Saturninus, the enemy of 
the Roman people, was killed by the hand of Ra- 
birius*—that he should have proclaimed and brag-» 
ged of it, as Xn act that merited rewards, instead 
of punishment. Here he was interrupted by the 
clamor of the opposite faction; but he observes it 
to be the faint efforts of a small part of the assem¬ 
bly ; and that the body of the people, who were 
silent, would never have made him consul, if they 
had thought him capable of being disturbed by so 
feeble an insult; which he advised them to drop, 
since it betrayed only their folly and the inferiority 
of their numbers. 'The assembly being quieted, he 
goes on to declare, that thoVgh Rabirius did not 
kill Saturninus, yet he took a^ms with intent to 
kill him, together wdth the consuls and all the best 
of the city; to which his honor, virtue, and duty 
called him. He puts Labienus in mind, that he was 
too young to be acquainted with the merits of that 
cause; that he was not born when Saturninus w’as 
killed, and could not bq apprised how odious and 
detestable his name was to all people: that some 
had been banished for complaining only of his 
death; others, for having a picture of him in their 
houses'!*: that he wondered, therefore, where Labi¬ 
enus had procured that picture, which none durst 
venture to keep, even at home; and much more, 
that he had tl\e hardiness to produce, before an as¬ 
sembly of the people, what had been the ruin of 

I 


* Ib. 6. 


t Ib. 9 . 
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other men’s fortunes—that to charge Rabirius witli 
this crime, was to condemn the greatest and wor¬ 
thiest citizens, whom Rome had ever bred ; and, 
though they were all dead, yet the injury was the 
same, to rob them of the honor due to their names 
and memories.—“ Would C. Marius,” says he, 
“ have lived in perpetual toils and tiangers, if he 
“ had conceived no liopes concerningMiimself and 
“ his glory beyond the limits of this life ? When 
he defeated those innumerable enemies in Italy, 
“ and saved the Republic, did he imagine that every 
thing which related to him would die with him? 
“ No; it is not so, citizens; there is not one of us 
‘‘ who exerts himself with praise and virtue in the 
“ dangers of the Republic, but is induced to it by 
‘‘ the expectation of a futurity. As the minds of 
“ men, therefore, seen/to be divine and immortal, 
for many other reasons, so, especially for this, 
that, in all the best and the wisest, there is so 
“ strong a sense of something hereafter, that they 
seem to relish nothing but what is eternal. I 
appeal, then, to the souls of C. Marius, and of 
“ all those wise and worthy citizens, who, from 
“ this life of men, are translated to the honors and 
“ sanctity of the gods ; I call them, I say, to wit- 
“ ness, that 1 think myself bound to fight for their 
“ fame, glory and memoiy, Vith as much zeal, as 
“ for the altars and temples of my country; and, 
“ if it were necessary to take arms in tlefence of 
their praise, I should take them as strenuously, 
“ as they themselves did for the defence of our 
** common safety*,” &c. 

After this speech the people were to pass judg- 

»Ib. 10. 
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ment on Rabirius by the suffrages of all the cen¬ 
turies : but there being reason to apprehend some 
violence and foul play from the intrigues of the 
tribunes, Metellus, the augur and praetor of that 
year, contrived to dissolve the assemby by a stra¬ 
tagem before they came to a vote*: and the greater 
affairs that i^sently ensued, and engaged the at¬ 
tention of tine city, prevented the farther prosecu¬ 
tion and revival of the cause. 

But Ca;sar was more successful in another case, 
in which he was more interested, his suit for the 
high priesthood, a post of the first dignity in the 
Republic, vacant by the death of Metellus Pius, 
Labienus*opened his way to it by the publication 
of a new law, for transferring the right of electing 
from the college of priests to the people, agreeably 
to the tenor of a former l\v, ■which had been re¬ 
pealed by Sylla. CiEsar’s strength lay in the favor 
of the populace, which, by iniTncnse bribes, and the 
profusion of his whole substance, he had gained on 
this occasion so effectually, that he carried this 
high office, before he had yet been prajtor, against 
two consular competitors of the first authority in 
Rome, Q. Catulus and P. Servilius Isauricus; the 
one of whom liad been censor, and then bore the 
title of Prince of the Senate; and the other been 
lionored with a triumph: yet he procured more 
votes against them, even in their own tribes, than' 
they both had out of the whole number of the ci- 
tizensf. 

Catiline was now renewing his efforts for the 

* Dio, 1. 37,*42. 

f Ita potentissimos duos coropetitores, multumque S( setate Sc 
d^itate antecedentes, superavit; ut pluraipse in eorum tribubus 
auffragia, quam uterque iu omnibus tulerit. Sueton. J. Caes. 13. 
Vide Figb. Annal. 
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consulship with ’greater vigor than ever, and by 
such open methods of bribery, that Cicero pub¬ 
lished a new law against it, with the additional pe¬ 
nalty of a ten years exile, prohibiting, likewise, all 
shews of gladiators within two years from the time 
of suing for any magistracy, unless they were or¬ 
dered by the will of a person decca^d, and on a 
certain day therein specified*. CatilinV, who knew 
the law to be levelled at himself, formed a design 
to kill Cicero, with some other chiefs of the se- 
nate"}', on the day of election, which was appointed 
for the twentieth of October; but Cicero gave in¬ 
formation of it to the senate the day before, upon 
which the election was deferred, that fhey might 
have time to deliberate on an affair of so great im¬ 
portance ; and the day, following, in a full house, 
he called upon CatiUiie to clear himself of this 
charge; where, without denying or excusing it, 
he bluntly told tliem, “ that there were two 
“ bodies in the Republic,” meaning the senate and 
the people,—“ the one of them infirm, Avith a weak 
“ head, the other firm without a head ; which last 
** had so well deserved of him, that it should never 
want a head while he lived.” He had made a 
«leclaration of the same kind, and in the same place, 
a few days before, Avhen, upon Cato’s threatening 
liim with an impeachment, Itc fiercely replied, ‘‘ that 
“ if any flame should b& excited in his fortunes, he 
“ would extinguish it, not with water, butagene- 
*‘ralruinj. * 

* Pro Muraen. 23. in Vatin. 15. t Qio, 1. 3^. 43. 

t Turn enim dixir, duo corpora cssc Rripub. unum debile, in- 
iirmo capite; alterum firmam, sine capite: huic, cum ita de se 
ineritum esset, caput, se vivo, nbn defuturum.—Cum idem ille 
paucis diebus ante Catoni, judicium minitaiui, respondisset, Si 
quod esset in suas fortunas incendium excitatum, id se non aqua, 
fed ruina restincturuai. Pro Muraen. 25. 
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, These declarations startled the senate, and con¬ 
vinced them that nothing hut a desperate conspi¬ 
racy, ripe for execution, could inspire so daring an 
assurance ; so that the}'^ proceeded immediately to 
that decree, which was the usual refuge in all cases 
of imminent danger, of ordering the consuls to take 
care that the^epublic received no harm*. Upon 
this Cicero /doubled his guard, and called some 
troops into the city; and when the election of con¬ 
suls came on, that he might imprint a sense of his 
own and of the public danger the more strongly, he 
took care to throw back his gown, in the view of 
the people, and discovered a shining breast-plate, 
which he Wore under itf: by which precaution, as 
he told Catiline afterwards to his face, he pre¬ 
vented his design of killing both him and the com¬ 
petitors for the consulshij^ of whom D. Junius 
bilaiiiis and L. Liciiiius Muri.ena were declared con¬ 
suls elect;];. 

Catiline, thus a second time repulsed, and breath¬ 
ing nothing but revenge, was now eager and impa¬ 
tient to execute his grand plot: he had no other 
game left; his schemes were not only suspected, 
but actually discovered by the sagacity of the con¬ 
sul, and himself shunned and detested by all honest 
men; so that he resolved, without farther delay, 
to put all to the hazard, of ruining either his coun¬ 
try or himself. He was singularly formed, both 
by art and^nature, for the head of a desperate con- 

^ Sallust, bell. Catil. 29- Plut. Cic. 

t Descend! incampuni—cum ilia lata insignique lorica—ut om- 
ncs boni animadverterent, etcum in metu et pcriculo consulcm vi¬ 
de rent|Jfi^ quod factum est, ad opera pra^sidiumque meum concur- 
rereqts^^ Pro Murxn. 26. 

, f Cum proximis comitiis consularibus, meconsulem in campo 
competitores tuos interficere voluisti, compressi conatus tuos no- 
i^ios amicorum preesidio. In Catil. 1.5. 
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spiracy; of an illustrious family, ruined fortunes, 
profligate mind, undaunted courage, unwearied in¬ 
dustry ; of a capacity equal to the hardiest attempt^ 
with a tongue that could explain, and a hand tiiat 
could execute it*. Cicero gives us his just clia-* 
racter in many parts of his works, but in none a 
more lively picture of him than in^jthe following 
passage 'j*: \ 

“ He had in him,” says he, “ many, though not 
“ express images, yet sketches of the greatest vir- 
“ tues ; was acquainted with agreat number of wick- 
“ ed men, yet a pretended admirer of the virtuous. 
“ His house was furnished with a variety of tempta- 
tions to lust and lewdness, yet with several iii- 
“ citcments also to industry and labor: it was a 
“ scene of vicious pleasures, yet a school of mar- 
“ tial exercises. TherK,' never was such a monster 
“ on earth, compounded of passions so contrary and 
“ opposite. Who was ever more agreeable at one 
“ time to the best citizens ? who more intimate at 
“ another w’ith the worst ? who a man of better 
principles ? who a fouler enemy to this city ? who 
“ more intemperate in pleasure? who more patient 
“in labor? who more rapacious in plundering? 
“ who more profuse in squandering ? He had a 
“ wonderful faculty of engaging men to his friend- 
“ ship, and obliging them by his observance ;.shar- 
“ ing with them in common whatever he was master 
“ of; serving them with his money, his interest, his 
“ pains, and, when there was occasion, by the most 
“daring acts ofvillany; moulding his nature to 

i 

Erat ei consilium ad facinus upturn : consilio autem nequ« 
lingua, neque manus deerat. In Catil. 3. 7. 
t Pro Gael. 5, 6. 
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his purposes, and bending it every way to his wilL 
With the morose, he could live severely ; with the 
‘‘ free, gailywith the old, gravely; with the young, 
cheerfully; with the enterprizing, audaciously; 
“ with the vicious, luxuriously. By a temper so 
‘‘ various and pliable, he gathered about him the 
** profligate a^ the rash from all countries, yet held 
“ attached him, at the same time, many brave and 
“ worthy men, by the specious shew of a pretend- 
“ ed virtue.” 

With these talents, if he had obtained the con¬ 
sulship, and with it the command of the armies and 
provinces of the empire, he would probably, like 
another Oinna, have made himself the tyrant of his 
country : but despair and impatience, under his re¬ 
peated disappointments, hurried him on to the mad 
resolution, of extorting byVorce what he could not 
procure by address. His scheme, however, was not 
without a foundation of probability, and there were 
several reasons for thinking the present time the 
most seasonable for the execution of it. Italy was 
drained in a manner of regular troops ; Pompey at 
a great distance with the best army of the empire; 
and his old friend Antonius, on whose assistance he 
still depended*, was to have the command of all the 
forces that remained. But his greatest hopes lay 
in Sylla’s veteran solcKers, whose cause he had al¬ 
ways espoused, and among whom he had been bred ; 
who, to the number of about a hundred thousand, 
were settlecl in the several districts and colonies of 
Italy, in the possession of lands assigned to them 
by Sylla, which the generality had wasted by their 


* Inflatum turn spe militum, turn collegas mei, ut ipse dicebaf, 
promissis. Pro Muraen. 23, 
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vices arid luxury, and wanted another civil war to 
repair their shattered fortunes. Among these he 
employed his agents and officers in all parts, to de¬ 
bauch them to his service; and, in Etruria, had ac¬ 
tually enrolled a considerable body, and formed 
them into a little army, under the command of Man¬ 
lius, a bold and experienced centurion, who Wait¬ 
ed only for his orders to take the field'i. We Wst 
add to this, what all writers mention, the universal 
disaffection and discontent which possessed all ranks 
of the city, but especially the meaner sort, who, 
from the uneasiness of their circumstances, and the 
pressure of their debts, wished for a change of go¬ 
vernment : so that if Catiline had gained any little 
advantage at setting out, or come off but equal in. 
the first battle, there was reason to expect a gene¬ 
ral declaration in his fivor j*. 

He called a council, therefore, of all the conspi¬ 
rators, to settle the' plan of their work, and divide 
the parts of it among themselves, and fix a proper 
day for the execution. There were about thirty- 
five, whose names are transmitted to us as princi¬ 
pals in the plot, partly of the senatorian, partly of 
the equestrian order, with many others from the 
colonies and municipal towns of Italy, men of fa¬ 
milies and interest in their several countries. The 
senators were P. Cornelius iLentulus, C. Cethegiis, 
P. Autronius, L. Cassius J^nginus, P. Sylla, Sei v. 


* Castra sunt in Italia contra Kempub. in t'tiuriae faucibus 
cullocata. In Cutil. 1.2. it. 6'. 

t Sed omnino cuncta plebes, novannn reruni studio, Catiliiiie 
incepta probabat—quod si primo praelio Catilina: superior, ant 
aequa maiiu discesstsset, prot'erto magua dades, &c. Sallmt. 2/. 
29 . 
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Sylla, L. Vargunteius, Q. Curias, Q. Annius, 
Porcius Lecca, L. Bestia* * * § . 

Lentulus was descended from a Patrician branch 
of the Cornelian family, one of the most numerous, 
as well as the most splendid, in Rome. His grand¬ 
father had borne the title of Prince of the Senate, and 
was the most ac>tive in the pursuit and destruction 
of C. Graccpus, in which he received a dangerous 
woundf. The grandson, by the favor of his noble 
birth, had been advanced to the consulship about 
eight years before, but was turned out of the senate 
soon after by the censors, for the notorious infamy 
of his life, till, by obtaining the pra*torship a second 
time, which he now actually enjoyed, he recovered 
his former place and rank in that supreme council 
His parts were but moderate, or rather slow; yet the 
comeliness of his person, thSl gracefulness and pro¬ 
priety of his action, the strength and sweetness of his 
voice, procured him some rcpu1?ation as a speaker §. 
He was lazy, luxurious, and profligately wicked; yet 
so vain and ambitious, as to expect, from the over¬ 
throw of the government, to be the first man in the 
Republic: in which fancyhe was strongly flattered by 
some crafty soothsayers, who assured him, from the 
Sibyline books, “ that thfere were three Corneliuses 


• Sallust. 17 . • 

f Num P. Lentulum, principem senatus ? Complurcs alios sum- 
mos viros, qui cum L. Opimio console armati Gracchum in Aven- 
tinum persecuti sunt? quo in prielio Lentulus grave vulnus acce* 
pit. Philip. 8a 4. in Catil. 4. 6'. 

I Lentulus quoque tunc maxime prjetor, &c. Flor. 4. 1. Dio, 
p.43. Plut. in Cic. 

§ P. Lentulus, «ujus et excogitandi et loquendi tarditatem tege- 
bat formse dignitas, corporis motus plcnus et aitis et venuslatis, 
voci$ et suavitas et inagnitudo. Brut. 350 . 
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destinet! to the dominion of Rome; that Cinna 
and Sylla had already possessed it, and the pro* 
phecy wanted to be completed in him*. With 
these views he entered freely into the conspiracy, 
trusting to Catiline's vigor for the execution, and 
hoping to reap the chief fruit from its success. 

Cethegus was of an extraction ^ually noble, 
but of a temper fierce, imj)etuous, anc^laring to a 
degree even of fury. He had been warmly en¬ 
gaged in the cause of Marius, with whom he was 
driven out of Rome; but when Sylla’s affairs be¬ 
came prosperous, he presently changed sides, and 
throwing himself at Sylla’s feet, and promising 
great services, was restored to the cityC After 
Sylla's death, by intrigues and faction, he acquired 
so great an influence, that, while Pompey was 
abroad, he governed all things at home ; procured 
f or iVntonius that command over the coasts of the 
AIeditorj anean, and hy Lucullus, the management 
of the Mithridatic AvarJ. In the height of this 
power, he made an excursion into Spain, to raise 
contributions in that province, where, meeting with 
some opposition to his violences, he had the hardi¬ 
ness to insult, and even wound, the proconsul Q. 

• 

^ Lentuluiit auteai sibi confirmasse os fatis Sibyllinis, Ilarus- 
picumque respoasis, tcpbse tertiumilluiu Curnelium,ad quem reg- 
num hiijus iirbis a«qut* imperium pervenife esset necesse, &c. In 
(’mil. 3. 4. it. 4. 6, 

t Quid Catilina tuis nafalibus, atque Cpthegi 
Inveniet qui!>quam bublmiiub? 

Juv. Sat. 8. 231. Appian. 359- 

t Hie ebt M. Aiitoiiius, qui gratia Cotta; cnnsulis, & Cethegi 
factione in st-natu, curaiionem iiifinitam nactus, &c. Abcun. in ' 
Ver. 2. 3. Phil, in Lucull. 

VoL. I. 
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Metellus But the insolence of his induct, 

and the infamy of his life, gradually diminished, 
and, at last, <lestroyed his credit; when, finding 
himself controlled by the magistrates, and the par¬ 
ticular vigilance of Cicero, he entered eagerly into 
Catiline’s plot, and was entrusted with the most 
bloody and desperate part of it, the task of massa- 
creing thejr enemies witliin the city. The rest of 
the conspiiators were not less illustrious for their 
birth'l. The two Syllas were nephews to the dic¬ 
tator of tliat name; Autronius had obtained the 
consulship, but M as de])rived for bribery; and Cas¬ 
sius was competitor for it with Cicero himself. In 
short, they were all of the same stam]) and charac¬ 
ter ; men whom disa}>pointmcnts, ruined fortunes, 
and flagitious lives, had prepared for any design 
against the state ; and aV whose hopes of case and 
advancement depended on a change of affairs, and 
the subversion of the Republic. 

At this meeting it was resolved, that a general 
insurrection should be raised tliroiigh Italy, the 
different parts of which were assigned to difi'erent 
leaders; that Catiline should put liimself at the head 
of the troops in Etruria; that Rome should be fired 
in many places at once, and a massacre begun at 
the same time, of the whole senate, and all their enei^ 
lilies ; of M’hom none were to be spared except the 
sons of Pompey, wdio were to be kept as hostages 
of their peace and reconciliation wdth the fatlicr; 
that, ill the consternation of the fire and massacre, 

* (^uis C. Ceihfgo, alqiie eju‘» in HispaniHiii profi'Ctione, ac 
de vuliiero Q- MetcUi Pii cogilat, cui non ad illius pccnam career 
a^dificatus e>se videatur ? Pro Syll. 25. 

t Curii, Porcii, Syllae, Cethe<;i, Antonii, Vargunteii, atque 
Longini: qus familice i quo: Senatus insignia ? &c. Flor. 1. 4. 1. 
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Catiline should be ready with his Tuscan anny, to 
take the benefit of the public confusion, and make 
himself master of the city; where Lentulus, in the 
mean while, as first in dignity, was to preside in 
their general councils; Cassius to manage the af¬ 
fair of firing it; Cethegus to direct the massacre*. 
But the vigilance of Cicero being 
Stacie to all their hopes, Catiline was 
to see him taken off before he left Rome; upon 
which two knights of the company undertook to 
kill him the next morning in his bed, in an early 
visit, on pretence of businessf. They were both 
of his acquaintance, and used to frequent his house; 
and, knowing his custom of giving free access to 
all, made no doubt of being readily admitted, as C. 
Cornelius, one of the two,^afterwards confessed:};. 

The meeting was no sooner over, than Cicero 
had'information of all that passed in it; for, by the 
intrigues of a woman rikmed Fulvia, he had gained 
over Curius, her gallant, one of the conspirators, of 
senatorian rank, to send him a punctual account of 
all their deliberations. He presently imparted this 
intelligence to some of the chiefs of the city, who 
were assembled that evening, as usual, at his house; 
informing them, not only of the design, but naming 
the men who were to execute it, and the very hour 

* Cum Catilina e&rederetur a<l evercitum, Lentulus in urbe 
Telinqueretur, Cassius inccndiis, Cethi gu*. cnedi praiponeretur. Pro 
Syll. 19- Vid. Plut. in Cic. , 

t Dixisti paullulum tibi esse morse, quod ego viverem ; reperti 
sunt duo Equites Komeni, qui te ista cura libcrareiit, & sese itla 
ipsa nocte ante lucem me meu in lectulo interfecturo^ polliceren* 
tur. In Catil. ]. 4. it. Salhist. 28. 

X Tunc tuus pater, Corneli, id quod tandem aliquandu conli- 
'letur, illam sibi otiiciosam pruvinciain de^-oposcit. Pro Syll, 1$. 
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when they would be at his gate : all winch fell 
out exactly as he foretold; for the two knights 
came betore break of day, but had the mortifica¬ 
tion to find the house well guarded, and all admit¬ 
tance refused to theru^. 

Catiline M'^as disappointed likewise in another af¬ 
fair, of no jtas moment, licfore he quitted the city; 
a design tjo surprise tlie toM ii of Prainestc, one of 
the strongest fortresses of Italy, within twenty-five 
miles of Rome; which would have been of singular 
use to liim in the war, and a sure retreat in all 
events ; hut Cicero was still before-hand with him, 
and, from the apprehension of sucli an attempt, 
had ])reviously sent orders to the place to keep a 
special guard ; so that when C'atiline came in the 
night to make an assault, lie found them so well 
provided, that he durst not venture upon the ex- 
jjerinient'l'. ^ 

This was the state of the conspiracy, when Ci¬ 
cero delivered the first of those four speeches, which 
were spoken upon the occasion of it, and are still 
extant. The meeting of the eonspirators was on 
the sixth of November, in the evening; and on 
the eighth he suininoned the senate to the temple 
of Jupiter, iji the Capitol, >vliei (* it was not usually 
held but in times of public aiarin;|:. There hiul 


Doniutn meatn ij)aj(inbu!» |>i inunivi ; cxclusi cos, 
ijiios tu ninnc, ad me salutaiuni miseuis; cum illi ipsi vcnisseiit, 
quo-, jam imiltis ac sunimis vin-j ad me id tempgri!) venturos 
esse pra.'dixeram. In Cat I. 1.4. 

t Quid ? eum ta Praeneste Kalendis jpsis Novembribiis occupa- 
turum hoefurno impetu confideres f Sensistine ilium coloniam 
meujussu, meis praesidiis—esse m uni turn ? Ib. 1. 3. Praeneste— 
natura munituni. Yell. Pat. 2. 26'. 

I Nihil hie munitissimus habendi Senatus locus. Ib. 1 . 1 . 
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been several debates before this on the same sub¬ 
ject of Catiline's treasons, and his design of killing 
the consul; and a decree had passed, at the motion 
of Cic ero, to otter a public reward to the first dis¬ 
coverer of the plot; if a slave, his liberty, and eight 
hundred pounds ; if a citizen, his p^^j^on, and six¬ 
teen hundred*. Yet Catiline, by a^’ofound dis¬ 
simulation, and the constant profllsiows of his in¬ 
nocence, still deceived many of all ranks, repre¬ 
senting the whole as the fiction of his enemy Ci¬ 
cero, and offering to give security for his behavi¬ 
our, and to deliver himself to the custody of any 
whom the senate v ould name—of M, Lepidus, of 
the prietor Metellus, or of Cicero himself: but none 
of them would receive him ; and Cicero plainly told 
him, “ that he should ^lever think himself safe in 
the same house, when he was in danger by living 
in the same city with him t: ' yet he still kept on 
the mask, and had the confidence to come to this 
very meeting in the Capitol; which so shocked the 
whole assembly, that none even of his acquaintance 
durst venture to salute him ; and the consular se¬ 
nators quitted that part of the house in which he 
sat, and left the whole bench clear to him J. Ci¬ 
cero was so ])rovoked by his impudence, that, 
instead of entering upon an^ business, as he de¬ 
signed, addressing himself directly to Catiline, he 

* Si quis indicasset de conjurationc, qua: contr» remp. facta 
crat, priemium, servo, libertateni & sestertia centum ; liberto, 
impunitatem & sestertia cc. Sallust. 30. 

t Cum a me id respnnsum tulisses, me null** modo posse iis* 
dem panetibus tuto esse tecum, qui magno in periculo cssein, 
quod lisdem moenibus contineremur. lb. 1. 8. 

I Quis te ex hac tanta frequentia, tot ex tuis amicis ac ncces- 
sariis salutavit ? Quid, quod adventu tuu ista subsellia vacuefacta 
sunt ? &c. lb. 1. 7. 
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broke out into a most severe invective against bim, 
and, vdth all the fire and force of an incensed elo¬ 
quence, laid open the whole course of his villanies, 
and the notoriety of his treasons. 

He put him in mind, that there was a decree al¬ 
ready made against him, by which be could take his 
life*, and t>mt Jie ought to have done it long ago, 
since many,^far j!ore eminent and less criminal, had 
been taken off by the same authority, for the suspi¬ 
cion only of treasonable designs; that if he should 
order him, therefore, to be killed upon the spot, 
there was cause to apprehend, that it would be 
thought rather too late than too cruel: But there 
was a certain reason which yet withheld him ; 
“ Thou shalt then be put to death,” says he, “ when 
there is not a man to be found so wicked, so des- 
“ perate, so like to thyself, M'ho will deny it to be 
“ done justly. As long as there is one who dares to 
“ defend thee, thou shalt live, and live so, as thou 
“ now dost, surrounded by the guards, which I have 
“ placed about thee, so as not to suffer the# to stir a 
foot against the Republic, whilst the eyes and ears 
of many shall watch thee, as they have hitherto 
“ done, when thou little thoughtest of itf.” He 
then goes on to give a detail of all that had been 
concerted by the conapirators at their several meet¬ 
ings, to let him see, that he was perfectly informed 
of every step which he had taken, or designed to 
take; and observes, that he saw several at that very 
time in the senate, who had assisted at those meet¬ 
ings—he presses him, therefore, to quit the city, 

* Habemus Senatus consultum in te, Catilina, vehemens & 
grave. In C^ti). 1. 1. 

t Ibid. 2. 
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aiwl, since all his councils were detected, to drop 
the thought of fires and massacres ; rhat the gates 
were open, and nobody should stop him *. Then, 
running over the flagitious enormities of his life, 
and the series of his traitorous practices, he exhorts, 
urges, commands him to depart; if he would 
be advised by him, to go into a voluntai^y exile, and 
free them from their tears; that, if they were just 
ones, they might be safer; if* groundless, the ciui- 
eterf: that though he would not put the (|nestion to 
the house, whether tliev would order him into ba- 
nishment, or not, yet he woidd let him see their 
sense upon it, by their manner of behaving while 
he was urging him to it; for, should he bid any 
other senator of credit, ,P. Scxtiiis, or ]\f. Afarcel- 
liis, to go into exile, they would all rise up against 
him at once, and lay violent hands on their consul: 
yet, when he said it* to him, by their silence they 
approved it; by their suft’ering it, decreed it; by 
saying nothing, proclaimed their consent that 
he would answer likewise for the knights, who were 
then guarding the avenues of the senate, and were 
hardly restrained from doing him violence; that if 
he would consent to go, they would all quietly at¬ 
tend him to the gates. Yet, after all, if, in virtue 
of his command, he should feally go into banish¬ 
ment, he foresaw what a storm of envy he should 
draw by it upon himself; but he did not value that, 
if, by his own calamity, he could avert the dangers 
of the Republic: but there was no hope that Cati¬ 
line could ever be imluced to yield to the occasions 
of the state, or moved wdth a sense of his crimes, 

* Ibid. t Ibid. 7. I Ibid. 8 . 
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or reclaimed by shame, or fear, or reason, from his 
madness’*'. He exhorts him, therefore, if he would 
not go into exile, to go, at least, where he was ex¬ 
pected, into Manlius’s camp, and begin the war; 
provided only, that he would carry out with him 
all the restyCjf his crew: that there he might riot 
and exult af: his full ease, ^vithout the mortification 
of seeing one honest man about him f: there he 
might practise all tliat discipline to which he had 
been trained, of lying uj^on the ground, not only 
in pursuit of his lewd amours, but of bold and 
hardy enterprizes: there he might exert all that 
boasted patience ot‘ hunger, cold, and ^vant, by 
Mdiieli, however, lie ’^vould sliortly find himself un¬ 
done. He then introducers an expostulation of the 
llepublic with himself, lor his too great lenity, in 
suffering such a traitor to eseajie, instead of hurry¬ 
ing him to immediate death; that it m'hs an in¬ 
stance of cowardice and ingratitude to the Roman 
people, that he, a new man, who, without any re¬ 
commendation from his ancestors, had been raised 
by them through all the degrees of honor to sove¬ 
reign dignity, should, for the sake of any danger 
to liimself, neglect the care of the public safety J. 
“ To this most sacred voice of my country,” says 
lie, “ and to all those'who blame me after the same 
“ manner, I shall make this short answer—that if 
I had tjionghl: it the most advisable to put Cati- 
“ line to death, I would not have allowed that gla- 
“ diatorthe use of one moment's life: for if, in for- 
“ mer days, our most illustrious citizens, instead 
“ of sullying, have done honor to their memories, 


• Ibid. {). 


t Ibid. 10. 


X Ibid. 11. 
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** by the destruction of Saturninus, the Gracchi, 
“ Flaccus, and many others, there is no ground to 
“ fear, that, by killing this parricide, any envy 
“ would lie upon me with posterity : yet, if the 
“ greatest was sure to befal me, it was always my 
“persuasion, that envy, acquiredl^y virtue, was 
“ real!}" glory, not envy : but there arij^ some, of this 
“ very order, who do not either see the dangers 
“ which luing over us, or else dissemble wdiat they 
“ see; who, by the softness of their votes, cherish 
“ Catiline's hopes, and add strength to the eonspi- 
“ racy, by not helieving it; whose authority influ- 
“ enccs many, not only of the wdeked, but the 
“ weak ; who, if I had punished this man as he de- 
“ served, would not Jiave failed to cry out upon 
“ me for acting the tyrant'*'. Now, I am persuad- 
“ ed, that, wlicn he is one.e gone into Manlius’s 
** camp, Mhitlier he actually designs to go, none 
‘‘ can he so silly as not to see tliat there is a plot, 
“ none so wicked, as not to acknowledge it: wdierc- 
“ as, Ijy taking off liiin alone, though this pesti- 
“ leiice woul<l be somew hat checked, it could not 
“ be sujiprcsscd : hut w hen lie has thrown himself 
“ into rebellion, and carried out his friends along 
“ w ith him, and draw n together the profligate and 
“ desperate from all j^arts of the empire, not only 
“ this ripened plague of the Republic, but the very 
“ root and seed of all our evils will bp extii-pated 
“ with him at once.” Then applying himself again 
to Catiline, he concludes with a short prayer tx» 
Jupiter; “ With these omens, Catiline, of allpros- 
“ peiity to the Republic, but of destruction to thy- 
self, and all those who have joined themselves 

* Ib. 12. 
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with thee in all kinds of parricide, go thy way 
“ then to this impious and abominable war; whilst 
thou, Jupiter, whose religion was established 
“ with the foundation of this city, whom we truly 
“ call Stator, the stay and prop of this empire,' wilt 
“ drive this mad and his accomplices from thy al- 
^ tars and temples, from the houses and walls of 
“ the city, from the lives and fortunes of us all; 
“ and wilt destroy, with eternal punishments, both 
** living and dead, all the haters of good men, the 
enemies of their counti y, the plunderers of Italy, 
** now confederated in this detestable league and 
“ partnershrp of villainy. ” 

Catiline, astonished by the thunder of this speech, 
had little to say for himself in answer to it; yet, 
with downcast looks and suppliant voice, he beg¬ 
ged of the fathers, not to believe too hastily what 
was said against him by an enemy; that his birth 
and past life offered every thing to him that was 
hopeful; and it was not to be imagined, that a 
man of patrician family, whose ancestors, as well 
as himself, had given many proofs of their aflce- 
tion to the Roman people, should want to overturn 
the government; while Cicero, a stranger and late 
inhabitant of Rome, was so zealous to preserve it. 
But, as he was going on to give foul language, the 
senate interrupted him, by a general outcry, calling 
him traitor^and parricide: upon which, being fu¬ 
rious and desperate, he declared again, aloud, what 
he had said before to Cato, that since he was cir- 
cumvented and driven headlong by his enemies, he 
would quench the flame which was raised about 
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him, by the common min; and so rushed out of 
the assembly*. As soon as he was come to his 
house, and began to reflect on what had passed, 
perceiving it in vain to dissemble any longer, he 
resolved to enter into action immediately, before the 
troops of the Republic were increased, or any new 
levies made; so that, after a short conference with 
Lentulus, Cetliegus, and the rest, abhut what had 
been concerted in the last meeting, having given 
fresh orders and assurances of his speedy return at 
the head of a strong army, he left Rome tliat very 
night, with a small retinue, to make the best of his 
way towards Etruriaf. • 

He no sooner disappeared, than his friends gave 
out that he was gone into a voluntary exile at 
AlarseillesJ; which wasliuhistriously spread through 
the city the next morning, to raise an odium upon 
Cicero, for driving* an innocent man into banish¬ 
ment without any previous trial or proof of his 
ffuilt: but Cicero was too well informed of his mo- 
tions, to entertain any doubt about his going to 
Manlius’s camp, and into actual rebellion: he knew 
that he had sent thither already a quantity of arms, 
and all the ensigns of military command, with tha^ 
silver eagle, which he used to keep with great su¬ 
perstition in his house, for its having belonged to 

* Turn ille fiiribundus; Quoniam quidem circumventus, inquit, 
abinimicis prxeeps agor, inceiidium meum ruinaextiiiguam. Sal¬ 
lust. 31. * 

t Ib. 32. 

X At enim sunt, Quirites, qui dicunt a me i^ exiliuni. ejectom 
esse CutiUnam—£gu vehemeiis ille consul, qui verbo cives ineiu'- 
Hum ejiciu, &c. In Cati). 2. 6'. 
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C. Marius, in his expedition against the Cimbri*. 
But, lest the stoiy should make an ill impression 
on the city, he called the people together into the 
forum, to give them an account of what passed in 
the senate, the day before, and of Catiline’s leav¬ 
ing Rome uporvit. 

He began, by congratulating with them on C’a- 
tiline’s flight( as on a certain victory ; since the 
driving him from his secret plots and insidious at¬ 
tempts on their livTS and fortunes, into open re¬ 
bellion, was in effect to conquer him : that Cati¬ 
line himself was sensible of it; whose chief regret, 
in his retreat, was not for le-iving the city, but for 

leaving it standing!'.-“ But if there be any 

“ here,” says he, “ who blame me for what I am 
“ boasting of, as you all, indeed, justly may, that 
“ I did not rather seize, than send away so capital 
** an enemy ; that is not my fault, citizens, but the 
“ fault of the times. Catiline ought, long ago, to 

have suflered the last punishment; the custom of 
“ otir ancestors, the discipline of the empire, and 
“ the Republic itself required it: But how many 
“ would there have been who would not have be- 
“ lieved what I charged him with ? how manv who, 
“ through weakness, w ould never have imagined it, 
“ or, through wdekedness, would have defended 
“ it?”—He observes, that if he had put Catiline to 
death, he should have drawn upon himself such an 
odium, as Vould have rendered him unable to prose¬ 
cute his accomplices, and extirpate the remains of 
the conspiracy; but, so far from being afraid of him 

* Cum fasces, cum tubas, cum signa militaria, cum aquilam il> 
lam argenteam, cui ilic etiam sacrariuin scelerum domi suce fece- 
rat, scirem esse praemissam. lb. Sallust. 59> 

t In Catil. 2. 1. 
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now, he was sorry only that he went off with so few 
tp attend him*; that his forces were contemptible, if 
compared with those of the Republic, made up of 
a miserable, needy crew, who had wasted their sub¬ 
stance, forfeited their bails, and would run away, 
not only at the sight of an army, but of the pra;- 
tor’s edict:—That those who had deserted his ar¬ 
my, and staid behind, were more to be dreaded than 
the army itself; and the more so,j because they 
knew him to be informed of all their designs, yet 
were not at all moved by it: that he had laid open 
all their councils in the senate the day before, upon 
which Catiline was so disheartened, that he imme¬ 
diately tied: that he could not guess what tliese 
others meant; if they imagined that te should al- 

f ays use the same lenity, they were much mista- 
en-j'; for he had now gained what he had hitherto 
been M^aiting for, to make all the people see that 
there M as a conspiracy; that now, therefore, there 
was no more room for clemency, the case itself re¬ 
quired severity: yet he would still grant them ojie 
thing, to quit the city, and follow Catiline: nay, 
would tell them the way; it M^as the Aurelian road, 
and, and if they M^ould make haste, they might 
overtake him before nii>:ht. Then, after describing 
the prutligate life and convcrsatioii of Catiline and 
his accomplices.}:, he deejares it insuperably impu¬ 
dent for such men to pretend to plot: the lazy 
against the active, the foolish against the prudent, 
the drunken against the sober, the Jrowsy against 
the vigilant; M^ho, lolling at feasts, embracing mis 
tresses, staggering with wine, stjiffed M^ith 'victu- 


« Ib. 2. 


t Ib. 3. 


t Ib. 4. 
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als, crowned with garlands, daubed with perfumes, 
belch, in their conversations, of massacreing the 
honest, and firing the city. “ If my consulship,” 
says he, “ since it cannot cure, should cut off all 
these, it would add no small period to the dura- 
“ tion of the Republic: for there is no nation 
“ which we have reason to fear; no king who can 
“ make war upon the Roman people; all disturb- 
“ ances abroad, both by land and sea, are quelled 
“ by the virtue of one man; but a domestic war 
still remains; the treason, the danger, the enemy 
“ is within; we are to combat with luxury, with 
“ madness, wdth villany: in this war I profess my- 
self your leader, and take upon myself all the 
animosity of the desperate : whatever can possi- 
bly be healed, I will heal; but what ought to 
“ cut off, I will never suffer +o spread to the ruin 
of the city*.” He then takes notice of the report 
of Catiline's ])eing driven into exUe, but ridicules 
the weakness of it, and says, that lie had put that 
matter out of doubt, by exposing all his treasons, 
the day before, in the senate'!*. He laments the 
wretched condition, not only of governing, but 
even of preserving states: “ For if Catiline,” says 
he, “ baffled by my pains and councils, should 
“ really change his mind, drop all tlioughtsof war, 
“ and betake himself to exile, he would not be said 
to be disarmed and terrified, or driven from his 
“ purpose by my vigilance : hut, iiiicondemned and 
“ innocent, to he forced into banishment, by the 
** threats of the consul; and there would be num- 
“ hers wfflo would think him not wicked, but un¬ 


lb. 5. 


t Ib. 6 . 
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“ happy; and me not a diligent consul, but a crud 
“ tyrant.” He declares, that though, for the sake 
of his own ease or character, he should never wish 
to hear of Catiline’s being at the head of an army, 
yet they would certainly hear it in three days’ 
time: that if men were so perverse as to complain 
of his being driven away, what would they have 
said, if he had been put to death ^ Yet there was 
not one of those who talked of his going to Mar¬ 
seilles, but would be sorry for it, if ii was true, and 
wished much rather to see him in Manlius’s camp*; 
He proceeds to describe, at large, the strength and 
forces of Catiline, and the different sorts of men 
of wliich they were composed; and then, display¬ 
ing and opposing to them the superior forces of the 
Republic, he shews it to be a contention of all sorts 
oij virtue against all |orts of vice, in which, if all 
human help should fail them, the gods themselves 
would never suffer tKe best cause in the world to 
be vanquished by* the worstf. He requires them, 
therefore, to keep a watch only in their private 
houses, for he had taken care to secure the public, 
w ithout any tumult: that he had given notice to all 
the colonies and great towns of Catiline’s retreat, 
so as to be upon their guard against him: that> as to 
the body of gladiators, whom Catiline always de¬ 
pended upon as his best and surest band, they were 
taken care of, in such a'manner, as to be in the 
power of the RepublicJ ; though, to say the truth, 
even these w ere better affected than some part of 
the patricians: that lie had sent Q. Metellus, the 

* Ib. 7 . 8 . 9 . 10 , tib, 11 . • 

X lb. 12 . Decrevere uti fainiiiac gladiatoriae Capuam ct in c*- 
tera inunicipia distribuerantur pro cujusque opibus.. Stallust. 50. 
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praetor, into Gaul, and the district of Picenum, to 
oppose all Catiline’s motions on that side: and, for 
settling all matters at home, had summoned the se¬ 
nate to meet again that morr.ing, which, as they 
saw, was then assembling. As for those, therefore, 
who were left behind in the city, though they were 
now enemies, yet, since they were born citizens, he 
admonished them, again and again, that his lenity 
bad been waiting only for an opportunity of de¬ 
monstrating the certainty of the plot: that, for the 
rest, he should never forget that this was his coun¬ 
try, he their consjil, who thought it his duty either 
to live with them, or die for them. “ There is no 
guard,’’ says he, “ upon the gates, none to watch 
“the roads: if anv one lias a mind to withdraw 

' c/ 

“ himself he may go whenever he pleases; but if he 
“ makes the least stir withii? the city, so as to be 
caught in any overt-act against the Republic, he 
shall know that there are in it vigilant con- 
“ suls, excellent magistrates, a stout senate;— 
“ that there arc arms, and a prison, which our 
“ ancestors jirovided, as the avenger of mani- 
“ fest crimes; and all this shall be transacted in 
“ such a manner, citizens, that the greatest dis- 
“ orders shall lx? fjuelled without the least hurry; 
“ the greatest dangers, without any tumult; a 
“ domestic war, the most desperate of any in 
“ our memory, by me," your only leader and ge- 
*' neral, in my gown ; whicli 1 will manage so, 
“ that, as far as it is possible, not one even 
of the guilty shall sufl’er punishment in the 
“ city: but if ihejr audaciousness, and my coun- 
“ try’s danger, should necessarily drive me from 
“ this mild resolution, yet I will eff'ect, what in so 
“ cruel and treacherous a w'ar could hardly be 
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“ hoped for, that not one honest nisn shall 
“ but all of you be safe by the punishment of at 
“ few. This I promise citizens, not from an^coh- 
fidence in my own prudence, or from any hiiman 
“ councils, but from the many evident decl^a- 
tions of the gods, by whose impulse I am led 
“ into this persuasion; who assist us, not as they 
used to do, at a distance, against foreign and re- 
“ mote enemies, but by their present hdp and pro- 
“ tection, defend their temples and our hcniises: it 
“ is your part, therefore, to worship, implore, and 
“ pray to them, that, since all our enemies are novi^ 
“ subdued both by land and sea, they would con- 
tinue to preserve this city, which was designed 
“ by them for the most beautiful, the most flou- 
“ rishing, and most powerful on earth, from tlW 
“ most delestaye treasdns of its own despef after 
“<;itizens.” ^ ^ 

We have no account of this day’s debate in the 
senate, which met while Cicero was speaking to 
the people, and were waiting his coming to them 
from the rostra ; but as to Catiline, after staying 
a few days on the road, to raise and arm the coun¬ 
try through which he passed, and which his agents 
had already been disposing to his interests, he 
marched directly to Manlius's canlp, with the fasces 
and all the ensigns of military command displayed 
before him. Upon this news, the senate declared 
both him and Maiilius public enemies, with offers 
of pardon to all his followers, \irho were not con¬ 
demned of capital crimes^ if they returned to their 
duty by a certain day; arid ordered the* consuls'to 
make new levies, arid that Aritotliuft^ should follow 
Vo L. I. (> 
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Catiline with the army; Cicero stay at home to 
guard the city*. 

It will seem strange to some, that Cicero, when 
he had certain information of Catiline’s treason, in¬ 
stead of seizing him in the city, not only suffered, 
but urged his escape, and forced him, as it were, 
to begin the War. But there was good reason for 
what he did, as he frequently intimates in his 
speeches ; he had many enemies among the nobi¬ 
lity, and Catiline many secret friends ; and though 
he Avas perfectly informed of the m hole progress 
and extent of the plot, yet the proofs being not 
ready to be laid before the public, Catiline’s dis¬ 
simulation still prevailed, and persuaded great num¬ 
bers of his innocence; so that, if he had imprisoned 
^nd punished him, at this time, as he deserved, 
the whole faction were prepared to raise a general 
clamor against him, by repK'^sentinghis administra¬ 
tion as a tyranny, and the plot as a forgery con¬ 
trived to support it: Avhcrcas, by driving Catiline 
into rebellion, he made all men see the reality of 
their danger ; while, from an exact account of his 
troops, he kncAv them to be so unequal to tliose of 
the Hepublic, that there was no doubt of his being 
destro^’ed, if he could be pushed to the necessity of 
declaring himself, before his otlier projects were 
jipe for execution. lie knew also, that if Catiline 
was once driven out of the city, and separated from 
his accomplices, Avho were a lazy, drunken, thought¬ 
less crew, they Avould ruin themselves by their own 
rashness, and be easily drawn into any trap which 
he should lay for them : the event shewed that he 
judged right; and, by what happened afterwards, 

* SaUuat. 36, 
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both to Catiline and to himself* it appeared, that, 
as far as human caution could reach, he acted with 
the utmost prudence, in regard as well to his own, 
as to the public safety. 

In the midst of all this hurry, and soon after Ca¬ 
tiline’s flight, Cicero found leisure, according to his 
custom, to defend L. Muracna, one of the consuls 
elect, who was now brought to a trial for bribery 
and corruption. Cato had declared m the senate, 
that he would try the force of CicerC's late law upon 
one of the consular candidates*; and since Catiline^ 
whom he chiefly aimed at, was out of his reach, he 
resolved to fall upon Murajna; yet connived, at the 
same time, at the other consul, Silanus, who had 
married his sister, though equally guilty with his 
Golleaguet: he was joined in the accusation by one 
of the disappointed candidates, S. Su'lpicius, a per¬ 
son of distinguished >/orth and character, and the 
most celebrated lawyer of the age, for whose ser¬ 
vice, and at whose instance, Cicero’s law against 
bribery was chiefly provided^. 

Alurasna was bred a soldier, and had acquired gteai 
fame in the Mithridatic war, as lieutenant to Lucul- 
lus§; and was now defended by three, the greatest 
men, as well as the greatest orators, of Rome, Cras, 
sus, Hortensius and Cicero : so that there had sel¬ 
dom been a trial of more expectation, on account of 

* Dixi in senatu, ttie nomen consutaHs candidati delatilrum. 
Pro Muraen. 30. Quod atrociter in Senatu dixisti, «ut non dix« 
isses, aut sepobuisscs, lb. 31. Plut. Cato. 

f Plut. in Cato. 

X Legem ambitus flagita^ti-^estus est mos ficarOluntati dig- 
nitati tuse. Pro iMuraen. 23. 

§ Legatus L. Lucullo fuit: qua in legatione duxit e^cercitum 
—‘ttiagnas copias hostium fudit, utbei partim vi, pattim obsidioii^ 
cepit.—*Pro Murasn. 9* 

O 2 
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the dignity of all the parties concerned. The cha¬ 
racter of the accusers makes it reasonable to believe, 
that there was clear proof of some illegal practices; 
yet, from Cicero s speech, avIucIi, though imperfect, 
is the only remaining monument of the transaction, 
it seems probable, that they were such only, as, 
though, strictly*speaking irregular, were yet war¬ 
ranted by custom and the example of all candidates; 
and, though^heinous in the eyes of a Cato, or an 
angry competitor, were usually overlooked by the 
magistrates, and expected by the people. 

The accusation consisted of three heads; the scan¬ 
dal of Muracna’s life; the want of dignity in his clia- 
racter and family; and bribery in the late election. 
As to the first, the greatest crime which Cato 
charged him with was dancing; to which Cicero’s 
defence is somewhat remarkable ; He admonishes 
Cato not to throw out suclft* calumny so inconsi¬ 
derately, or to call the consul of Rome a dancer ; 
but to consider how many other crimes a man must 
needs be guilty of, before that of dancing could be 
truly objected to him: since nobody ever danced, 
even in solitude, or a private meeting of friends, 
who was not either drunk or mad; for danciiisr was 
always the last act of riotous banquets, gay places, 
and much jollity : that Cato charged him, there¬ 
fore, with what was the effect of many vices, yet 
with none of those, vuthoiit which that vice could 
not possibly subsist: with no scandalous feasts, no 
amours, no nightly revels, no lewdness, no extra¬ 
vagant expence*, &,c. 

As to the second article, the want of dignity, it 
Ulged chiefly by S,ulpiciiis, who being nable, 

•Ib.e. 
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and a patrician, was the more mortified to be de¬ 
feated by a plebeian, whose extraction he con* 
tcnined ; but CiccM o ridicules the vanity of think¬ 
ing no family good but a patfician; shews that 
Murasna’s grandfather and great-grandfather had 
been praetors; and that his father also, from the 
same dignity, had obtained the honor of a triumph: 
that Sulpicius's nobility was better to the 

antiquajries than to the people; since his grand* 
father had never borne any of the principal offices, 
nor Ills father ever moimte<l higlicr than the eques¬ 
trian rank: th*at being, therefore, the son of a 
Roman knight, he had always reckoned, him in the 
same class with liimself, of those Avho, by their own 
industry^ had opened their wa^’^ to the highest ho¬ 
nors ; that the Curiu^es, the Catoes, the Pom- 
pciuses, the MaTiuses^the Didiuses, the Cseliuses, 
M'ci c all of the same.^rt; that when he had broken 
through that barricade of nobility, and laid the 
consulship open to the virtuous, as well as to the 
noble, and when a consul, of an ancient and il¬ 
lustrious descent, was defended by a consul, the 
son of a knight, he never imagined that the ac* 
cusers would venture to say a word about the no¬ 
velty of a family; that he himself had two patrician 
competitors, the one a pr(3i^ligate and audacious, 
the other an excellent and modest man ; yet that 
he outdid Catiline indignity, Galba in interest; 
and if that had been a crime in a ne^ man, he 
should not have wanted enemies to object it to 
him*. He then shews, that the science of arms, 
in which Mursena excelled, had mnch dig¬ 

nity and splendor in it than the science of the law, 

* Pro Muraen. 7. S. 
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being that which first gave a name to the Roman 
people, brought glory to their city, and subdued 
the world to their empire; that martial virtue had 
ever been the means of conciliating the favor of 
the people, and recommending to the honors of the 
state; and it w:as but reasonable that it should 
hold the first place in that city, which was raised 
by it to be;the bead of all other cities in the 
world*. 

As to the last and heaviest part of the charge, 
the crime of bribery, there was little or nothing 
made out against him, but what was too common 
to be thought criminal: the bribery of shews, plays, 
and dinners given to the populace; yet not so much 
by himself) as by his friends and relations, who 
were zealous to serve him so that Cicero makes 
very slight of it, and declass hims:lf more afraid 
of the authority, than the acciisaticn of Cato; and, 
to obviate the influence which the reputation of Ca¬ 
to's integrity might have in the cause, he observes, 
that the people in general, and all wise judges, had 
ever been je^oiis of fbe power and interest of an 
accuser; lest the criminal should be borne down, 
not by the weight of his crimes, but the superior 
force of his adversary, “ Let the authority of the 
great prevail," says he, for the safety of the inno- 
“ cent, the protection of the helpless, the relief of 
“ the miserable; but let its influence be repelled 
“ from tho dangers and destruction of citizens : for 
** if any one should say, that Cato would not have 

taken the pains to accuse, if he had not been as- 
** sured df crime, he establishes a very unjust. 


* Ib. 9.10.11. 
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“ law to men in distress, by making the judgment 
“ of an accuser to be considered as a pinejudice, or 
‘‘ previous condemnation of the criminal*.” He 
exhorts Cato not to be so severe on what ancient 
custom and the Republic itself had found useful 5 
nor to deprive the people of their plays, gladiators, 
and feasts, which their ancestors ^ad approved; 
nor to take from candidates an opportunit}'^ of ob- 
liging, by a method of expence, which indicated 
their generosity, rather than an intention to cor- 
ruptf. 

But, whatever Miirjena’s crime might be, the cir¬ 
cumstance which chiefly favored him, was the dif¬ 
ficulty of the times, and a rebellion actually on 
foot; wl\ich made it neither safe nor prudent to 
deprive the city of a consul, who, by a military 
education, was^he bestlqualified to defend it in so 
dangerous a crisrSv.^JHns point Cicero dwells much 
upon, declaring that he undertook this cause, not 
so much for the sake of Murasna, as of the peace, 
the liberty, the lives and safety of them all.— 
“ Hear, hear,” says he, “ your consul, who, not to 
“ speak arrogantly, thinks of nothing, day and 
“ night, but of the Republic: Catiline does not 
“ despise us so far, as to hope to subdue this city 
“ with the force which he has carried out with 
“ him: the contagion is spread wider than you 
** imagine; the Trojan horse is within our walls; 
“ which, whiljs 1 am consul, shall nev^r oppress 
“ you in your sleep. If it be asked, then, what 
“ reason I have to fear Catiline ? nonp at all; and 
“ I have taken care that nobody else need fear 
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** him: yet I say, that we have cause to fear those 
troops of his, which I see in this very place. 
“ Nor is his army so much to be dreaded, as those 
** who are said to have deserted it: for, in truth, 
** they have not deserted, but are left by him only 
as spies upon us, and placed, as it were, in am- 
“ bush, to destroy us the more securely; all these 
want to see a worthy consul, an experienced ge- 
‘‘ neral, a man both by nature and fortunes at- 
“ tached to the interests of the Republic, driveii 
by your sentence from tlie guard and custody 
‘‘ of the city*.” After urging this topic with great 
warmth and force, he adds, ‘‘ We are now come 
“ to the crisis and extremity of our danger ; there 
“ is no resource or recovery for us, if we^now mis- 
“ carry ; it is no time to ,throw away any of the 
helps which we have, bi^t, by all,means possible, 
** to acquire more. The^c,peniy is not on the 
banks of the Anio, Avhich Avas thought so terrj- 
ble in the Punic war, but in the city and the fo- 
rum. Good gods ! (I cannot speak it Avithout 
a sigh,) there are some enemies in the A’’ery sanc- 
“ tuary ; some, I say, even in the senate 1 The 
** gods grant that my colleague may quell this 
reb^on by our arms - Avhilst I, in the gown, by 
the assistance of all the honest, will dispel the 
other dangers with Avhich the city is noAv big. 
** But Avhat Avill become of us, if they should slip 
“ thrpugh our hands into the new year, and find 
“ but one consul in the Republic, and him em- 
“ ployed nqt in prosecuting the war, but in pro-» 
** viding a colleague ? Then this plague of Cati- 
“ line will break out in all its fury, spreading ter- 


* ib. ar. 
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‘‘ ror, confusion, fire and sword, through the city, 
“ &c*.” This consideration, so forcibly urged, of 
the necessity of having two ^consuls, for the guard 
of the city, at the opening of the new year, had 
such- weight with the judges, that, without any 
deliberation, they unanimously acquitted Muracna, 
and would not, as Cicero says, so fhuch as hear the 
accusation of men the most eminent and illustri- 
ousf. • 

Cicero had a strict intimacy all this while with 
Sulpicius, whom he hail served -with all his in¬ 
terest in this very contest for the consulship^. 
He had a great friendship also with Cato, and the 
highest esteem of his integrity; yet he not only 
defended this cause against them both, but, to take 
off the prejj^dice of their authority, labored even to 
make them ridiculouy; rallying the profession of 
Sulpicius as trilling^ind contemptible, the princi¬ 
ples of Cato as alJsurd and impracticable, with so 
much humor and wit, that he made the whole au¬ 
dience very merry, and forced Cato to cry out, 

What a facjstious consul have we§ !” But, what 
is more observable, the opposition of these great 
men, in an affair so interesting, gave no sort of in¬ 
terruption to their friendship, which continued as 
firm as ever to the end of their lives; and Cicero, 
who lived the long«t of th^m, shewed the real va¬ 
lue that he had for them both, after their deaths, 
by procuring public honors for the one, and writ¬ 
ing the life and praises of the other, Mursena too, 

• Ib. 3^. . 

t Defend! consul L. Mursenam—nemo illorum judicum, claris' 
simis viris accusantibus, audieiidum sibi de ambitu curavit, cum 
bcllum jan gerente Catilina, omnes, me auctore, duos consules 
]Kalendis Jen. scirent esse oportere. Ib. 

J Ib. 3. § Pl«t. in Cato. 
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though exposed to so much danger by the prose¬ 
cution, yet seems to have retaiiH’d no resentment 
of it; but, during his consulship, paid a great de¬ 
ference to the councils of Cato, and employed all 
his power to support him against the violence of 
Metelltis, his colleague in the tribunate. This was 
a greatness of itiind truly noble, and suitable to the 
dignity of the persons; not to be shocked by the 
particular contradiction of their friends, when their 
general views on both sides were laudable and vir¬ 
tuous ; yet this must not be wholly charged to the 
virtue of the men, but to the discipline of the Re¬ 
public itself, M'hich, by a wise policy, imposed it as 
a duty on its subjects to defend their fellow citi¬ 
zens in their dangers, without regard to any friend¬ 
ships or engagements whatsoever*. examples 

of this kind will be more ov. less freo;aent in states, 
in proportion as the public g^iod hiippens to be the 
ruling principle; for that is a bond of union too 
firm to be broken by any little differences about 
the measures of pursuing it: but where private am¬ 
bition and party zeal have the ascendant, there, 
every opposition must necessarily create animosity, 
as it obstructs the acquisition of that good, which 
is considered as the chief end of life, pri\'atc bene¬ 
fit and advantJige. 

Refore the trial of Murcena,- Cicero had pleaded 
another cause of the same kind in the defence of 
C. Piso, who had been consul four years before, 
and acquired the character of a brave and vigor¬ 
ous magistrate: but we have no remains of the 
speech, nor any thing more said of it, by Cicero, 
than that Piso was acquitted, on account of his 

* Hanc nobis a majoribus esse traditam disciplinam, ut nulliu^ 
amicitia ad propulsanda pericula impediremurN Pro. Sylla, 17. 
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laudabl* behaviour in his consulship *. We learn, 
however, from Sallust, tliat he was accused of op¬ 
pression and extortion in his government, and that 
the prosecution was promoted chiefly, by J. Caesar, 
out of revenge for Piso's having arbitrarily punished 
one of his friends or clients in Cisalpine Gaulf. 

But to return to the affair of th^ conspiracy.— 
Lentulus and the rest, who were left in the city, 
were preparing all things for the execution of their 
grand design, and soliciting men of all ranks, who 
seemed likely to favor their cause, or to be of any 
use to it. Among the rest, they agreed to make 
an attempt on the ambassadors of the Allobroges, 
a warlike, mutinous, faithless people, inhabiting 
the countries now called Savoy and,.Dauphiny, 
greatly disaffected to the Roman power, and alrea- 
xly ripe for rebellion, j These ambassadors, who 
were preparing ret^.i'n home, much out of hu¬ 
mor with the senate, and without any redress of 
the grievances which they were sent to complain 
of, received the proposal at first very greedily, and 
promised to engage their nation to assist the con¬ 
spirators with what they principally wanted J, a 
good body of horse whenever they should begin 
the war; but reflecting afterwards, in their cooler 
thoughts, on the difficulty of the enterprize, and 
the danger of involving them'selves and their couu- 
tiy in so desperate a cause, they resolved to dis¬ 
cover what they knew to Q. Fabius San^a, the pa¬ 
tron of their city, who immediately gave intellw 
gence of it to the consul <§. 

• Pro Flacco, 39 . t Sallust. 49 . 

I Utequilatum in Italiam qiiamprimuni mitterent. In Catil. 3,4. 

$ Allobroges diu incertum habuerc, quidnam consilii caperent. 
Itaque Q. Fabio Sangae rem omnem, ut cognoverunt, aperiunt , 
jl>allust. 41. 
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Cicerols instructions upon it were, that the am¬ 
bassadors should continue to feign the same zeal 
which they had hitherto shewn, and promise every 
thing that was required of them, till they had got 
a full insight into the extent of the plot, with disr 
tinct proofs against the particular actors in it*: 
upon which, at their next conference with the con¬ 
spirators, they insisted on having some credentials 
from them ‘to shew to their people at home, with¬ 
out which they would never be induced to enter in¬ 
to an engagement so hazardous. This was thought 
reasonable, and presently complied with ; and Vul- 
turcius was appointed to go along with the am¬ 
bassadors, and, introduce them to Catiline on their 
road, in order’to confirm the agreement, and ex¬ 
change assurances also with him; t; 7 ’'whom Lcn- 
tulus sent at the same time a particular letter, un¬ 
der his own hand and seal^thptigh without his 
name. Cicero, being punctually infonned of all 
these facts, concerted privately with the ambassa¬ 
dors the time and manner of their leaving Rome in 
the niglit, and that on the Milvian bridge, about a 
mile from the city, they should be arrested with 
their papers and letters about them, by two of the 
prietors, L. Flaccus and C. Pontinius, whom he 
had instructed for that purpose, and ordered to lie 
in ambush near the place, with a strong guard of 
friends and soldiers : all which was successfully ex¬ 
ecuted, apd the whole company brought prisoners 
to Cicero’s house by break of dayf. 

•Cicero — l^gatis prsecipit, ut studiura conjurationis vehe- 
xnenter simulent, C£eteros,adeiint, bene polliceantur, dentqueope- 
ram, at eos quam maxime manifestos habeant. Ibid. 

t L. Flaccum et C. Pontinium praetores—ad me vocavi, rem 
exposui; quid fieri placeret ostendi—occulte ad pontem Milviuui 
pervenerunt—ipsi comprehensi ad me, cum jam dilucesceret, de- 
ducuntur. In Qatil. 3. S, 
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The rumor of this accident presently drew a re¬ 
sort of Cicero’^ principal friends about him, who 
advised him to open the letters before he produced 
them in the senate, lest, if nothing of moment were 
found in them, it might be thought rash and im¬ 
prudent to raise an unnecessary terror and alarm 
through the city. But he was too ^v^ell informed 
of the contents to fear any censure of that kind ; 
and declared, that, in a case of publicidanger, he 
thought it his duty to lay the matter entire before 
the public council*. He summoned the senate, 
therefore, to meet immediately, and sent at the 
same time for Gabinius, Statilius, Cctliegus and 
Lentulus, who all came presently to lii& haiise, sus¬ 
pecting nothing of the discovery ; and being in¬ 
formed al 5 .<K.^f a quantity of arms, provided by 
Cethegus, for\the use ;>f the conspiracy, he or¬ 
dered C. Sulpici‘^s, ano/her of the prietors, to go 
and search his hoiist^, Vhere he found a great num¬ 
ber of swords and daggers, with other arms, all 
newly cleaned, and ready for present service f. 

With this preparation, he set out to meet the se¬ 
nate in the temple of Concord, with a numerous 
guard of citizens, carrying the ambassadors and 
the conspirators with him in custody : and after he 
had given the assembly an account of the whole 
affair, Vulturcius was called tn to be examined se- 

* Cum summis & clarissimis bujus civitatis viris, qui, audita 
re, frequenles ad me convenerant, Hteras a me prius aperiri, quain 
ud senaUHn referrem, placeret, ne si nihil esset inventum, temei'e 
'a me tantus tumultus injectus civitati videretur, me negavi esse 
facturum, ut depericulo publico nun ad publicuyi concilium rem 
integram deferrem. Ib. 3. 3. 

t Admonitu Aliohrogum—C. Sulpicium—misi, qui ex addibub 
Cethegi, si quid telorum esset, efferret; ex quibus ille maximum 
sicarum numerum & gladiorum extulit. lb. it. Plut. in Cir 

3 
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|>arately; to whom Cicero, by order of the house, 
offered a pardon and reward' if he would faith 
fully discover all that he knew: upon which, after 
some hesitation, he confessed, “ that he had letters 
“ and instructions from Lentulus to Catiline, to 
“ press him to accept the assistance of the slaves, 
** and to lead kis army with all expedition towards 
Rome, to the intent, that, when it should be set 
“ on fire ini different places, and the general mas- 
“ sacrc begun, he might be at hand to intercept 
“ those who escaped, and join with his friends in 
“ the city 

The ambassadors were examined next, who de-^ 
dared, “ that thev had received letters to their na- 
“ tion from Lentulus, Cethegus, and Statilius; 
“ that these three, and L. Cassius ah o, required 
“ them to send a body ofjhorse as ;,oon as possi- 
“ ble into Italy, declaring,^hat tl^‘y had no occa- 
“ sion for any foot: that LttiTuius had assured 
“ them, from the Sibylline books, and the answers 
“ of soothsayers, that he was the third Cornelius, 
** who was destined to be inaster of Rome, as Cin- 
“ na and Sylla had been before him ; and that this 
“ was the fatal year marked for the destruction of 
“ the city and emjiire: that there was some dis- 
“ pute between Cethegus and the rest, about the 
time of firing the city; for while the rest were 
“ for*fixing it on the feast of Saturn, or the mid- 
** die of December, Cethegus thought that day too 
remote and dilatory,” The letters were then 
produced and opened; first, that from Cethegus, 
and, upon shewing him the seal, he allowed it to be 
bis; it was written with his own hand, and ad^ 


* In Catil. 3.4. 
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dressed to the senate and people of the Allobroges, 
signifying, that he would make good what he had 
promised to their ambassadors, and entreating them 
also to perform what the ambassadors had under¬ 
taken for them. He had been interrogated just 
before, about tlw: arms that were found at his house ; 
to which he answered, “ that theviWere provided 
“ only for his curiosity, for he had always been 
“ particularly fond of neat armsUut, after his 
letter was read, he was so dejected and confound- 
etl, that he had nothing at all to say for himseJC— 
Statiliiis was then brought in, and acknondedged 
his hand and seal; and, when his letter was read, to 
tlie same purpose with Cethegus’s, he confessed it 
to be his own. Tlien Lentiilus's letter was produ¬ 
ced, and'Ivis seal likewise owned by him; which 
Cicero percehdng to he the head of his grand-fa¬ 
ther, could not i^lp expostulating with him, that 
“ the very image' of ^iich an ancestor, so remark- 
‘‘ able for a singular love of his countiy% had not 
reclaimed him from his traitorous designs.” His 
letter was of the same import with the other two ; 
but having leave to speak for himself, he at first 
denied the whole charge, and began to question the 
ambassadors and Vultiircius, what business they 
ever had with him, and on what occasion they came 
to his house; to which they gave clear and distinct 
answers; signifying by whom, and how often they 
'had been introduced to him ; and then asked him, 
in their turn, w'licther he had never mentioned any 
thing to them about the Sibylline oracles; upon 
which, being confounded, or infatuated rather by 
the sense of his guilt, he gave a remarkable proof, 
as Cicero says, of the great force of conscience; 
for, not only his usual parts and eloquence, hut his 
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impudence too, in which he outdid all men, quite 
^iled him ; so that he confessed his crime, to the* 
surprise of the whole assembly. Then Vulturcius 
desired that the letter to Catiline, which Lentulus 
had sent by him, might be opened, where Lentu¬ 
lus again, though greatly disordered, acknowledg¬ 
ed his hand and seal i it was written without any 
name, but to this effect: “ You will know who I 
“ am, from him whom I have sent to you. Take 
“ care to shew yourself a man, and recollect in 
“ what a situation you are; and consider what is 
“ now necessary for you. I 3 e sure to make use of 
the assistance of all, even of the lowest.” Gabi-' 
nius was then introduced, and behaved impudently 
for a while; but at last denied nothing of what the 
ambassadoi'S charged him with. , <- 

After the criminals andj witness^/f were with¬ 
drawn, the senate went into .debate! upon the state 
of the Republic, and came iTfi^nimously to the 
following resolutions;, “ That public thanks should 
“ be decreed to Cicero in the amplest manner, by 
“ whose virtue, council, and providence, the Re- 
“ public u^s delivered fi om the greatest dangers ; 
“ that Flaccus and Pontiiiius, the praetors, should 
“ be thanked likewise for their vigorous and punc* 
“ tual execution of Cicero’s orders: that Antoniiis, 
“ the other consul, should be praised, for having re- 
“ moved from his councils all those who were con- 
“ cemedin the conspiracy: that Lentulus, after ha- 
“ ving abdicated the praitorship, and divested Him- 
“ self of his robes, and Cethegus, Statilius', and Gabi-J 
nius, with their otl^r accomplices also, when taken^ 
“ Cassius,C«parius,Furius,Chilo,Umbrenus, should 
" be comtnitted to imfe custody; and that a public 
** thanksgiving shodid be appointed in Cicero’s name 
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for his having preserved the city from a conflagra¬ 
tion, the citizens from a massacre, and Italy from a 
war*.” 

The senate being dismissed, Cicero went directly 
into the rostra, and gave the people an account of the 
whole proceeding, in the manner as i( is just related : 
wliere he observed to them, that tlie thanksgiving 
decreed in his name, was the first whiph had ever 
been decreed to any man in the gown: that all 
other thanksgivings had been appointed for some 
particular services to the Republic; this alone for 
saving itf: that, by the seizure of these accomplices, 
all Catiline’s hopes were blasted at once; Tor when, 
he WHS driving Catiline out of the city, he foresaw, 
that if he v once removed, there would be nothing 
to apprehend^^om the drowsiness of Lentulus, the 
fat of Cassius, 6 v the rashness of Cethegus: that 
C’atiline was the and soul of the conspiracy; 
W'ho never took a thing to be done, because he had 
ordered it; but always followed, solicited, and saw 
it done himself: that, if he had not driven him from 
his secret plots, into open rebellion, he could never 
have delivered the Republic from its dangers, or 
never, at least, with so much ease and quiet; that 
Catiline would not have named the fatal day for 
their destruction so long beforehand ; nor ever suf¬ 
fered his hand and seal to be brought against him, 
as the manifest proof of his guilt; all which was so 
managed, in his absence, that no theft in arty private 

* In Catil. 3. 5, 6. 

t Quod mibi primum post banc urbem conditam togato conti- 
|it—quae supplicatio, si cumicaeteris conferatur, Quirites, boc in¬ 
terest, quod caaterae bene gesta, base una conservata Republica 
loustituta est. lb. 6. 
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house was ever more clearly detected than this whole 
conspiracy: that all this was the pure effect of 3 , 
divine influence; not only for its being above the 
reach of human council, but because the Gods had 
so remarkably interposcvl in it, as to shew themselves 
almost visibly/ for not to menth)n the nightly 
streams of light from the western sky, the blazing 
of the heayens, flashes of lightning, earthquakes, 
&c. he could not omit what Jiappened two j^ears be- 
fo.e, when the turrets of the Capitol were struck 
dow'n witli lightning ; how the soothsayers, called 
together from all Etruria, declared, that fire, 
slaughter, the overthrow of the laws, civil war, and 
the ruin of the city wei*e portended, unless some 
means ere found out of appeasing the gods : for 
which purpose, they ordered a n^w and larger statue 
of Jupiter to he made, and i,o be^?iiaced in a posi¬ 
tion eontrai v to that of tl)c 'K3ii3.^>cr image, with its 
face turned towards the east; intimating, that if it 
looked towards the rising sun, the forum, and the 
senate-house, then all plots against the state would 
he detected so cvidentlv, that all the \vorld should 
see them ; that, upcni this answer, the consuls of that 
year gave immediate orders for making and placing 
the statue; but, from the slow progress of the work, 
neither tliey, nor thc\r successors, nor he himself, 
could get it finished till that very day; on which, 
by the special influence of Jupiter, while the con¬ 
spirators <-anfl witnesses were carried through the 
forum to the temple of Concord, in that very mo-^ 
ment the statue was fixed in its place; and being 
turned to look upon them and the senate, both they 
and the senate saw the wdiole conspiracy detected^ 
And can any man, says he, be such an enemy tQ 
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truth, so rash, so mad, as to deny, that all things 
wliich we see, and above all, that this city, is go¬ 
verned by the power and providence of the gods* ? 
He proceeds to observe, that the conspirator'’ must 
needs be under a d'vine and judicial infatuation, 
and could never have trusted affairf and letters of 
such moment to men barbarous and unknown to 


them, if the gods had not confounded J;heir senses : 
and that the embassadors of a nation so disaflPected, 
and so able and willing co make war upon them, 
should slight the hopes of dominioi. and the ad¬ 
vantageous oilers of men of patiician rank, must 
needs be the etlect of a divine interposition; espe¬ 
cially when they might have gained their ends, not 
iightirg. bul'. by li dding their tongues. He 
exhorts tlicni; ^therefore* to celebrate that thanks¬ 
giving day rciigio. sly, with their wives and chil- 
drent- That, for ad nis pains and services, he de¬ 
sired no other rcAvard or honor, but the perpetual 
remembrance of that day : in this he placed all his 
triumphs and his glory, to have the mcxiiory of 
that day eternally propagated to the safety of the 
city, and the honor of his consulship; to have it 
remembered, that there were two citizens living at 
the same time in the Republic, the one of whom 
was terminating the extent jof the empire by the 
bounds of the horizon itself; the other preserving 
the seat and centre of that empire^. That his case, 
however, was different from that of theiT generals 
abroad, who, as soon as they had conquered theii* 
enemies, left them; whereas, it was his lot to live 
still among those whom he had subdued: that it 


* Ib. 8, 9. 
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ought to be tlieir care, therefore, to see, that the 
malice of those enemies should not hurt him ; and 
that what he had been doing for their good shnuki 
not redound to his detriment; though, as to him¬ 
self, he had no cause to fear any thing, since he 
should be promoted by the guard of all honest 
men, by the dignity of the Republic itself, by the 
power of conscience; which all those must needs 
violate, who should attempt to injure him : that he 
would never yield, therefore, to the audaciousness of 
any, but evc'ii j)rovoke and attack all the wicked 
and the profligate; yet, if all their rage at last^ 
when repelled from the people, should turn singly 
upon him, they should consider what a discourage¬ 
ment it would be hereafter to those, nbo should 
expose themselves to dangt’r for thcipi^afety. That, 
for liis part, he would ever suppoit*and defend, in 
his private conclition, what hcxl^^ui^ctcd in his con¬ 
sulship, and shew, that what he had done was not 
the effect of chance, but of virtue : that if any envy 
should be stirred up against him, it might hurt the 
envious, but advance his glory. Lastly, since it was 
now night, be batle them all go home, and pray to 
Jupiter, the guardian of them and the city; and 
though the tlangcr was now over, to keep the same 
watch in their houses as before, for fear of any sur¬ 
prise ; and he would take care, that they should 
have no occasion to do it any longer. 

While t:he prisoners were before the senate, Cice¬ 
ro desired some of the senators, who could write 
short hand, to take notes of every thing that was 
said; and when the w'hole examination was finished, 
and reduced into an act, he set all the clerks at 
work, to transcribe copies of it, which he dispersed 
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presently through Italy and all the provinces, to 
prevent any invidious misrepresentation of what 
was so clearly attested and confessed by the crimi¬ 
nals themselves*, who, for the present, were com¬ 
mitted to the free custody of the magistrates and 
senators of their aequaintancef, till the senate 
should come to a final resolution about them. All 
this passed on the third of December, a day of no 
small fatigue to Cicero, who, from break of day 
till the evening, seems to have been engaged, 
without any refreshment, in examining the wit¬ 
nesses and the criminals, and procuring the decree 
which was conseejuent upon it; and when that 
was over, in giving a narrative of the whole trans¬ 
action to the people, who were waiting for that 
purpose in the forum. The same night his wife 
Terentia, with the vestal virgins and the principal 
matrons of Rome, was performing at home, ac¬ 
cording to anuiVal custom, the mystic rites of the 
goddess Bona, or the Good, to which no male 
creature was ever admitted ; and, till that function 
was over, he was excluded also from his own 
house, and forced to retire to a neighbour’s; where, 
M'ith a select council of friends, he began to deli¬ 
berate about the method of punishing the traitors; 
when his wife came, in all haste, to inform him of a 

* Constitui senatores, qni omniiAn indicum. dicta, interrogata, 
responsa perscriberent: debcribi ab omnibus statim librariis, dividi 
passim & pervulgari atqueedi populo Romano impemvi—divisi toti 
Italiae, emisi in oinnes pruvincias. Pro. Syll. 14, 15. 

t Ut abdicato magistratu, Lentulus, itemque cd^teri in liberis 
custodiis habcantur. Itaque Lentulus, P. Lentulo Spintheri, qui 
turn iEdilis erat; CclhegusCornidcio, Sec. Sallust, 4/. 
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prodigy, which had just happened amongst them; 
for the sacrifice being over, and the fire of the 
altar seemingly extinct, a bright flame issued sud¬ 
denly from the ashes, to the astonishment of the 
company; upon which the vestal virgins sent her 
away, to require him to pursue what he had then 
in his thoughts, for the good of his country, since 
the goddess, by this sign, had given great light to 
his safety and glory*. 

It is not iiiiprobable, that this pretended prodigy 
was projected between Cicero and Terentia; whose 
sister, likewise, being one of the vestal virgins, and 
having the direction of the whole ceremony, might 
help to eftect, without suspicion, what had been 
privately concerted amongst them. For it was of 
great use to Cicero, to possess the minds of the 
people, as strongly as he could, with _4n apprehen¬ 
sion of their danger, for the sake of disposing them 
the more easily to ap])rovc the rc«olution, that he 
had already taken in his own mind, of putting the 
conspirators to death. 

The day following, the senate ordered public re¬ 
wards to the embassadors and Vultureius, for their 
faithful discoveries^; and, by the vigor of their 
procee<lings, seemed to shew an intention of treat¬ 
ing their prisoners with the lust severity. The city, 
in the mean while, was alarmed wdth the rumor of 
fresh plots, formed by the slaves and dependents of 
Lentulus and Cethegus, for the jescuc of their 

« 

* Plut. in Cic. 

t Prnemia legatis allobrogutn, titoque Vulturcio dedistis am- 
plisaima. la Citil. 4. 3. 
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masters'*'; which obliged Cicero to reinforce his 
guards; and, for the prevention of all such attempts, 
to put an end to the whole affair, by bringing the 
question of their punishment, without farther de¬ 
lay, before the senate ; which he summoned for 
that purpose the next morning. 

The debate was o great delicacy and importance; 
to decide upon the lives of citizens df the first rank. 
Capital punishments were rare and ever odious in 
Rome, whose laws were of all others t»he least san¬ 
guinary ; banishment, with confiscation of goods, 
being the ordinary punishment for the greatest 
crimes. The senate, indeed, as it has been said 
above, in cases of sudden and daiigerons tumults, 
claimed the prerogative of punishing tlie leaders 
with death, by the authority of their own decrees : 
but this was looked upon as a stretch of power, 
and an infringement of the rights of the people, 
which nothing ;ould excuse, but the necessity of 
times, and the extremity of danger. For there 
was an old law of Porcius Laeca, a tribune, which 
granted to all criminals, capitally condemned, an 
appeal to the people; and a later one of C. Grac¬ 
chus, to prohibit the taking away the life of any 
citizen, without a formal hearing before the })eoplef; 
so that some senators, who had concurred in all 

"" Liberti & pauci ex clienfibus Lentuli opi/ices atque servitia 
iu vicis ad eum eripiciuluin sollicitabant.—Ceihcgus autem per 
nuncios familiam, atque libertus suos, lectos & exercitatos in auda* 
ciam orabat, ut, grege facto, cum tclis ad sese irrumperent. Sal¬ 
lust. 50. • 

t Porcia lex virgas ah omnium civium Romanoruin corpore 
amovit—iibertatem civium lictori eripuit—C. Gracchus legem tu- 
lit, nc de capite civium Romanorum injussu festro judicaretur. 
Pro Rabirio, 4. 
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the previous debates, withdrew themselves from 
this, to shew their dislike of what they expected to 
be the issue of it, and to have no hand in putting 
Roman citizens to death by a vote of the senate*. 
Here then was ground enough for Cicero’s ene¬ 
mies to act upon, if extreme methods were pursu¬ 
ed ; he himself was aware of it, and saw, that the 
public interest balled for the severest punishment, 
his private interest the gentlest; yet he came re¬ 
solved to sacrifice all regards for his own quiet, to 
the consideration of the public safety. 

As soon, therefore, as he had moved the question, 
whit was to be done with the conspirators; Sila- 
nus, the consul elect, being called upon to speak 
the first, advised, that those who were then in cus¬ 
tody, with the rest who should afterwards be 
taken, should all be put to deaths, ‘lo this all 
who spoke after him readily assented, till it came 
to J. Caesar, then praetor-elect, who, in an elegant 
and elaborate speech, treated that opinion, not as 
cruel; since death, he said, was not a punishment, 
but relief to the miserable, and left no sense either 
of good or ill beyond it; but as new and illegal, 
and contrary to the constitution of the Republic : 
and though the heinousness of the crime would 
justify any severity, yet the example was dan¬ 
gerous in a free state ; and the salutary use of 
arbitrary power, in good hands, had been the 
cause of fatal mischiefs when it fell into bad; 
of which he produced several instances, both in 

* Video de iatis, qui se populates haberi volunt, abesse non ne- 
fninem, ne de captie videlicet Romani civis sententiam ferat. la 
Cati!. 4. 5 

Salluiit. 50. 
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other cities and their own: and though no dan¬ 
ger could be apprehended from these times, or such 
a consul as Cicero, yet, in other times, and under 
another consul, when the sword was once drawn by 
a decree of the senate, no man could promise what 
mischief it might not do before it wslh sheathed 
again; his opinion, therefore, was, that the estates 
of the conspirators should be confiscated, and their 
persons closely confined in the strong towns of Italy; 
and that it should be criminal for any oAe to move the 
senate or the people for any fa\'or towards them*. 

These two contrary opinions being proposed, the 
next question was, which of them should take 
place : Cssar’s had made a great impression on the 
assembly, and staggered even Silanus, who began 
to excuse and mitigate the severity of his vote t; 
and Cicero's friends were going forwardly into it, as 
likely to create the least trouble to Cicero himself, 
for whose future peace and safety they began to be 
solicitous J : when Cicero observing the inclination 
of the house, and rising up to put the question, 
made his fourth speech, which now remains, on the 
subject of this transaction; in which he delivered 
his sentiments with all the skill both of the orator 
and the statesman; and while he seemed to shew 
a perfect neutrality, and to give equal commenda¬ 
tion to both the opinions, was artfully labouring, 
all the while, to turn the scale in favor of Sila- 
nus’s, which he considered as a necessary example 

* Ib. 51. 

■\ Ut Silnnum, consuletn dcsignatum non piguerit seutentiara 
suara, quia mutare turpe erat, interpretatione Ifoire. Sueton. J. 
Css. 14. 

t Plut. in Cic. 
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©f severity in the present circumstances of the re¬ 
public. 

He declared, that though it was a pleasure to 
him to observe the concern and solicitude which 
the senate had expressed on his account, yet he 
begged of them to lay it all aside, and, without any 
regard to him, to think only of themselves and their 
families : that he was willing to suffer any persecu¬ 
tion, if, by his labors, he could secure their dig¬ 
nity and safdty : that his life had been oft attempt¬ 
ed in the forum, the field of Mars, the senate, his 
own house, [and in his very bed: that, for their 
quiet, he had digested many things against his will, 
without speaking of them ; but, if the gods would 
grant that issue to his consulship, of saving them 
from a massacre, the city from flames, all Italy from 
war, let what fate soever attend himself^ he would 
be content with it*. He presses them, therefore, 
to turn their whole care upon the state : that it was 
not a Gracchus, or a Saturninus, who was now in 
judgment before them ; but traitors, whose design 
it was to destroy the city by fire, the senate and 
people by a massacre; who had solicited the Gauls, 
and the very slaves, to join with them in their trea¬ 
son, of Avhich they had all been convicted by let¬ 
ters, hands, seals, and their own confessionsj*.— 
That the senate, by several previous acts, had al¬ 
ready condemned them; by their public thanks 
to him; by deposing Lentulus from his prsetor- 
ship; by .committing them to custody ; by de¬ 
creeing a thanksgiving; by rewarding the wit¬ 
nesses : but, ^as if nothing had yet been done, 


* In Catil. 4. 1. 


t Ib. 2. 
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he resolved to propose to them anew the ques* 
tion both of the fact and the punishment: that, 
whatever they intended to do, it must be de¬ 
termined before night: for the mischief was spread 
wider than they imagined ; had not only infected 
Italy, but crossed the Alps, and seized the pro¬ 
vinces : that it Avas not to be suppressed by delay 
and irresolution, but by quick ana vigorous inea.- 
sures* : that there were two opinions now before 
them; tlie first, of Silanus, for puttihg the crimi¬ 
nals to death ; the second, of Cajsar, who, except¬ 
ing death, was for every other way of punishing; 
each, agreeably to his dignity, and the importance 
of the cause, was for treating them with the last 
severity: the one thought, that those who had at¬ 
tempted to dej)rive them all of life, and to extin¬ 
guish the very name of Rome, ought not to enjoy 
the benefit of living a moment; and he had shewed 
withal, that this punishment had often been inflict¬ 
ed on seditious citizens: the other imagined, that 
death Avas not designed by the gods for a punish¬ 
ment, but the cure of our miseries: so that the wise 
jiever suffered it unwillingly, the brave often sought 
it voluntarily; but that bonds and imprisonment, 
especially if perpetual, Avere contrived for the pu¬ 
nishment of detestable crimes : these, therefore, he 
ordered to be provided for them in the great towns 
of Italy: yet, in this proposal, there seemed to be 
some injustice, if the senate Avas to impose that bur¬ 
den upon the towns, or some difticijty, if they 
were only to desire it: yet, if they thought fit to 
decree it, he Avould undertake to lijid those, who 


• Ib. 3. 
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v/ould not refuse to comply with it for the pub¬ 
lic good : that Caesar, by adding a penalty on the 
towns, if any of the criminals should escape, and 
enjoining so horrible a confinement, without a 
possibility of being released from it, had deprived 
them of all hope, the only comfort of unhappy 
mortals: he had ordered their estates also to be 
confiscated, an^ left them nothing but life, which, 
if he had taken away, he would have eased them 
at once of ah farther pain, either of mind or body; 
for it was on this account that the ancients invent¬ 
ed those infernal punishments of the dead, to 
keep the wicked under some awe in this life, who, 
without them, would have no dread of death it¬ 
self*. That, for his own part, he saw how much 
it was his interest that they should follow Caesar’s 
opinion, who had always "pursued popular mea¬ 
sures ; and, by being the author of that vote, would 
secure him from any attack of popular envy : but, 
if they followed Silanus’s, he did not know what 
trouble it might create to himself; yet that the ser¬ 
vice of the Republic ought to supersede all consi¬ 
derations of his danger: that Caesar, by this propo¬ 
sal, had given them a perpetual pledge of his affec¬ 
tion to the state, and sheared the difference betu'cen 
the affected lenity of their daily declaimers, and a 
mind truly popular, which sought nothing but the 
real good of the people: that he could not but ob¬ 
serve, that one of those, who valued themselves on 
being pop;ular, had absented himself from this 

* Itaque ut aliqua in vita furmido improbis esset posita, apud 
inferos ejusmodi q\]£e(iam lUi antiqui suppliciaimpiis constitutaehse 
voluerunt, quod videlicet intclligebant, his remotis, non esse mor¬ 
tem ipsam pertimescendam. IL 4. 
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day’s debate, that he might not give a vote upon 
the life of a citizen; yet, by concurring with them 
in all their previous votes, he had already passed a 
judgment on the merits of the cause; that, as to 
the objection urged by Caesar, of Gracchus’s law, 
forbidding to put citizens to de^th, it should be 
remembered, that those, who were adjudged to be 
enemies, could no longer be considered as citizens; 
and that the author of that law had* himself suf¬ 
fered death by the order of the people : that, since 
Cassar, a man of so mild and merciful a temper, 
had proposed so severe a punishment, if they should 
pass it into an act, they would give him a partner 
and companion, who would justify him to the peo¬ 
ple ; but, if they preferred Silanus’s opinion, it 
would be easy still to defend both them and him¬ 
self from any imputation of cruelty : for he would 
maintain it, after all, to be the gentler of the two; 
and, if he seemed to be more eager than usual in 
this cause, it was not from any severity of tem¬ 
per, for no man had less of it, but out of pure hu¬ 
manity and clemency. Then, after forming a most 
dreadful image of the city reduced to ashes, of 
heaps of slaughtered citizens, of the cries of mo¬ 
thers and their infants, the violation of the vestal 
virgins, and the conspirators insulting over the 
ruins of their country; he affirms it to be the 
greatest cruelty to the Republic, to shew any le¬ 
nity to the authors of such horrid Ajfickedness; 
unless they would call L. Csesar cruel, for de¬ 
claring the other day, in the semyte, that Len- 
tulus, who was his sister’s husband, had dcser\'- 
ed to die: that they ought to be afraid rather 

of being thought cruel for a remissness of pu- 
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nishing, than for any severity which could be 
used against such outrageous enemies: that he 
Would not conceal from them what he had heard 
to be propagated through the city, that they had 
not sufficient force to support and execute their 
sentence * : but Jie assured them, that all things of 
that kind were fully provided; that the whole body 
of the people was assembled for their defence; that 
the forum, the temples, and all the avenues of the 
senate, were possessed by their friends; that the 
equestrian order vied with the senate itself in their 
zeal for the Republic: whom, after a dissension of 
many year.s, that' day’s cause had entirely recon¬ 
ciled and united with them; and, if that union, 
which his consulship had confirmed, ^vas preserved 
and perpetuated, he was confident that no civil or 
domestic evil could ever again disturb them f.-— 
That, if any of them were shocked by the report of 
Lenlulus’s agents running up and down the streets, 
and soliciting the needy and silly to make some 
effort for his rescue; the fact, indeed, was true, and 
the thing had been attempted ; but not a man was 
found so desperate, who did not prefer the posses¬ 
sion of his shed, in which he worked, his little hut 
and bed, in which he slept, to any hopes of change 
from the public confq^sion: for all their subsist¬ 
ence depended on the peace and fulness of the city; 
and, if their gain would be interrupted by shutting 
up their shops, how much more would it be so by 
burning them ? Since the people, then; were not 
wanting in their zeal and duty towards them, 
it was their part not to be wanting to the peo- 
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pie*. That they had a consul snatched from va¬ 
rious dangers and the jaws of death, not for the 
preservation of his own life, but of their security; 
such a consul, as they would not always have, 
watchful for them, regardless of himself; they had 
also, what was never known before^ the whole Ro-- 
man people, of one and the same mind; that they 
should reflect how one night had almost demolish¬ 
ed the mighty fabric of their empire, raised by such 
pains and virtue of men, by such favor and kind¬ 
ness of the gods : that, by their behaviour on that 
day, they were to provide, that the same thing 
should not only never be attempted, l^iit not so 
much as thought of again by any citizen That, 
as to himself though he had now drawn upon him 
the enmity of the whole band of conspirators, he 
looked upon them as a base, abject, contemptible 
faction; but if, through the madness of any, it 
should ever rise again, so as to pre\'ail against the 
senate and the Republic, yet he should never be 
induced to repent of his present conduct; for death, 
with which, perhaps, they would threaten him, was 
prepared for all men ; but none ever acquired that 
glory of life, which they had conferred upon him 
by their decrees: for, to all others they decreed 
thanks for having served the Republic success¬ 
fully ; to him alone for having saved it. He hoped, 
therefore, that there might be some place, for his 
name among the Scipios, Pauluses, Maruises, Pom- 
peys ; unless it were thought a greater thing 
to open their way into new provinces, than to 
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to provide that their conquerors should have a home 
at last to return to: that the condition, however, of 
a foreign victory, was much better than of a do¬ 
mestic one ; since a foreign enemy, when conquer¬ 
ed, was either made a slave or a friend : but when 
citizens once tprn rebels, and are baffled in their 
plots, one can neither keep them quiet by force, nor 
oblige them by favors • that he had undertaken, 
therefore, an eternal war with all traitorous citi¬ 
zens ; but was confident that it would never hurt 
either him or his, while the memory of their past 
dangers subsi^^ted, or that there could be any force 
strong enpugh to overpower the present union of 
the senate and the knights * : That in lieu, there¬ 
fore, of the command of armies and provinces, 
which he had declined; of k triumph, and all other 
honors, which he had refused ; he rec^uired no¬ 
thing more from them, than the perpetual remem¬ 
brance of his consulship: v^hile that continued 
fixed in their minds, he should think himself im¬ 
pregnable : but if the violence of the factious 
should ever defeat his hopes, he recommended to 
them his infant son, and trusted, that it would be 
a sufficient guard, not only of his safety, but of 
his dignity, to have it remembered, that he was 
the son of one, who, ^ at the hazard of his own 
life, had preserved the lives of them all. He 
concludes, by exhorting them to act with the 
same couijage which they had hitherto shewn 
through all this affair, and to proceed to some re- 
jiolute and vigorous decree; since their lives and 


* Ib. 10. 
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liberties, the safety of the city^ of Italy, and the 
whole empire depended upon it. 

This speech had the desired effect; and Cicero, 
by discovering his own inclination, gave a turn to 
the inclination of the senate; when Cato, one of 
the new tribunes, rose up, and after extolhng Ci¬ 
cero to the skies*, and iP'^ommendiijg to ti assem¬ 
bly the authority of his example pna judgment, pro¬ 
ceeded to declare, agreeably to his temper and prin¬ 
ciples, that he was surp..lsed tv, see a. debate about 
the punishment of men, who had beerun an actual 
war against their country: that their deliberation 
should be, how to secure themselws against them, 
rather than how to punish them : that other crimes' 
might be punished after commission, but, unless 
this was prevented before its effect, it would be 
vain to seek a remedy after: that the debate was 
not about the public revenues, or the oppre ons 
of the allies, but about their own lives and ; jer- 
ties; not about the discipline or manners of the 
citv, on which he had oft delivered his mind in 
that place; nor about the greatness or prosperity 
of their empire ; but whether they or their enemies 
should possess that empire; and, in such a case, 
there could be no room for mercy . that they iiad 
long since lost and confounded the true names of 
things: to give away othei; people’s money was 
called generosity; and, to attempt what was cri¬ 
minal, fortitude. But if they must needs be gene¬ 
rous, let it be from the spoils of the allieif; if mer¬ 
ciful, to the plunderers of the treasury; but let 

* Quae omnia quia Cato laudibus extulerat in coelum, [£p. ad 
Att. 12.21.] ita consuHs virtutem araplificavit, ut uiiiveTsus seua- 
tu8 in ejus sententiam trsnsiret. Veil. Pat: 2 . 35. 
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them not be prodigal of the blood of citizens, and 
by sparing a few bad, destroy all the good: that 
Caesar, indeed, had spoken well and gravely con¬ 
cerning life and death ; taking all infernal punish¬ 
ments for a fiction, and ordering the criminals, 
tlierefore, to be confined in the corporate towns: 
as if there was imt more danger from them in those 
towns, than in Rome itself; and, more encourage¬ 
ment to the attempts of the desperate, where there 
was less strength to resist them : so that his propo¬ 
sal could be of no use, if he was really afraid of 
them: but if, in the general fear, he alone had 
none, there was the more reason for all the rest to 
be afraid for themselves ; that they were not deli¬ 
berating on the fate only of the conspirators, but 
of Catiline’s whole army, which would be animated 
or dejected, in proportion 'to the vigor or remiss¬ 
ness of their decrees: that it was not the arms of 
their ancestors, which made Rome so great, but 
their discipline and manners, which were now de¬ 
praved and corrupted: that, in the extremity of 
danger, it was a shame to see them so indolent and 
irresolute, waiting for each other to speak first, and 
trusting, like women, to the gods, without doing 
any thing for themselves : that the help of the gods 
was not to be obtained by idle vows and sui)plica- 
tions : that success attended the vigilant, the ac¬ 
tive, the provident; and when people gave them¬ 
selves up to sloth and laziness, it was in vain 
for them #:o pray; they would find the gods an¬ 
gry with them ; that the flagitious lives of the cri¬ 
minals confuted every argument of mercy : that Ca¬ 
tiline was hovering over them with an army, while 
bis accomplices were within the walls, and in the 
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very heart of the city; so that, whatever they de¬ 
termined, it'Could not be kept secret, which made 
it the rilore necessaiy to determine quickly. Where¬ 
fore, his opinion was, that since the criminals had 
been convicted, both by testimony and their own 
confession, of a detestable treason against the Re¬ 
public, they should suffer the punishment of death, 
according to the custom of their ancestors*. 

Cato’s authority, added to the impression which 
Cicero had already made, put an end to the de¬ 
bate ; and the senate, applauding his vigor and re¬ 
solution, resolved upon a decree in consequence of 
itf. And, though Silanus had first proposed that 
opinion, and v;as followed in it by all tho consular 
senators, yet, they ordered the decree to be drawn 

in Cato’s words, because he had delivered himself 

• • • 

more fuliy and explicitly upon it, than any of 
thenr|:. The vote was no sooner passed, than Ci¬ 
cero resolvetl to put it in execution, lest the night, 
which -was coming on, should produce any new 
disturbance: he went directly, therefore, from the 
senate, attended by a numerous guard of friends 
and citizens, and took Lentulus from the custod}'^ 
of his kinsman, Lentulus Spipther, and conveyed 
him through the forum to the common prison, 
w'lierc he delivered him to the executioners, who 
presently strangled him. The other conspirators, 
Ccthegus, Statilius, and Gabinius, were conduct¬ 
ed to their execution by the Praetors, and put to 
death in the same manner, together with Ceparius, 
the only one of their accomplices, who w’as taken 

• Sallust. 52. t lb. 53. 

t Licirco ill ejus sententiam est fac^a dibcessio. Ad Alt. 12.21. 

Q 2 
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after the examination*. When the aflPair was over, 
Cicero w\as conducted home in a kind of triumph 
by the whole body of the senate and the knights; 
the streets being all illuminated, and the women 
and children at the windows, and on the tops of 
houses, to see him pass along, through infinite ac¬ 
clamations of tl^e multitude, proclaiming him their 
saviour and deliverert. 

This was the fifth of December, those celebrated 
Nones, of which Cicero used to boast so much ever 
after, as the most glorious day of his life: and, it is 
certain, that Rome was indebted to him on this day 
for one of the greatest deliverances, which it had 
ever received since its foundation: and which, no- 
thing, perhaps, but his vigilance and sagacity, 
could have so happily effected : for from the first 
alarm of the plot, he never rested, night or day, till 
he had got full information of the cabals and coun¬ 
cils of the conspirators J: by which he easily baf¬ 
fled all their projects, and played with them as he 
pleased ; and, Avithout any risk to the public, could 
draw them on just far enough to make their guilt 
manifest, and their ruin inevitable. But his mas¬ 
ter-piece was the driving Catiline out of Rome, 
and tea/ing him, as it were, into a rebellion, before 
it was ripe, in hopes, that, by carrying out with 
him his accomplices, he would clear the city, at 
once, of the whole faction; or, by leaving them 
behind^ without his head, to manage them, would 
expose tliQin to sure destruction, by their own fol¬ 
ly : for Catiline’s chief trust, was not on the open 

* Sallust. 55. t Plut. in Cic, 

I In eo omnos dies, noctesque cunsuinsi, ut quid agerent, quid 
wolireiitur, sentirem ac videietn. In Catil. 3. 2. 
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force, which he had provided in the field, but on 
the success of his secret practices in Rome, and on 
making himself master of the city; the credit of 
which, would have engaged to him, of course, all 
the meaner sort, and induced all^others through 
Italy, who wished well to his cause, to declare for 
him immediately : so that, when this apprehension 
was over, by the seizure and punishment of his as¬ 
sociates, the senate thought the danger at an end, 
and that they had nothing more to do, but to vote 
thanksgivings and festivals; looking upon Cati¬ 
line’s army, as a crew only of fugitives, or banditti, 
whom their forces were sure to destroy whenever 
they could meet with them. 

But Catiline was in* condition still, to make a 
stouter resistance than they imagined : he had fill¬ 
ed up his troops to the number of two legions, or 
about twelve thousand fighting men; of which a 
fourth part only was completely armed, the rest fur¬ 
nished with what chance offered, darts, lances, 
clubs. He refused, at first, to enlist slaves, who 
flocked to him in great numbers, trusting to the 
proper strength of the conspiracy, and knowing 
that he should quickly have soldiers enough, if his 
friends performed their part at home*. So that, 
when the consul Antonius approached towards him 
with his army, he shifted his quarters, and made 
frequent motions and marches through i;he moun¬ 
tains, sometimes towards Gaul, sometimes towards 
the city, in order to avoid an engagement till he 
could hear some news from Rome; but, when the 
fatal account came, of the death of Lentulus and 

* Sperabat propediem magnas copias se habiturum, si Romaa 
socii iuceptapatravissent—intereaserviiia repttdiabat. Sallust. 56*. 

Q 3 
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the rest, the face of his affairs began presently to 
change, and his army to dwindle apace, by the de¬ 
sertion of those, whom the hopes of victory and 
plunder had invited to his camp. His first attempt, 
therefore, was, by long marches and private roads 
through the Apenniiie, to make his escape into 
Gaul: but Q. Metcllus, who had been sent thither 
before by Cipero, imagining that he would take that 
resolution, had secured all the passes, and posted 
himself so advantageously, with an army of three le¬ 
gions, that it ^\as impossible for him to force his 
way on that side; whilst, on the other, the consul 
Antonius,’ with a much greater force, blocked him 
up behind, and enclosed him within the mountains*. 
Antonins himself, had no inclination to fight, or, at 
least, with Catiline; but would willingly have 
given him an opportunity to escape, had not his 
qiiaistor Sextius, who was Cicero’s creature, and his 
lieutenant Petreius, urged him on against his will, 
to force Catiline to the necessity of a battlef ; who, 
seeing all things desperate, and nothing left but ei¬ 
ther to die or conquer, resolved to try his fortune 
against Antonius, though much the stronger, rather 
than Metellus; in hopes still, that out of regard to 
their former engagements, he might possibly con¬ 
trive some way, at last} of throwing the victory into 

* Ib. 57. 

t Hoc brgve Hicara: si M. Petreii non excellens animo & amo- 
re Ilc*p. virius, non summa auct<>riia>> apud milites, non mirificus 
vsus in re militan exTiti‘«set, neque adjutor ei P. Sextius ad exci- 
tandum Antoimifn, d'hortandum, ac impelleudum fuisset, datus 
illo in hello e&set hiemi locus, &c. 

Sextius, cum suo excrcitu, summa celeritate est Antonium con- 
secdtus. Hie ego quid prsedicem, quibus rebus consulem ad rem 
gerenJam excitant; quot stimulos admoverit, &c. Pro Sext. 3 . 
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his hands*. But, Antonius happened to be seized, 
at that very time, with a fit of the gout, or pretend¬ 
ed, at least, to be so, that he might have no sliare 
in the destruction of an old friend : so that the 
command fell, of course, to a much better soldier 
and honester man, Petreius; wh>, after a sharp 
and bloody action, in w’hich he lost a considerable 
part of his best troops, destroyed Catjline and his 
whole army, fighting desperately to the last manf. 
They all fell in the very ranks in which they stood, 
and, as if inspired with the genuine spirit of their 
leader, fought, not so much to conquer, as to sell 
their lives as dear as they could ; and, <is Catiline 
had threatened in the senate, to mingle the public 
calamity with their owji ruin. 

Thus ended this famed conspiracy; in which 
some of the greatest men in Rome w^ere suspected 
to be privately engaged, particularly Crassus and 
Caesar; they were both influenced by the same mo¬ 
tive, and might hope, perhaps, by their interest in 
the city, to advance themselves, in the general con¬ 
fusion, to that sovereign power which they aimed 
at. Crassus, who had always been Cicero’s enemy, 
by an ofiiciousness of bringing letters and intelli¬ 
gence to him, during the alarm of the plot, seemed 
to betray a consciousness of some guilt J; and Cse- 
sar’s whole life, made it probable, that there could 
hardly be any plot in which he had not some share; 
and, in this, there was so general a sus[ficion upon 
him, especially after his speech in favor of the cri- 

>t 

* ’'Ai7iov Ssy on dvrH xa!a rh ovmfAoTov sS^tKoxautnastf 

Dio, I. 37 . p. 47* 
t Sallust. 59“ 

Q 4 
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minals, that he had some difficulty to escape with 
life from the rage of the knights, who guarded the 
avenues of the senate; where he durst not venture 
to appear any more, till he entered upon his prag- 
torship with the new year*. Crassus was actually 
accused, by on/3 Tarquinius, who was taken upon 
the road as he was going to Catiline, and, upon 
promise of pardon, made a discovery of what he 
knew: where, after confirming what the other wit¬ 
nesses had deposed, he added, that he was sent by 
Crassus to Catiline, with advice to him, not to be 
discouraged by the seizure of his accomplices, but 
to make the greater haste, for that reason, to the 
city, in order to rescue them, and revive the spirits 

of his other friends. At the name of Crassus the 

• 

senate was so shocked, that they would hear the 
man no farther; but, calling upon Cicero to put the 
question, and take the sense of the house upon it, 
they voted Tarquinius’s evidence to be false, and 
ordered him to be kept in chains, nor to be pro¬ 
duced again before them, till he would confess who 
it was that had suborned himf. Crassus declared, 
afterwards, in the hearing of Sallust, that Cicero 
was the contriver of this affront upon him J. Hut, 
that does not seem probable; since it was Cicero’s 
constant maxim, as he frequently intimates in his 
speeches, to mitigate and reclaim all men of credit 

* Uti nonnulH Equitcs Romani, qui pracsidii causa cum telis 
erant circum ledcm Concordiae—egredienli cx senatu CaE•^an gUidio 
minitarentur. Sallust. 49 . Vix pauci con^lexu, togaque objecta 
protexerint. Tifnc plane deterritus non mode cessit, sed etiara in 
reliquam anni tempus curia abstinuit. Suetun. J..Ca?s. 14. 

t Sallust. 48. 

X Ipsum Crassumego posteapraedicantem audivi, Uiitam illam 
contumeliam sibi a Cicerone i^poiitain. Ib. 
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by gentle methods, rather than make them despe¬ 
rate by an unseasonable severity; and, in the ge¬ 
neral contagion of the city, not to cut off, but to 
heal every part that was curable. So that, when 
some information was given likewise against Caesar, 
he chose to stifle it, and could not^be persuaded to 
charge him with the plot, by the most pressing so¬ 
licitations of Catulus and Piso, who were both his 
particular enemies, the one for the loss of the high 
priesthood, the other for the impeachment above 
mentioned* * * § . 

Whilst the sense of all these services was fresh, 
Cicero was repaid for them to the full ofhis wishes, 
and, in the very way that he desired, by the warm 
and grateful applauses of all orders of the city. 
For, besides the honors already mentioned, L. Gel- 
lius, who had been consul and censor, said, in a 
speech to the senate, that the Republic owed him 
a civic crown, for having saved them all from ruinf: 
and Catulus, in a full house, declared him the fa¬ 
ther of his countryj; as Cato likewise did from 
the rostra, with the loud acclamations of the whole 
people II : whence Pliny, in honor of his memory, 
cries out, “ hail thou, who wast first saluted the pa¬ 
rent of thy countryThis title, the most glori¬ 
ous which a mortal can wear, was, from this prece¬ 
dent, usurped afterwards by those, who, of all mor- 

* Appian. Bell. civ. 1. 2. p. 430. Sallust. 49. ^ 

t L. Gellius, his audientibus, civicam corouam deberi a Repu- 
blica dixit. In Pison. 3. it. A. Gell. 5. 6. 

I Me Q. Catulus,* princeps hujus ordinis, frcy^uentissimo senatu 
Parentem Patriae iiominavit. In Pis. 3. 

II Plut. in Cic.— Kdrafv®* dv%y zsetliqa. r^s srgo^- 

icyogEt/aav?®') 6 Appian. p. 431. 

§ Salve, primus omnium parens patriae appellate, &c. Plin. 
Hist. N. 7.30. 
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tals, deserved it the least, the emperors; proud to 
extoit fi-om slaves and flatterers, what Cicero ob¬ 
tained from the free vote of the senate and people 
of Rome. 


■ ^ ^ , I ■ . . xlufnu 

Roma patrem patrice Ciceronem libera dixit. 


Juv. S. 


Thee,, Cicero, Rome while free, nor yet enthrall’d 
To Tyrant’s will, ihy Country’s parent call’d. 

All the towns of Italy followed the example of the 
metropolis, in decreeing extraordinary honors to 
him; and,*Capua in paiticular, chose him their pa¬ 
tron, and erected a gilt statue to him*. 

iSallust, who allows him the character of an ex¬ 
cellent consul, says not a word of any of these ho¬ 
nors, nor gives hirii any greater share of praise, 
than what could not be dissembled by an historian. 
There are two obvious reasons for this reserved- 
ness; lust, the personal enmity, which, according 
to tradition, subsisted between them ; secondly, the 
time of publishing his history, in the reign of Augus¬ 
tus, while the name of Cicero was still obnoxious 
to envy. The other consul, Antoiiius, had but a 
small share of the thanks and honors which were 
decreed upon this occasion : he was known to have 
been embarked in the same cause with Catiline, and 
considered as acting only under a tutor, and doing 
penance, as it were, for past offences: so that all 
the notice, which was taken of him by the senate, 
was, to pay him the slight compliment above men- 

* Me inaurata stalua d^narunt: me patrouum unum adscive- 
fant. In Pis. 11. 
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tioned, for having removed his late profligate com¬ 
panions from his friendship and councils*. 

Cicero made two new laws this year; the one, as 
it has been said, against bribery in elections; the 
other, to correct the abuse of a privilege called le- 
gatio libera; that is, an honorary\legation or em¬ 
bassy, granted arbitrarily by the senate to any of 
its members, when they travelled abroad on their 
private affairs, in order to give them a public cha¬ 
racter, and a right to be treated as embassadors or 
magistrates ; which, by the insolence of these great 
guests, was become a grievous burthen upon all the 
states and cities through which they passed. Ci¬ 
cero's design was to abolish it; but, being driven 
from that by one of thg tribunes, he was content 
to restrain the continuance of it, which before was 
unlimited, to the term of one yearf. 

At his first entrance into his office, L. Lucullus 
Avas soliciting the demand of a triumph for his vic¬ 
tories over Mithridates, in which he had been ob¬ 
structed for three years successively, by the in¬ 
trigues of some of the magistrates^:, who paid their 
court to Poinpey, by putting this affront upon his 
rival. By the law and custom of the Republic, no 
general, while he was in actual command, could 
come Avithin the gates of Rome, Avithout forfeiting 


Afque etiam collegae meo laus impertitur, quod eos qui hu- 
jus conjurationis pariicipes fuisscnt, a suis & aReip. conbiliis remo' 
visser. In Caiil. 3. 6' * 

t Jam illutl apertum esf, nihil esse turpius, quam quenquam 
legari niM Reipub. causa—quod quidem genus l^gationis ego con¬ 
sul, quanquam ad commodum seuatus pertinere videatur, tanicii 
adprubante senatu frequentissimo, nisi mihi levis tribunus plebis 
turn intcl'cessisset, sustulissem : minui tamen tempus, & quod erat 
infinitum, annuum feci. De'leg. 3. 8. 

J Flut. in Lucull. 

3 
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his commission, and, consequently, all pretensions 
to a triumph; so that Lucullus continued, all this 
time, in the suburbs, till the affair was decided. 
The senate favored his suit, and were solicitors for 
him*, but could not prevail, till Cicero’s authority, 
at last, helped t/o introduce his triumphal car into 
the cityf; making him some amends, by this ser¬ 
vice, for the m jury of the Manilian law, which had 
deprived him of his government. After his tri¬ 
umph, he entertained the whole Roman people with 
a sumptuous feast, and was much caressed by the 
nobility, as one, whose authority would be a pro¬ 
per check *to the ambition and power of Pompey : 
but, having now obtained all the honors, which he 
could reasonably hope for in life, S,nd, observing the 
turbulent and distracted state of the citv, he with- 
drew himself, not long after, from public affairs, to 
spend the remainder of his days in a polite and 
splendid retreat;]:. He was a generous patron of 
learning, and himself eminently learned; so that 
his house was the constant resort of the principal 
scholars and wits of Greece and Rome; where he 
had provided a well-furnished library, with porticos 
and galleries annexed, for the convenience of walks 
and literary conferences, at which, he himself used 
frequently to assist; ‘giving an example to the 
world, of a life truly noble and elegant, if it had 
not been sullied by too great a tincture of Asiatic 
softness anti epicurean luxury. 

♦ Ib. . 

t Cum victor a Mithridatico bello revertisset, inimicorum ca- 
lumnta triennio tardius, quatn debuerat, triuinphavit. Nos enim 
corisulesintroduximus psene in urbera curruin clarissimi viri. A- 
cadein. 1. 2. 1. 

t Plui. in Lucull. 
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After this act of justice’to Lucullus, Cicero had 
an opportunity, before the expiration of his con¬ 
sulship, to pay all due honor, likewise, to his friend 
Pompey; who, since he last left Rome, had glori¬ 
ously finished the Piratic and Mithridatic war, by 
the destruction of Mithridates himself: upon the 
receipt of which news, the senate, at the motion of 
Cicero, decreed a public thanksgiving in his name, 
of ten days; which was twice as long as had ever 
been decreed before to any general, even to Mari¬ 
us himself, for his Cimbric victory*. 

But, before we close the account of the memora¬ 
ble events of this year, we must not omit the men¬ 
tion of one, which distinguished it afterwards, as a 
particular sera in the annals of Rome, the birth of 
Octavius, surnamed Augustus, which happened on 
the twenty-third of September. Velleius calls it 
an accession of glory to Cicero’s consulshipf : but 
it excites speculations rather of a different sort; on 
the inscrutable methods of providence, and the 
short-sighted policy of man; that, in‘the moment 
when Rome was preserved from destruction, and 
its liberty thought to be established more firmly 
than ever, an infant should be thrown into the 
world, who, within the course of twenty years, ef¬ 
fected what Catiline had attempted, and destroyed 
both Cicero and the Republic. If Rome could 
have been saved by human council, it w'ould have 
been saved by the skill of Cicero: but its destiny 
was now approaching: for governments^ like na- 

* Quo console referente, primum decern dierum suppiicatio de- 
creta Cn. P')mpei(> Mitliridate interiecto ; cujus v^ntentia primum 
duplicata est supi>licHtio consulans. Deprovinc. Consular, xi. 

t Consulatui Ciceronis non mediocre adjecit decus, nalus eo 
anno D. Augustus. Veil. 2. 36. Sueton. c. 5. Dio, p. 590 . 
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tural bod!cs, have, with the principles of their pre¬ 
servation, the seeds of ruin also essentially mixt in 
their constitution, which, after a certain period, be¬ 
gin to operate and exert themselves to the dissolu¬ 
tion of the vital frame. These seeds had long been 
fermenting in the bowels of the Republic; when 
Octavius came,^ peculiarly formed by nature and 
instructed by art, to quicken their operation and 
exalt them to their maturity. 

Cicero’s administration was now at an end, and 
nothing remained but to resign the consulship, ac¬ 
cording to custom, in an assembly of the people, 
and to take the usual oath, of his having discharg¬ 
ed it with fidelity. This was generally accomj)ani- 
ed with a speech from the expiring consul; and, 
after such a year, and from such a speaker, the 
city was in no small expectation of what Cicero 
would say to them: but Metellus, one of the new 
tribunes, who aflPected commonly to open their 
magistracy by some remarkable act, as a specimen 
of the measures which they intended to pursue, re¬ 
solved to disappoint both the orator and the audi¬ 
ence : for, when Cicero had mounted the rostra, 
and was ready to perform this last act of his office, 
the tribune would not sufter him to speak, or to do 
any thing more, than barely take the oath; declar¬ 
ing, that he, who had put citizens to death unheard, 
ought not to be permitted to speak for himself: 
upon which Cicero, who was never at a loss, in¬ 
stead of pronouncing the ordinary form of the 
oath, exalting the tone of his voice, swore out 
aloud, so as all the people might hear him, that he 
had saved the Republic and the city from ruin ; 
which the multitude below confirmed wdth an uni- 
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versal shout, and with one voice, cried out, that 
what he had sworn was true*. Thus the intended 
affront was turned, by his presence of mind, to his 
greater honor; and he was conducted from the 
forum to his house, u itli all possible demoiistra-* 
tions of respect, by the whole city. 

* Ego cum in concione, abiens magislrati*, dicere a tribuno 
plebis prohiberer, quae cunbtitueram ; cunique is mibi, tantuiniHo> 
do utjurarem, perniitteri*t, sine ulla dubitatione jura\i, rempubli- 
cam atque hanc urbeni mea unius opera esse •-alvam. Mih' popu- 
lus Roinanus universus non unius diei gratnlationem, sed a^terni- 
tatem iramortalitatcmque donavit, cum nieum jusjurandura tale 
atque tantuin juraius ipse una voce & consensu approbavit. Quo 
quidem tempore is incus domum fuit e foro reditus, ut nemo, nisi 
qui inecum esset, civiura esse in numero viderttur. In Pison. 3. 

Cum iile mibi nihil nisi ut juiarcm permiiteret, magna voce ju- 
ravi verissimum pulchrrrimumque jusjuraiidum : qnod populus 
item magna voce me vere jurasse juravit. Ep. fam. 5. 2. 

Etenim paullu ante in concione dixerat, ei, qui in alios animad- 
vertisset indicta caussa, dicendi ipsi potestutem fieri non oporiere. 
lb. 
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SECTION IV. 


A. Urb.691. Ck;.^. Cqss.—D. Junius Silanut. L. Lidniiu Muneni. 

Cicero being now reduced to the condition of a 
private senator, was to take his place on that vene¬ 
rable bench of consulars, who were justly reckoned 
the first citizens of the Republic. They delivered 
their opinions the first always in the senate; and, 
commonly, determined the opinions of the rest: for, 
as they had passed through all the public offices, 
and been conversant in every branch of the admi¬ 
nistration, so their experience gave them great au¬ 
thority in all debates; and, having little or nothing 
farther to expect for themselves, they were esteem¬ 
ed, not only the most knowing, but, generally 
speaking, the most disinterested of all the other se¬ 
nators, and to have no other view in their delibera¬ 
tions, but the peace and prosperity of the Republic. 

This was a station exactly suited to Cicero's’ 
temper and wishes; he desired no foreign govern¬ 
ments, or command of armies; his province was 
the senate and the forum; to guard, as it were, 
the vitals of the em'pire, and to direct all its 
councils to their proper end, the general good; 
and, in tlys advanced post of a consular senator, 
as in a watch-tower of the state, to observe each 
threatening qloud and rising storm, and give the 
alarm to his fellow-citizens from what quarter 
it was coming, and by what means its effects 
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A. Urb. t)91. Cic. 4:i. Coss.—D. Junius SilanuH. L. Lidoius Muraena. 

niight'be prevented*. This, as he frequently inti¬ 
mates, was the only glory that he sought, the com¬ 
fort with M'hich he flattered himself, that, after a 
life of ambition and fatigue, and a course of faith¬ 
ful services to the Republic, he should enjoy a 
quiet and secure old age, beloved and honored by 
his countrymen, as the constant champion and de¬ 
fender of all their rights and liberties. But he soon 
found himself mistaken, and, before he had quitted 
his office, began to feel the weight of that envy, 
which is the certain fruit of illustrious merit: for 
the vigor of his consulship had raised such a zeal 
and union of all the honest, in the defence of. the 
la’ws, that till this spirit could be broken, or sub¬ 
side again, it was in vain for the ambitious to aim 
at any poA\^er, but through the ordinary forms of 
the constitution; especially while he, who was the 
soul of that union, continued to flourish in full cre¬ 
dit at the head of the senate. He was now, there¬ 
fore, the common mark, not only of all the fac¬ 
tious, against whom he had declared perpetual war, 
but of another party, not less dangerous, the en¬ 
vious too; whose united spleen never left pursuing 
him from this moment, till they had driven him out 
of that city, which he had sq lately preserved,'^ 

The tribune Metellus began the attack; a fit 
leader for the purpose; who, from the nobility of 
his birth, and the authority of his office, was the 

* Idcirco in hac custodia & tanquain in speculfcollocati sumus, 
ut vacuum omni metu popuium Romanum nostra vigilia & prospi- 
•ientia redderemus. Phil. 7. 7. 

VoL. I. R 
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most likely to stir up some ill humor against him, 
by insulting and reviling him, in all his harangues, 
for putting citizens to death without a trial; in all 
which he was strenuously supported by Csesar, 
who pushed him on, likewise, to the promulgation 
of several pestilent laws, which gave great disturb¬ 
ance to the senate. Cicero had no inclination to 
enter into a contest with the tribune, but took 
some pains to make up tlie matter with him, by the 
interposition of the women ; particularly of Clau¬ 
dia, the wife of his brother Metelliis, and of their 
sister Mucia, the wife of Poinpey; he employed, 
also, several common friends, to persuade him to 
be quiet, and desist from his rashness; but his an¬ 
swer was, that he was too far engaged, and had put 
it out of his power*: so that Cicero had nothing 
left, but to exert all his vigor and eloquence, to 
repel the insults of this petulant magistrate. 

Caesar, at the same time, was attacking Catulus 
with no less violence; and being now in possession 
of the praetorship, made it the lirst act of his office 
to call him to an account, for embezzling the public 
money, in rebuilding the Capitol; and proposed 
also a law, to efface his name from the fabric, and 
grant the commission for finishing what remained 
to Pompey : but the senate bestirred themselves 
so warmly, in the cause, that Csesar was obliged to 
drop itf. . This experiment convinced the two ma¬ 
gistrates, that it was not possible for them to make 
head against the authority of the senate, without 

* Quibusille respondit, sibi non esse int^rum. Ep, fain. 5. 2. 

t Suetou. J. Caes. 15. Dio, I. 37. p. 4^. 
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the help of Poinpey, whom they resolveU, therefore, 
by all they arts of address and flattery, to draw into 
their measures. With this view, MeteRus publish¬ 
ed a law, to call him home, with his army, in or<ler 
to settle the state, and quiet the public disorders, 
raised by the temerity of Cicero* ; for, by throw¬ 
ing all power into his hands, they hoped to come 
in for a share of it with him, or to eilibroil him, at 
least, with the senate, by exciting mutual jealousies 
between them : but their law was thought to be of 
so dangerous a tendency, that the senate changed 
their habit upon it, as in the case of a public cala¬ 
mity ; and, by the help of some of the tribunes, 
particularly of Cato, resolved to oppose it to the 
utmost of their power! so that, as soon as MeteUus 
began to read it to the people, Cato snatched it 
aAvay from him; and, when he proceeded still to 
pronounce it by heart, Miuucius, another tribune, 
stopt his mouth with his hand. This threw the 
assembly into confusion, and raised great commo¬ 
tions in the city; till the senate, finding themselves 
supported by the better sort of all ranks, came to a 
new and vigorous resolution, of suspending both 
Caesar and Metcllus from the execution of their 
oflSces'l'. 

Caesar resolved, at first,* to act in defiance of 
them; but, finding a strong force prepared to con¬ 
trol him, thought it more advisable to ^retire, and 
reserve the trial of arms, till he was better provided 

* Dio, ib. Plut. in Cic. * 

f Donee ambo administrationc Reipub. decreto patrum sum- 
iDoverentur. Sueton J. Cses. l6. 
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for it; he shut himself up, therefore, in his house, 
where, by a prudent and submissive behaviour, he 
soon made his peace, and got the decree of their 
suspension reversed* * * § . But Metellus, as it was con^ 
certed, probably^emong them, fled away to his bro¬ 
ther Pompeyt, that, by misrepresenting the state 
of things at home, and offering ever}^ thing on the 
part of the people, he might instil into him some 
prejudices against the immoderate power of Cicero 
and the senate, and engage him, if possible, to de¬ 
clare for the popular interest. Cicero, in the mean 
while, published an invective oration against IVIe- 
tellus, which is mentioned in his epistles, under the 
title of MetellinaJ : it was spoken in the senate, in 
answer to a speech which Metellus had niad^i to 
the people, and is often cited by Quintilian and 
others^, as extant in their time. 

The senate, having gained this victory over Caesar 
and Metellus, by obliging the one to submit, the 
other to leave the city; Q. Metellus Celer, who 
commanded in Cisalpine Gaul, wrote a peevish and 
complaining letter, to his friend Cicero, upon their 
treating his brother the tribune so severely; to 
which Cicero answered, woth that freedom which 
a consciousness of integrity naturally dictates, yet 

* Ut coinperit paratos, qiii vi ac per arma prohiberent, dimibsis 
lictoribus, abjcctaque praetexta, dumum clam refugit, pru condi- 
tione temporum quieturiis-—quod cum prseter opinionem evenissef, 
senatus—accitum in curiam & ampUssirais verbis cullaudatum, in 
integrum restituit, iiiducto priore decreto. Sueton. Ib. 

t Plot, in Cic» 

I In illam orationem Metcliinam addidi qusdam; liber tibi 
mittetur. Att. 1. 13. 

§ Quint. 1. p. 3. A. Gcllius 18. 7. 
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\vith*atM;hat humanity which the sincerest friend¬ 
ship inspires; as the reader will observe from the 
letter itselvwhich affords many instructive hints, 
both historical and moral. 

M. T. Cicero to Q. Metellus Celer, Proconsul. 

“You write me word, that, considering our mu- 
“ tual affection and late reconciliation, you never 
“ imagined, that you should be made the subject of 
“ public jest and ridicule by me. I do not well 
“ understand what you mean ; yet guess that you 
“ have been told, that, when I was speaking one 
“ day, in the senate, of many, who were sorry for 
“ my having preserved •the Republic, I said, that 
“ certain relations of yours, to whom you could re- 
“ fuse nothing, had prevailed with you to suppress 
“ what you had prepared to say, in the senate, in 
“ praise of me : Avhen I said this, I added, that, in 
“ the affair of saving the state, I had divided the 
“ task with you, in such a manner, that I was to 
“ secure the city from intestine dangers, you to 
“ defend Italy from the open arms and secret plots 
“ of our enemies; but, that this glorious partner- 
“ ship had been broken by your friends, who were 
“ afraid of your making me the least-return for the 
“ greatest honors and services which you had re- 
“ ceived from me. In the same discourse, when I 
“ was describing the expectation which f had con- 
“ ceived of your speech, and how much I was dis- 
“ appointed by it, it seemed to divert the house, 
“ and a moderate laugh ensued; not upon you, but 
“ on my mistake, and the frank and ingenuous con- 
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fessionof my desire to be praised by you.** Now, 
in this, it must needs be owned, that nothing 
‘‘ could be said more honorably towards you, 
4vhen, in the most sliiiiing and illustrious part of 
“ my life, I wanted .still to ha^T the testimony of 
“ your commendation. As to what you say of our 
“ mutual afFe^ction, I do not know what you reckon 
“ mutual in friendship, hut I take it to be this; 
“ wdicn wc repay the same good offices which we 
“ receive: should I tell j^ou then, that I gave up 
“ my province for your sake, you might justly 
“ suspect 'iny sincerity: it suited niy temper and 
“ circumstances, and I find more and more reason, 
“ everyday, to he pleasetl with it: hut this, I can tell 
you, that I no sooner resigned it, in an assembly 
“ of the people, than I began to contrive, how to 
“ throw it into your hands. I say nothing about 
“ the manner of drawing your lots; but would 
** have you only believe, that there was nothing 
done in it by my colleague without my privity. 
“ Pray recollect what ftillou ed ; how quickly I as- 
semhled the senate, after your allotment; how 
“ much I said in favor of you, when you yourself 
** told me, that my speech was not only honorable 
to you, but even injurious to your colleagues. 
“ Then, as to the decree which passed that day, in 
the senate, it is drawn in such a strain, that, as 
“ long as ^it subsists, my good offices to you can 
“ never be a secret. After your departure, I desire 
“ you also td recollect what I did for you, in the 
‘‘ senate; what I said of you to the people; what I 
wrote to you myself; and, when you have laid all 
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tiltthings together, I leave it to you to judge, 
“ wheth^ at your last coming to Rome, you made 
“ a suitable return to them. You mention a recon- 
ciliation beUveeii us; but T do not comprehend 
how a friendship can be said to be reconciled, 
‘‘ which was never interrupted. As to what you 
“ write, that your brother ought not to have been 
“ treated by me so roughly for a word : in the first 
place, I beg of you to believe, that I am exceed- 
“ ingly pleased with that affectionate and fraternal 
“ disposition of yours, so full of humanity and 
“ piety; and, in the second, to forgive me, if, in 
“ any case, I hav’e acted against your brother, for 
“ the service of the Republic, to which no man can 
“ be a warmer friend than myself; but, if I have 
“ been acting only on the defensive, against his 
‘‘ most cruel attacks, you may think yourself well 
“ used, that I have never yet troubled you with any 
“ complaints against him. As soon as I found 
“ that he was preparing to turn the whole force of 
‘‘ his tribunate to my destruction, I applied myself 
“ to your wife Claudia, and your sister Mucia, 
“ whose zeal for my service I had often experi- 
“ cnced, on the account of my familiarity with 
“ Pompey, to dissuade him from that outrage: 

but he, as I am sure you*have heard, on the last 
“ day of the year, put such an affront upon me, 
“ when consul, and after having saved the state, 
as had never been offered to any magistrate, the 
most traitorously affected, by depriving me of 
the liberty of speaking to the people, upon laying 
down my office. But his insult turned only to 
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“ my greater honor: for when he would not^^aflcr 
me to do any thing more than swear. 1 swore, 
“ Avith a loud voice, the truest, as w'oll 4s the no- 
blest of all oaths; wdiile the people, wdth accla- 
“ mations, sw^ore likewise, that my oath was tine. 
“ After so signaft an injury, I sent to him, the very^ 
“ same day, some of our common friends, to press 
“ him to desist from his resolution of pursuing me : 
“ but his answer was, that it was not then in his 
power: for he had said, a few days before, in a 
" speech to the people, that he, w ho had punished 
“ others without a hearing, ought not to be suffered 
to speak for himself. AVorthy patriot and excellent 
“ citizen ! to adjuilgc the man who had preserved 
‘‘ the senate from ar massacre, the city from fire, 
“ and Italy from a war, to the same punishment 
“ which the senate, with the consent of all honest 
“ men, had inflicted on the autJiorsof those horrid 
“ attemjits. I w ithstood your brother, therefore, 
“to his face; and, on the first of January, in a 
“ debate upon the Republic, handled him in such a 
“ manner, as to make him sensible, that he had to 
do with a man of courage and constancy. Two 
“ days after, w hen he began again to harangue, in 
“ every three words he named and threatened me: 
“ nor had he any thing, so much at lieart, as to ef- 
“ feet my ruin at any rate; not by the legal way of 
“ trial, or judicial proceeding, but by dint of force 
“ and violehce. If I liad not resisted his rashness, 
“ with firmness and courage, wlio would not have 
“ thought, that the vigor of my consulship had 
“ been owdng to chance, rather than to virtue ? If 
“ you have not been informed, that your brother 
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“ attr'T^tecl all this against me, be assured that he 
“ concea^d from you the most material part: but, 
“ if he toloy^'ou any thing of it, you ought to com- 
“ mend my temper and patience, for not expostu- 
“ lating with you about it: but since you must 
“ now be sensible, that my quarrel\o your brother 
“ was not, as you write, for a word, but a most de* 
“ termined and spiteful design to rqin me, pray 
“ observe my humanity, if it may be called by that 
“ name, and is not rather, after so flagrant an out- 
“ rage, a base remissness and abjection of mind. I 
“ never proposed any thing against your brother, 
“ when there was any ejuestion about hiili in these- 
nate; but, without rising from my seat, assented 
“ always to those wlia were for treating him the 
“ most favorably. I will add farther, what I ought 
“ not, indeed, to have been concerned about, yet I 
“ was not displeased to see it done, and even assist- 
“ ed to get it done; I mean, the procuring a de- 
“ cree for the relief of my enemy, because he was 
“ your brother. I did not, therefore, attack your 
“ brother, but defend myself only against him; nor 
“ has my friendship to 3 ’ou ever been variable, as 
“ you write, but firm and constant, so as to remain 
“ still the same when it was even deserted and 
“ slighted by you. And, at this veiy time, when, 
“you almost threaten me in your letter, 1 give 
“ you this answer, that I not only forgive, but high* 
“ ly applaud yonr grief; for 1 know, fl*om W'hat I 
“ feel within myself, how great tlie force is of fra/^ 
“ ternal love : but I b*eg of you, also,* to judge with 
“ the same equity of my cause; and if, without any 
“ ground, I have been cruelly and barbarously at- 
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“ tacked by your friends, to allow that I ovigiitnot 
“ only not to yield to them, but, on sucK'an occa- 
“ sion, to expect the help ev^eii of you, and your 
“ army also, against them. I was always desirous 
“ to have you for my friend, and have taken pains 
“ to convince you how sincerely I am yours : I am 
“ still of the same mind, and shall continue in it as 
‘‘ long as yoa jdeasc ; and, for the love of you, will 
“ sooner cease to hate your brother, than, out of 

resentment to him, give any shock to the friend- 
‘‘ ship which subsists between us. Adieu*'.” 

Cicero, upon the expiration of his consulship, 
took care to send a particular account of his whole 
administration to Pompey ; in hopes to prevent any 
wrong impression there from the calumnies of his 
enemies, and to draw from him some public decla¬ 
ration in praise of what he had been doing. But 
Pompey, being informed by Mctellus and Cajsar, of 
the ill humor which was rising against Cicero, in 
Rome, answered him with great coldness, and, in¬ 
stead of paying him any compliment, took no notice 
at all of what had passed in the affair of Catiline: 
upon which Cicero expostulates with him, in the fol¬ 
lowing letter, with some little resentment, yet so as 
not to irritate a man of the first authority in the 
Republic, and to whoiti all ])arties were forwardly 
paying their court. 

M. T. CiQERo to Cn. Pompeius the Great, Emperorf. 

“ I had an incredible pleasure, in common with 
** all people, from the public letter which you sent: 

* Epist. faro. 5. 2. 

f The ^brd emperor signified nothing more in its original use, 
than the general or chief commander of an army : [Cic. ds Orat. 
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“,fbr 5^4 gave us in it that assurance of peace, 
which, my confidence in you alone, 1 had 

always befen promising. I must tell you, how- 
“ ever, tliat your old enemies, but new friends, are 
“ extremely shocked and disappoi^ited at it. As 
“ to the particular letter which you sent to me, 
“ though it brought me so slight an intimation of 
your friendship, yet it was very agreeable: for 
“ nothing is apt to give me so much satisfaction, 
“ as the consciousness of my services to my friends; 
“ and if, at any time, they are not requited as they 
“ ought to be, I am always content that the ba* 
“ lance of the account should rest on my side. I 
‘‘ make no doubt, however, but that, if the distin- 
“ guished zeal, which I*have always shewn for your 
“ interests, has not yet sufficiently recommended 
me to you, the public interest, at least, will con- 
“ ciliate and unite us. But that you may not be 
at a loss to know what it was, which I expected 

1.48.] in which sense it belonged equally to all who had supreme 
command ia any part of the empire, and was never used as a pecu¬ 
liar title. But after a victoiy, in which some considerable advantage 
was gained, and great numbers of the enemy slain, the soldiers, by 
an universal acclamation, used to salute their general in the field 
with the appellation of emperor, ascribing, as it were, the sole 
merit of the action to his auspices and conduct. This became a 
title of honor, of which all commanders werb proud, as being 
the effect of success and victory, and won by their proper valor ; 
and it was always the first and necessary step towards a triumph. 
On these occasions, therefore, the title of emperor was constantly 
assumed, and given to generals in all acts and lettefs, both public 
and private, but was enjoyed by them no longer than the commis¬ 
sion lasted, by which they had obtained it; that is, to the time of 
their return and entrance into the city, from which moment their 
command and title expired together of course, and they resumed 
their civil character, and became private citizens. 
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“ to find in your letter, I will tell it yoi^^ankly, 
“ as my own nature and our friendship yfequire. I 
“ expected, out of regard both to the liepublic, 
“ and to our familiarity, to have had some compli- 
“ ment or congi^tulation from you, on what I lately 
“ acted in my consulship; which you omitted, I 
“ imagine, for fear of giving offence to certain per- 
“ sous : but «I would have you to know, that the 
“ things which 1 liave been doing, for the safety 
of my count 1 }', are applauded by the testimony 
“ and judgment of the whole earth; and when you 
“ come amongst us, you will find them done with 
so much prudence and greatness of mind, that 
“ you, who are much superior toScipio, will admit 
me, who am not much inferior to Lielius, to a 
“ share both of your public councils and private 
“ friendship. Adieu*.’’ 

Soon after Catiline’s defeat, a fresh inquiry waa 
set on foot at Rome against the rest of his accom¬ 
plices, upon the information of one L. Vettius, 
who, among others, impeached .1. C"a?sar, before 
Novius Niger, the quuestor, as Q. Curius also did 
in the senate; where, for the secret intelligence 
which he had given very early to Cicero, he claimed 
the reward which had been offered to the first dis¬ 
coverer of the plot. ‘‘He affirmed, that what he 
deposed against Csesar, was told to him by Ca¬ 
tiline himself; and Vettius ofi'ered to produce a 
letter to Catiline, in Caisar's own hand. Caisar 
found some difficulty to repel so bold an accusa- 


* Ep. fam. 5.7. 
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tion, and^as forced to implore the aid and testi¬ 
mony of Cifeero, to prove that he also had given 
early information of Catiline's designs : but, by his 
vigor and interest in the city, he obtained a full re¬ 
venge at last upon his accusers; ftr he deprived 
Ciirius of the reward, and got Vettius committed 
to prison, after he had been miserably handled, and 
almost killed by the mob; nor content with this, he 
imprisoned the quaestor Novius too, for suffering a 
superior magistrate to be arraigned before him*. 

Several others, however, of considerable rank, 
were found guilty and banished ; some of them not 
appearing to their citation, others after a trial; viz. 
M. Porcius Lecca, C. Cornelius, L. Vargunteius, 
Servius Sylla, and P. Autronius, &c. The last of 
these, who lost the consulship four years before, 
upon a conviction of bribery, had been Cicero’s 
school-fellow, and colleague in the qusestorship ; 
and solicited him, with many tears, to undertake 
his defence: but Cicero not only refused to de¬ 
fend him, but, from the knowdedge of his guilt, ap¬ 
peared as a witness against himf. 

P. Sylla, also, Autronius’s partner and fellow-suf¬ 
ferer in the cause of bribery, was now tried for con¬ 
spiring twice with Catiline; pnee, when the plot 

* Cum implorato Ciceronis testimonio, quaedam se de coiiju- 
ratlone ultro detulisse docuii>set, lie Curio pracmia darentur, 
cit. Vettium—pro rostris in concione paine discerpiPum, in car- 
cerem c iiijecir. Eodem Novium qusestorem, quod compellari 
apud &e majorem potestatem passus esset. Sueton. J. Ces. I7t 
t Veniebat ad me, & saepe veniebat Autronius*ihultis cum 1a- 
chrymis, supplex, ut se defenderem : se meum condiscipulum in 
pueritia, fainiliarem in adolescentia, collcgam in quaestura com- 
( memorabat fuisse. Pro Sylla, 6 '. 30. 
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proved aT)ortive, soon after his former tri>»>; and a 
second time, in Cicero’s consulship: ^le was de¬ 
fended in tlie first by liortensius, iri'the last by 
Cicero. The prosecutor was Torqiiatus, the son 
of his former jiccuser, a young nobleman of great 
parts and spirit, who, ambitious of the triumph of 
ruining an enemy, and fearing that Cicero would 
snatch it from him, turned his raillery against Ci-* 
cero, instead of Sylla; and, to take off the influence 
of his authority, treated his character with great 
petulance, and employed every topic which could 
raise an odium and envy upon him : he called him 
'a king, who assumed a power to save or destroy, 
just as he thought fit; said, that he w'as the third fo¬ 
reign king who had reigned in Rome after Numa 
and Tarquinius ; and, that Sylla 'would have run 
away, and never stood a trial, if he had not under¬ 
taken his cause; w'hcnever he mentioned the plot, 
and the danger of it, it was with so low and feeble 
a voice, that none but the judges could hear him ; 
but when he spoke of the prison and the death of 
the conspirators, he uttered it in so loud and la¬ 
mentable a strain, as to make the whole forum ring 
with it*. 

Cicero, therefore, jn his reply, w^as put to the 
trouble of defending himself, as well as his client. 
As to Torquatus’s calling him foreigner, on the ac- 
tount df^ his being born in one of the corporate 
towns of Italy, he owns it; and in that town, he 
says, whence the Republic had been twice preserved 
from ruin; and was glad that he had nothing to 


• Pro Sylla, 7- 10. 
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reproach^Jiim with, but what affected not only the 
greatest part, but the greatest men of the city ; 
Curius, Corancanius, Cato, ^larius, &c. but since 
he had a mind to be witty, and would needs make 
him a foreigner, why did not he caU him a foreign 
consul, rather than a king; for that would have 
been much more wonderful, since foreigners had 
been kings, but never consuls of Rome. He ad¬ 
monishes him, who was now in the course of liis 
preferment, not to be so free of giving that title to 
citizens, lest he should one day feel the resentment 
and power of such foreigners: that if the patricians 
were so jiroud, as to treat him and tlie judges upon 
the bench as foreigners, ^etTorquatus had no right 
to do it, whose mother was of Asculum*. “ Do not 
‘ call me then foreigner any more,” says he, “lest 
‘ it turn upon yourself; nor a king, lest you be 
‘ laughed at; unless you think it kingly, to live 
‘ so as not to be a slave, not only to any man, 

‘ but even to any appetite; to contemn all sensual 
‘ pleasures; to covet no man’s gold or silver, or 
‘ any thing else; to speak one’s mind freely in the 
‘ senate; to consult the good, rather than the humor 
‘ of the people; to give way to none, hut to with- 
‘ stand many: If you take this to be kingly, I con- 
‘ fess myself a king; but if the insolence of my 
‘ power, if my dominion, if any proud or arrogant 
‘ saying of mine provokes you, why dy not you 
‘ urge me with that, rather than the envy of a 
‘ name, and the contumely of a grQundless ca- 


* Ib. 7, 8. 
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** lumny r”—lie proceeds to shew, tha^^ils king¬ 
dom, if it must be called so, was of so laborious a 
kind, that there was not a man in Ronle who would 
be content to take his place*. He puts him in 
mind, that he**was disposed to indulge and bear 
with his pertness, out of regard to his youth, and 
to his father—though no man had ever thrown the 
slightest aspersion upon him, without being chas¬ 
tised for it—but that he had no mind to fall upon 
one whom he could so easily vanquish; who had 
neither strength, nor age, nor experience enough 
for him t© contend witli: he advised him, however, 
not to abuse his patience much longer, lest he 
should be tempted at last draw out the stings of 
his speech against himf. As to the merits of the 
cause, though there was no positive proof, yet 
there were many strong presumptions against Sylla, 
with which his adversary hoped to oppress him; 
but Cicero endeavoured to confute them, by ap¬ 
pealing to the tenor and character of his life; pro¬ 
testing, in. the strongest terms, that he who had been 
the searcher and detector of the plot, and had taken 
such pains to get intelligence of the whole extent of 
it, had never met with the least hint or suspicion of 
Sylla s name in it; anflthat he had no other motive 
fordefendinghim, but apureregard to justice; and as 
he had refused to defend others, nay, had given evi¬ 
dence against them, from the knowledge of their 
guilt, so he had undertaken Sylla's defence, through 

9 . 
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a persuasion of his innocence*. Torquatus, for 
want of direct proof, threatened to examine Sylla’s 
slaves by tdl’ture: this was sometimes practised, 
upon the demand of the prosecutor; but Cicero 
observes upon it, that the effect ol^*those torments 
was governed always by the constitution of the pa¬ 
tient, and the firmness of his mind aiyl body; by 
the will and pleasure of the torturer, and the hopes 
and fears of the tortured ; and that, in moments of 
so much anguish, there could be no room for 
truth : he bids them put Sylla’s life to the rack, 
and examine that with rigor; whether fhere was 
any hidden lust, any latent treason, any cruelty, 
anv audaciousness in it,: that there could be no 
mistake in the cause, if the voice of his perpetual 
life, which ought to be of the greatest weight, was 
but attended tof, Sylla was acquitted; but Cice¬ 
ro had no great joy from his victory, or comfort in 
preserving such a citizen, vdio lived afterwards in 
great confidence with Caesar, and commanded his 
right wing in the battle of PharsaliaJ; ail#l served 
him afterwards in his power, as he had before sens¬ 
ed his kinsman Sylla, in managing his confiscations 
and the sale of the forfeited estates. 

About the time of this trial, Cicero bought a 
house of M. Crassus, on the Palatine hill, adjoin¬ 
ing to that in which he had always lived with his 
father, and which he is now supposed !o have 
given up to his brother Quintus. The house cost 

• Ib. 30. t Ib. 28. 

I Vid. Cscs. comment, de bello civili. 
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him near thirty thousand pounds, and xsccms to 
have been one of the noblest in Home; it was 
built about thirty years before, by thff famous tri¬ 
bune, ]\I. Livius Drusus; on wliieh occasion, we 
are told, that when the architect j)romised to build 
it for him, in such a manner, that none of his neigh¬ 
bours shoul,tl overlook him : “ but, if you have 
“ any skill,” replied Drusus, “ contrive it rather 
“ so, that all tlie world may see what I am doing*.’' 
It was situated in the most conspicuous j)art of the 
city, near to the centre of ail business, overlooking 
the foruili and the rostra; and, what matle it the 
more splendid, was its being joined to a portico or 
colonnade, called by the, name of Catulus; who 
built it out of the Cimbric spoils, on that area 
where Flaccus formerly lived, whose.house was 
demolished by public authority, for his seditious 
])ractices with C. Gracchiisf. In this purchase, 
he followed the rule which he recommends in his 
offices, with regard to the habitation of a [)rincipal 
citizen ;%that his dignity should be adorned by his 
house, but not derived from itJ: where he men¬ 
tions several instances of great men, Avho, by the 
splendor of tlieir houses, on this very hill, which 
were constantly striking the e 3 '^es of the people, 

• Cum promittcrctei architectus ita so seiiincaturum, ut libera 
B con«pectu, immunih ab omnibus arbitris essel—Tu veto, iiiquit, 
si quid in^.e ariis eat, ita coinpunc doinum meam, ut quicquid a- 
gam ab omnibus perspici possir. Veil. Pat. 2. 14. £p. fam. 5. 6. 

f M. Flaccus, quia cum Graccho contra Rnipub. salutem fece- 
rat, & senatCTs sententia est intertectus, &c domus ejus cversa est: 
in qua porticum post aliquanto Q. Catulus de manubiis Cimbricit 
fecit. Pr. dora. 38. 

I Ornandaest enim dignitas domo, non ex domo tota quserefi- 
da. DcOffic. 1.3p. 
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and imprinting a notion of their magnificence, 
made their way the more easily to the highest ho¬ 
nors of the lifpublie. 

A. Gcllius tells us, that, having resolved to buy 
the house, and wanting money to*«pay for it, he 
borrowed it privately of his client Sylla, when he 
M'as under prosecution; but the story taking wind, 
and being charged upon him, he denied both the 
borrowing and design of purchasing, yet, soon af¬ 
ter, bought the house; ami, when be\vas reproach¬ 
ed with the denial of it, replied only, laughing, that 
they must be fools to imagine, that when* lie had 
resolved to buy, he would raise competitors of the 
purchase by proclaiming jt*. 

The stor}^ was taken, probably, from some of the 
spurious collections of Cicero's jests; which were 
handed about, not only after his death, but even in 
his life-time, as he often complains to his friendsf : 
for, it is certain, that there could be nothing dis- 
lionourable in the purchase, since it was transacted 
so publicly, that, before it was even concluded, one 
of his friends congratulated him upon it, by letter, 
from IMacedoniaJ. The truth is, and what he him¬ 
self does not dissemble, that he borrowed part of 
the money, to pay for it, at six per cent..; and says, 

* A. Gelliup, 12. 12* 

+ Aisenitn, ut ego dibcesserim omnia omnium dicta, in his eii- 
am Sestiana in me conferri. Quid ? tu id paieris > nonne Aefendis ? 
nonne resistis ? &c. Ep. fam. 7* 32- 

Sic audio Caesarem—si quotl ati'eratur ad eum pro meo, quod 
raeum non est, rejicere solere. Ib. 9> 

t Quod ad me pridem scripseras, velle te bene even!re, quod de 
Crasso domuin emeram—Emieam ipsam domum H. S. xxxv. ali- 
quanto post tuam gratulationem. £p. fam. 5. O'. 
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HK'rrily, upon it, tluit lie was now so plunged in 
debt, as to be ready for a plot, but tluit tlie con¬ 
spirators would not trust him’*''. It ly.ised, indeed, 
some censure upon bis vanity, for purchasing so 
expensive a hcrfise with borrowed money : butMes- 
sala, the consul, happening soon after to buy Au- 
tronius’s house, at a greater price, and with borrow¬ 
ed money too, it gave him some pleasure, that he 
could justify hinisclf by the example of so worthy 
a magistrate : “ J3y IMcssala's purchase,’' says he, “ I 
“ am thought to liave made a good bargain ; and 
“ men begin to be convinced, that we may use the 
‘‘ wealth of our friends, in buying what contributes 
“ to our dignitvt-” 

But the most remarkable event, which happened 
in the end of this year, was the pollution of the 
mysteries of tlie Bona Dea, or the good goddess, 
by P. Clodius; which, by an unhappy train of 
consequences, not only involved Cicero in an un¬ 
expected calamity, but seems to have given the 
first blow towards the ruin of the Republic. Clo¬ 
dius was now quyestor, and, by that means, a sena¬ 
tor; descended from the noblest family in Rome, 
in the vigor of his age, of a graceful person, lively 
wit, and flowing eloquence; but, with all the ad¬ 
vantages of nature, he had a mind incredibly vici¬ 
ous; was fierce, insolent, audacious, but, above all, 
most profligately wicked, and an open contemner 

* Itaque geito, me nunc tantum habere aeris alieni, ut cupiam 
conjurare, si quisquam recipia^. Sed partim meexcludunt, &c. Ib. 

t Ea emptione & nos bene emisse judicati sumus ; & homines 
intelligere coeperunt, licere amicorum facultaiibus in emende ad 
dignitatem aliquam pervenire. Ad Att. 1. 13. 
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of gods and men ; valuing nothing, that either na¬ 
ture or the allowed ; nothing, but in propor¬ 
tion as it was desperate, and above the reach of 
other men; disdaining even lionors, ^n the common 
forms of the Republic; nor relishing pleasures, but 
wliat were impious, adulterous, incestuous*. He 
had an intrigue with Caesar’s wife Pompeia, who, 
according to annual custom, was now celebrating, 
in her house, those awful and mystic sacrifices of 
the goddess, to which no male creature was ever 
admitted, and where every thing masculine w^as so 
scrupulously excluded, that even pictures of that 
sort were covered during the ceremonyf. This 
was a proper scene for Clodius’s genius to act upon; 
an opportunity of daring, beyond what man had 
ever dared before him : the thought of mixing the 
impurity of his lusts, with the sanctity of these 


* E.vorta est ilia Reipub. sacris, religionibus, auctoritati, vest- 
rae, judiciis publicis funesta quaestura : in qua idem iste deos, ho- 
miiiesque, pudorem, pudicitiain, senatus auctoritatera, jus, fas, le¬ 
ges, judicia violavit, &c. De Aruspic. resp. 20. 

Qui ita judicia poenamque cuntempserat, uteura nihil delecta- 
ret, quod aut per naiuram fas esset, autper leges liccret. Pro Mil. 
16*. 

P. Clodius, homo nobilis, disertus, audax; qui Deque dicendi, 
neque faciendi ullum, nisi quern vellet,%iosset modum; malorum 
propositorum executor acerrimus, infainis etiam sororis stupro, dec. 
Veil. Pat. 2. 45. 

t -ubi velari pictura jubetur, 

Quaecunque alterius sexils imitati'figuram est. 

Juv. 6, 339 . 

Quod quidem sacriheium nemo ante P. Clodium in <ynni memoria 
violavit—quod fit per virgines vestales ; fit pro populo Romano i 
fit in ea domo, qua? est in imperio; fit incredibili ceremonia; fit 
ei dete, cujus ne nomen quidem viros scire fas est. De Arusp. 
resp. 17 . 
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venerable rites, flattered his imagination so strong¬ 
ly, that he resolved to gain access to his mistress, 
in the very midst of her holy ministry. With this 
view, he dressed himself in a woman’s habit, and, 
by the benefit of his smooth face, and the intro¬ 
duction of one of the maids, who was in the secret, 
hoped to pass without discovery: but, bj^ some 
mistake, between him and his guide, he lost his 
wa}^, when he came within the house, and fell in, 
unluckily, among the other female servants, who, 
detecting him by his voice, alarmed the whole 
company by their shrieks, to the great amazement 
of the matrons, who presently threw a veil over the 
sacred mysteries, while Ciodius found means to es¬ 
cape by the favor of some of the damsels*. 

The story was presently spread abroad, and raised 
a general scandal and horror through the whole 
city; in the vulgar, for the profanation of a reli¬ 
gion held the most sacred of any in Rome; in the 
better sort, for its offence to good manners, and the 
discipline of the Republic. Ca’sar put away his 
wife upon it; and the honest, of all ranks, were for 
pushing this advantage against Ciodius as far as it 
would go, in hopes to free themselves, by it, of a ci¬ 
tizen, who by this, as well as other specimens of 
his audaciousness, seemed born to create much dis- 
turbanq^ to the state']*. It had been the constant 

P. Clodium, Appii filium, credo te audissecum veste mulie- 
bri deprehensuin donni C. Caesaris, cum pro populo fieret, eumque 
per raanus bervulae servaturo & eductum; rem esse insigni infamia. 
Ad Att. 1. 12. 

f Videbain, illud scelus tarn iniportunum, audaciam tam iro- 
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belief of the populace, that, if a man should ever 
pry into these mysteries, he would be instantly 
struck blin(\^^: But it was not possible, as Cicero 
says, to know the truth of it before, since no man, 
but Clodius, had ever ventured upon the experi¬ 
ment: though it was now found, as he tells him, 
that the blindness of the eyes was converted to that 
of the mind*. * 

The affair was soon brought before the senate; 
'\rhere it Av^as resolved to refer it to the college of 
priests, who declared it to be an abominable im¬ 
piety; upon which the consuls were ordered to pro¬ 
vide a law for bringing Clodius to a trial for it be¬ 
fore the peoplef. But Q. Fufius Calenus, one of 
the tribunes, supported by all the Clodian faction, 
Avould not permit the law to be offered to the suf¬ 
frage of the citizens. This raised a great ferment 
ill the city, while the senate adhered to their former 


manem adolescentis furentis, nobilis, vulnerati, non posse arccri 
oiii finibus: erupturum illud malum aliquando, si iinpunilum 
fuisset, ad perniciem civitatis. De Arusp. rei>p. 3. 

* Aut quod oculos, ut opinio illius religionis est, non perdi- 
dist). Quis enim ante te sacra ilia vir sciens vidcrat, ut quisquam 
poenam, quae sequeretur illud scelus, scire posset ? lb. 18. 

Poena omnis oculorum ad caecitatem mentis est conversa. Pro 
Dorn. 40. * 

t Id sacrificium cum Virgines instaurassent, mentionem a Q. 
Cornificiu in Senatu factam—post rem ex S. C. ad Pontifices re- 
latam; idque ab eis nefas esse decretum: deinde ei S. C. Con¬ 
soles rogationem promulgasse: uxori Caesarem nuncium remisisse 
—In hac causa Piso, amicitia P. Clodii ductus, Oj^eram dat, ut ea 
ivigatio—antiquetur, ^c. Ad Att. 1.13. 
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resolution, though the consul Piso used all his en¬ 
deavors to divert them from it, and Clodius, in 
an abject manner, threw himself at theyfeet of every 
senator; yet, after a second debate, in a full house, 
there were fifteen only who voted on Clodius’s side, 
s.nd four hundred directly against him; so that a 
fresh decree passed, to order the consuls to recom¬ 
mend the hnv'^to the people, with all tlieir authority, 
and that no other business should be done, till it 
was carried* : but this being likely to produce great 
disorders, Hortensius proposed an expedient, which 
was accepted by both parties, that the tribune Fu- 
fius should publish a law, for the trial of Clodius, 
by the prastor, with a select bench of judges. The 
only difference between the two laws was, whether 
he should be tried by the people, or by particular 
judges: but this, says Cicero, was every thing. 
Hortensius was afraid, lest he should escape in the 
squabble, without any trial; being persuaded that 
no judges could absolve him, and that a sword of 
lead, as he said, would destroy him ; but the tri¬ 
bune knew, that, in such a trial, there would be 
room for intrigue, both in chusing and corrupting 
the judges, which Cicero likewise foresaw, from 
the first; and wished,^ therefore, to leave him ra¬ 
ther to the eftcct of tliat odium, in which his clia- 

* Senatus vocatur; cum d«'cerneretur frequenti senatu, contra 
pugnante Pisf>ne, ad pedos omnium sigillatim acccdciite CIndiu, ut 
consuUs populum cohortarentur ad rugationem accipiendam ; ho¬ 
mines ad XV. Cprioni, nullum S. C. lacienti, assenserunt, ex al¬ 
tera parte facile cccc. fucrunt.—Senatus decernebat, ut ante, 
quam rogatio lata esset, ne quid ageretur. Ib. 14. 
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racter then lay, than bring him to a trial where he 
had any chance to escape*. 

Clodius’s^whole defence was, to prove himself ab¬ 
sent at the time of the fact; for which purpose, he 
produced men to swear, that he then at Inter- 
amna, about two or three days journey from the 
city. But Cicero, being called upon to give his 
testimony, deposed, that Clodius had been with 
him that very morning at his house in Romef. 
As soon as Cicero appeared in the court, the Clo- 
dian mob began to insult him with great rudeness; 
but the judges rose up, and received hiiji with such 
respect, that they presently secured him from all 
farther affrontsj. Ctesar, who was the most par¬ 
ticularly interested in the affair, being summoned 
also to give evidence, declared, that he knew no¬ 
thing at all of the matter ; though his mother Au¬ 
relia, and sister Julia, who were examined before 
him, had given a punctual relation of the whole 
fact: and being interrogated, how he came then 
to part with his Avife ? He replied, that all Avho be¬ 
longed to him ought to be free from suspicion, as 

* Postca vero quam Hurteiisius excogitavit, ut legem de reli- 
gionc Fudustribunus pleb. ferret; in qua nihil aliud a consular! 
Togatione differebat, nisi judicum^genus, (in eo autem erant om« 
nia) pugnavitque ut ita fieret; quod & sibi'& aliis persuaserat, 
nullis ilium judicibus elTugere posse; contraxi vela, perspiciens 
inupiam judicum.—Hortensius—non vidit illud, satius esse ilium 
in infamia & sordibus relinqui, quam infirmo ju^icio coramitti. 
Sed ductus odio properavit rem deducere in judicium, cum ilium 
plumbco gladio jugulatum iri tamen diceret—A me tamen ab ini¬ 
tio consilium Hortensii reprehendebatur. Ad ^tt. 1. l6. 

+ Plut. in Cic. Val. Max. 8. 5. 

J Me vero teste producio; Credo te—audisse, quae consurrec- 
tio judicum facta sit, ut me circumsteterint, &c. Ad Att. ib. 
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well as He saw very well how the thing 

was like to turn, and had no mind to exasperate a 
man of Clorlius’s character, who mighjt be of good 
service to him, for the advancement of his future 
projects. Plutarch says, that Cicero himself w^as 
urged on to this act, against his Mdll, by the impor¬ 
tunity of his wife; a fierce, imperious dame, jealous 
of Clodius’s s'istcr, whom she suspected of some de¬ 
sign to get Cicero from her, which, by this step, 
she hoped to make desperate. The story does not 
seem improbable; fi)r, before the trial, Cicero owns 
himself to be growing every day more cool and iii- 
difterent about it; and, in his railleries with Clo- 
dius, after it, touches upon the forward advances 
Avhich his sister had made tOAvards liini; and, at 
the very time of giving his testimony, did it Avith 
no spirit, nor said any thing more, as he tells us, 
than what Avas so Avell known, that he could not 
avoid saying itf. 

The judges seemed to act, at first, with great 
gravity ; granted every thing that Avas asked by the 
prosecutors; and demanded a guard to protect 
them from the moh ; Avhich the senate readily or¬ 
dered, Avith great commendations of their prudence; 
but AAdien it came to the issue, twenty-fi\'e only con- 

• Negavit sc quidquam comperisse, quamvis & mater Aurelia, 
k soror Julia, apud eosdein, judices, omnia ex fide retulissent: in- 
icrrogatusqwe, jcur igitur repudiasset uxurem ? Quoniam, inquit, 
nieos tain suspiciune quam crimine judico carere oportere. Sueton. 
J. Cjes. 74. 

t Nosmetipsi, qui Lycurgei aprindpio fuissemus, quotidic de- 
mitigamur. Ad Att. 1. 13. 

Neque dixi quicquam pro testlmonio, nisi quod erat ita notum 
alque testatum, ut uon possem prseterire. Ib. 1$. 
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demnecl, while thirty one absolved him. Crassus 
is said to have been Clodius’s chief manager, in 
tampering .with the judges; employing every art 
and instrument of corruption, as it suited the 
different tempers of the men ; vnd where money 
would not do, offering even certain ladies and 
young men of quality to their pleasure. Cicero 
says, that a more scandalous company of sharpers 
never sat down at a gaming table; infamous sena¬ 
tors, beggarly knights, with a few honest men 
among them, whom Clodius could not exclude; 
who, in a crew so unlike to themselves, sat with 
sad and mournful faces, as if afraid of being in¬ 
fected with the conj:agioii of their infamy; and 
that Catulus, meeting one of them, asked him, what 
they meant by desiring a guard ? were they afraid 
of being robbed of the monev which Clodius had 
given them*. 

This transaction, however, gave a very serious 
concern to Cicero, who laments, that the firm and 
quiet state of the Republic, which he had estab¬ 
lished in his consulship, and which seemed to be 

■*“ Nosti Calvum—biduo per unum servum, & cum ex gladia- 
torio ludo, confecit totum negoiium. Arce&sivit ad se, promisit, 
interccbsit, dedit. Jam vero (O Dii boni, rem perditam !) etiam 
noctes certarum muiierum, atque adcdescefitulorum nobilium in- 
troductiones nonnullis judicibus pro tnercedis cumulo fuerunt,— 
XXV judices ita fortes fuerunt, ut summo proposito periculo vel 
perire maluerint, quam perdere omnia, xxxi fuerunt, quos 
fames magis quam fama commoverit. .Quorunf Catulus cum vi- 
disser quendam; Quid tos, inquit, prsesidium a nobis postulabatis ? 
an, nc nummi vobis eriperentur, timebatis?^ 

Maculosi Senatores nudi Equiles—pauci tamen boni inerant, 
quos rcjcctione fugare ille non poterat; qui moesti Inter sui dissi- 
miles & meerentes sedebant, & contagione turpitudinis vehementfur 
permovebantur. Ad Att. 1 . 16 . 
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founded in tlie union of all good men, was now lost 
and broken, if some deity did not interpose, by this 
single judgment; if that, says he, caii/lie called a 
judgment, for thirty of the most contemptible 
scoundrels of Korfie to violate all that is just and 
sacred, for the sake of money; and vote that to be 
false, which all the world knows to be true. As he 
looked upon himself to be particularly affronted by 
a sentence, given in flat contradiction to his testi¬ 
mony, so he made it his business, on all occasions, 
to display the iniquity of it, and to sting the several 
actors in it.with all the keenness of his raillery*. 
In a debate soon after, in the senate, on the state 
of the Republic, taking occasion to fall upon this 
affair, he exhorted the fathers not to be discouraged 
for having received one single wound ; which ^vas 
of such a nature, that it ought neither to be dis¬ 
sembled, nor to be feared; for, to fear it, was a 
meanness; and not to be sensible of it, a stu¬ 
pidity : That Lentulus was twice acquitted ; Ca¬ 
tiline also twice; and this man was the third, whom 
a bench of judges had let loose upon the Repid)lic. 
“ But thou art mistaken, Clodius,” says he; “ the 
“judges have not reserved thee for the city, but 
“ for a prison ; they designed thee no kindness by 
“ keeping thee at home, but to deprive thee of the 
“ benefit of an exile. Wherefore, fathers, rouse 
“ your usual vigor; resume your dignity; there sub- 

sists still the sametinion among the honest; they 
“ have had, indeed, afresh subject of mortification, 

** insectandis vero, exagitandisque nummariis judicibus, om- 
nera omnibus studiosis ac fauloribus illius victoriae zsaqqrioiav 
tripui. Ib. 
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“ their courage is not impaired by it; no new 
“ mischief has befallen us ; but that only, which 
“ lay concealed, is now discovered ; and by the trial 
“ of one desperate man, many others are found 
“ to be as bad as he* * * § .” 

Clodius, not caring to encounfer Cicero by for¬ 
mal speeches, chose to tcaze him Muth raillery, and 
turn the debate into ridicule. “ You are a fine 
“ gentleman, indeed,” says he, “ and have been 
“ at Baiaj.” ‘‘ That's not so fine,” replied Cicero, 
“ as to be caught at the mysteries of the goddess.” 

Rut what,” says he, has a clown of Arpiiium to 
“ do at the hot wells r” “ Ask that friend of yours,” 
replied Cicero, “ who had a month’s mind to your 
“ Arpinum clown.'| ” “ You have bought a 

housej,” says he. “ You should have said, 

judges,” replied Cicero. “ Those judges,” says 
he, “ would not believe you upon your oath.” 

Yes,” replied Cicero, “ twenty-five of them gave 
“ credit to me; while the rest would not give any 
“ to you, but made you pay your money before- 
*‘ hand.” This turned the laugh so strongly on 
Cicero’s side, that Clodius was confounded, and 
forced to sit downC But being now declared ene¬ 
mies, the}" never met without some strokes of this 

* Ib. 

t This is supposed to refer to his sister Clodia, a lady famous 
for her intrigues; who had been trying all arts to tempt Cicero 
to put away Terentia, and to take her for his wi£e. 

I Though Clodius reproaches Cicero here for the extravagant 
purchase of a house, yet he himself is said to have given afterwards 
near four times as much for one, viz. aboitt liPtOOOl. sterling, 
Plin. Hist. N. 1.3^. 15. 

§ Ad Att. 1. 1<». 
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kind, upon each other; which, as Cicero observes, 
must needs appear flat in the narration, since all 
their force and beauty depended on the smartness 
of the contention, and the spirit with' wliich they 
were delivered*. 

The present coftsuls wereM. Pupius Piso and M. 
Messala; the first of whom, as soon as lie entered 
into office, pi\t a slight affront upon Cicero: for 
his opinion having been asked always the first, by 
the late consuls, Piso called upon him only the 
second, on Catulus the third, Hortensius the 
fourth : this, he says, did not displease him, since 
it left him m'ore at liberty in his voting; and freed 
him from the obligation of any complaisance to a 
man whom he despised^. This consul was warmly 
in the interests of Clodius; not so much out of 
friendship, as a natural inclination to the worst 
side : for, according to Cicero’s account of him, he 
was a man of a weak and wicked mind; a chur¬ 
lish, captious sneerer, without any turn of wit; and 
making men laugh by his looks rather than jests ; 
favoring neither the popular nor the aristocratical 
party; from whom no good was to be expected, 
because he wished none; nor hurt to be feared, 
because he durst do none; who would have been 
more vicious, by having '^one vice the less, sloth 
and lazinessj, &c. Cicero frankly used the li¬ 
berty, which this consul’s behaviour allowed him, 
of delivering *hjs sentiments without any reserve; 

* Nam ca'tera non possunt habere neque vim, ncque venusta- 
tem, remoto ilio studio contentionis. lb. 

t Ib. 13. 

} Neque id magis amicitia Clodii ductus, quam studio perdi- 
tarum rerum, Atquo partium. Ibid. 14. 
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givilig Piso himself no quarter, but exposing every 
thing that he tlitl and said in favor of Clodius, in 
such a manner, as to hinder the senate from de¬ 
creeing to Irim the province of Syria, which had 
been designed, and in a manner promised to him*. 
The other consul, Messala, was'of a quite diffe¬ 
rent character ; a firm and excellent magistrate, in 
the true interests of his country, aqd a constant 
admirer and imitator of Cicero'l*. 

About this time Cicero is supposed to have made 
that elegant oration, still extant, in the defence of 
his old preceptor, the poet Archias: he expected, 
for his pains, an immortality of fame frohi the praise 
of Archias's muse; but, by a contrary fate of things, 
instead of deriving arty addition of glory from Ar- 
chias’s compositions, it is wholly owing to his own, 
that the name of Archias has not long ago been 
buried in oblivion. From the great character given 
by him of the talents and genius of this poet, we 
cannot help regretting the entire loss of his works: 
he had sung in Greek verse the triumphs of Marius 
over tlie Cimbri, and of Lucullus over Mithrklates; 
and was now attempting the consulship of Cicero;]:: 

Consul autom ipse parvo animo & pravo; tantuin cavillator 
^enere illo moroso, «]Uoci etiam sine dicacitate ridetur; facie tna* 
gis, quam facetiis riilicalus: nihil agens cum Repub. sejunctus 
ab obtimatibus : a quo nihil speres boni Reipub. quia non vult; 
nihil metuas mali, quia non audet. Ib. 13. 

Uno vitio minus vitiosus, quod iners, quod somni plenus, lb. 14. 
* Consulem nulla in re consistere unquam sum passus : dcS" 
ponsam homini jam Syriam ademi. lb. lo. 

f Messala consul est egregius, fortis, constans, diligens, nostri 
laudator, amator, imitator, lb. 14. * 

t Nam Si Cimbricas res adolesceqs attigit, & ipsi illi C. Mano, 
f|ui durior ad base studia videbatur, jucundus fuit. 
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but this perislied with the rest, or was left rather 
unfinished, and interrupted by his death, since we 
find no further mention of it in any of Cicero’s 
later writings. 

Poinpey the Great, returned to Home about the 
beginning of this year, in the he ight of his fame 
and fortunes, from the ]Mithridatic war. The city 
had been much alarmed about him, by various re¬ 
ports from abroad, and several tumults at home ; 
where a general apprehension prevailed, of his 
coming at the head of an army, to take the go¬ 
vernment into his handsf. It is certain, that he 
had it now in his power, to make himself master 
of the llepublic, without the hazard even of a war, 
or any opposition to control him. Ccesar, with 
the Tribune Metellus, was inviting him to it, and 
had no other ambition, at present, than to serve 
under him : but Pompey was too phlegmatic, to be 
easily induced to so desperate a resolution; or 
seems rather, indeed, to have had no thoughts at 
all of that sort, but. to .have been content with 
the rank which he then possessed, of the first 
citizen of Rome, without a rival. He had lived in 
a perpetual course of success and glory, with¬ 
out any slur, either from the senate or the peo¬ 
ple, to inspire him with sentiments of revenge, 

Mithridaticum vero bellum, raagnum afque difficile—totum 
ab hoc expressum est; qul libri non modo 1,. Lucullum—verum 
etiam populi RiJm. nomcn illustrant.— N^im quas .res in consulatu 
nostro vobiscum simul pro salute urbis atque imperii—gessimus, 
attigit hie versibus atque inchoavit: quibus auditis, quod mihi 
magna res & jucunSa visa est, hunc ad pcriiciendum hortatus sum. 
Pro Archia, 9* It* 

t Plul. inPomp. 
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or to give him a pretence for violent measures; and 
he was persuaded, that the growing disorders of the 
city, would soon force all parties to create him 
dictator, for the settlement of the state; and 
thought it of more honor to his character to obtain 
that power, by the consent of his citizens, than 
to extort it from them by violence. But whatever 
apprehensions were conceived of him, before his 
coming, they all vanished at his arrival; for, he 
no sooner set foot in Italy, than he disbanded 
his troops, giving them orders only to attend him 
in his triumph; and, with a private retinue, pursued 
his journey to Rome, where the whole body of the 
people came out to receive him, with all imaginable 
gratulations and expressions of joy, for his happy 
return*. 

By his late victories he had greatly extende<J 
the barrier of the empire into the continent of Asia, 
having added to it three poweiful kingdomsf, Pon- 
tus, Syria, Bythynia, which he reduced to the con¬ 
dition of Roman provinces ; leaving all the other 
kings, and nations of the east, tributary to the Re¬ 
public, as far as the Tigris. Among his other 
conquests, he took the city of Jerusalem, by the 
opportunity of a contest abouf the crown, between 
the two brothers Hircanus *and Aristobulus; the 
lower town was surrendered to him, with little or 
no opposition; but the fortress of the tepiple cost 

* Plut. in Pomp. 

f Ut Asia, qum imperinm antea nostrum tefminabat, nunc 
tribus novis provinciis ipsa cingatur. De Provin. Consular. 12. 
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him a siege of three months ; nor would he have 
taken it then, so easily, as Dio tells us*, had it 
not been for the advantage, that the besieged gave 
him, by the observance of their weelily Sabbaths, 
on which they , abstained so religiously from all 
work, as to ncglc*ct even their necessary defence, 
lie shewed great humanity to the'people, and touched 
no part of the sacred treasure, or vessels of gold, 
which were of an immense valuef ; yet was drawn, 
by his curiosity, into such a profanation of their 
temple, as mortified them more than all that they 
had sutfered by the wai-: for, in taking a view of 
the buildings, lie entered with his officers, not only 
into the holy place, where none but the priests, but 
into the holy of holies, Achbre none but the high 
priest was permitted, by the law, to enter: by 
which act, as a very eminent writer, more piously, 
perhaps, than jiidicioiisly, remarks, he drew upon 
himself tlie curse of God, and never prospered 
afterwards^. He carried Aristobulus and his chil¬ 
dren prisoners to Home, for the ornament of his 
triumph; and settled Ilircanns in the government 
and the high priesthood, but subject to a tribute. 
L^pon the receipt of the public letters, which 
brought the account of his success, the senate 
passed a decree, thkt, on all festival days, he 
should hav^e the privilege to wear a laurel crown, 
witli his general’s robe ; and in the equestrian races 
of the circus, his triumphal habit: an honor, which, 

* Dio, 1. 37' p. 36. 

t At Cn. Pumpeius, captis Hierosolymis, victor, ex illo fanp 
niliil attigit. Pro Place. 28. 

t Pndeaux. Connect, par. 2. p. 343. 
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■when he had once used, to shew his grateful sense 
of it, he ever after prudently declined; since, with¬ 
out adding any thing to his power, it could serve 
only to increase the envy, which many were en¬ 
deavouring to stir up against hii^J*. 

On the merit of these great services he did many 
acts abroad of a very extraordinary nature; gave 
what laws he pleased to the whole east j distri¬ 
buted the conquered countries, at discretion, to the 
kings and princes who had served him in the wars; 
built twenty-nine new cities, or colonies; and di¬ 
vided to each private soldier about fifty pounds 
sterling, and to his officers in proportion; so that 
the whole of his donative is computed to amount 
to above three million *of our money"f. 

His first business, therefore, after his return, 
and what he had much at heart, was to get these 
acts ratified by public authority. The popular 
faction promised him every thing, and employed 
all their skill to divert him from an union with 
Cicero and the senate, and had made a consider¬ 
able impression upon him ; but he found the state 
of things very different from their representations ; 
saw Cicero still in high credit; and, by his means, 
the authority of the senate much respected; which 
obliged him to use great nianagemCrit, and made 
him so cautious of offending any side, that he 
pleased none. Cicero says, of his first speech, 
that it was neither agreeable to the poor, nor 

* Dio, 1. 37. p. 39. • 

t PHn. Hist, 1. 37 . 2. Appiaii. de bell. Mithridat. 
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relished by the rich; disappointed the sediticms, 
yet gave no satisfaction to the honest*. As he 
Jiappened to come home in the very heat of Clo- 
dius’s affair, so he was presently urged, by both 
parties, to declaj'e for the one or the other. Fu- 
fius, a busy, factious tribune, demanded of him, 
before the people, what he thought of Clodius's 
being tried by. the prator and a bench of judges ? 
to which he answered, very aristrocratically, as 
Cicero calls it; that he had ever taken the autho¬ 
rity of the senate, to be of the greatest weight in all 
cases. And when the Consul Messala asked him, 
in the senate, what his opinion was of that profa¬ 
nation of religion, and the law proposed about it ? 
he took occasion, without 'entering into particu¬ 
lars, to applaud, in general, all that the senate 
had done in it; and, upon sitting down, told 
Cicero, who sat next to him, that he had now 
said enough, he thought, to signify his sentiments 
of the matterf. 

Crassus observing Pompey’s reserve, resolved to 
push him to a more explicit declaration, or to get 
the better of him, at least in the good opinion of 
the senate; rising up, therefoi e, to speak, he 
launched out, in a very high strain, into^ the 
praises of Cicero’s consulship; declaring himself 
indebted to it for his being, at that time, a senator 
and a citizen; nay, for his very liberty and his 
life; and tliat, as often as he saw his wife, his fa- 

* Prima concio Pompeii—non jucunda miseris, inanis impro- 
bis, beatis non grata, bonis non gravis. Itaque frigebat. Ad 
Att. 1. 14. 

t Mihique, ut assedit, dixit, se putare satis ab se etiam de istis 
rebut esse responsum. Ib. 
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jnily, and his country, so often he saw his obliga¬ 
tions to Cicero. This discomposed Pompey, who 
Avas at a loss, to understand Crassus's motive ; whe¬ 
ther it was to take the benefit of an opportunity, 
Avhich he had omitted, of ingratiating himself with 
Cicero; or that he knew Cicero’s acts to be in high 
esteem, and the praise of them very agreeable to 
the senate; and it piqued him the more, for its 
coming from a quarter, whence it was least to be 
expected; from one, whom Cicero, out of regard 
to him, had always treated with a particular slight. 
The incident, however, raised Cicero’s Spirits, and 
made him exert himself before his new hearer, Pom¬ 
pey, with all the pride of his eloquence: his to¬ 
pics were, the firmness and gravity of the senate; 
the concord of the equestrian order; the concur¬ 
rence of all Italy; the lifeless remains of a baffled 
conspiracy; the peace and plenty which had since 
succeeded : all Avhich he displayed with his utmost 
force, to let Pompey see his ascendant still in that 
assembly, and how much he had been imposed 
iTpon, by the accounts of his new friends*. Pompey, 
likewise, on his side, began presently to change his 
tone, and affected, on all public occasions, to pay so 
great a court to Cicero, that the other faction gave 
him the nick-name of Cnasus Cicero ; and their 
seeming union was so generally agreeable to the city, 

• Proxime Pompeium sedeb^: intellexi bominem moveri; 
utrum Crassum inire earn gratiam, quam ipse prsj^tennisisset. 

Ego autem, Dii boni, quomodo EVE«regtaEg60ffa/x9]y novo au- 
ditori Poiiipeio f —Haec erat vmodetnr d gravitate Ordinis, de 
equestri concordia, de consensione Italise, de immortuis reliquiia 
conjurationis, de vilitate, de otio. Ad. Att. 1. 14. 
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that they were both of them constantly clapped, 
whenever they appeared in the theatre, without a 
hiss from any quarter*. Yet Cicero easily disco¬ 
vered, that all this outward civility was but feigned 
and artificial; th&t he was full of envy within, and 
had no good intentions towards the public; notliing 
candid or sincere; nothing great, generous, or free 
in himf. 

There W'as one point, w'hich Pompey resolved to 
carry, this summer, against the universal inclina¬ 
tion of the city; the election of L. Afranius, one 
of his crCcCtures, to the consulship : in w'hich he 
fights, says Cicero, neither with authority, nor in¬ 
terest, but with w'hat Phiiip of Macedon took 
every fortress, into which he could drive a loaded 
ass:]:. Plutarch says, that he himself distributed 
the money openly in his ow'n garoens: but Cicero 
mentions it, as a current report, that the consul Pi- 
so had undertaken to divide it at his house : which 
gave birth to tw^o new law's, drawui up by Cato and 
his brother-in-law, Domitius Ahenobarbus, and sup¬ 
posed to be levelled at the consul; the one of which 
gave a liberty to search the houses, even of 
magistrates, on informations of bribery ; the other 
declared all those, eneifiics to the state, at whose 

* Usque eo, ut nostri illi comissatoros conjuraticnis, barbatuli 
juvenes, ilium in sermonibus Cnxum Ciceronem ap^tellent. 
Itaque & ludls & gladiatovibus mirandas EcrKryi/xaenW, bine ulla 
pastpricia fistula, auferebamus. Ib. l6. 

t Nus, ut ostgndit, admodum diligit—aperte laudat; occulte, 
sed ita ut pcrspicuum sit, invidet: nihil come; nihil simplex, nihil 
iv roTf xsoKHimis honestum, nihil illustre, nihil forte, nihil liberum, 
lb. 13. 

t In eo neque auctoritatc, ncque gratia pugnat; sed quibus 
Philippus omnia ca^tella cxptignari posse dicebat, in quae luodo 
ascllus onubtus auro posset ascendere. Ib. l6. 
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houses the dividers of money were found*. Pom- 
pey, liowever, obtruded Afranius upon the city, by 
which he disgusted all the better sort, both of t e 
senate and peoplet- 

He had been mnking preparatit#n, af. thivS sum¬ 
mer, for his triumph, which he deferred to his 
birth-day, the thirtieth of September , having re¬ 
sided, in the mean w^hilc, as usual, in*the -.uburbs : 
so that the senate and people, in compliment to 
him, held their assemblies, generally, durng that 
time, without the walls ; some of which a.e men¬ 
tioned to have been in the Flaminian ciscusj:. His 
triumph lasted two days, and was the most splen¬ 
did which had ever betjn seen in Rome; he huilt a 
temple to Idinerva out of the spoils, with an in¬ 
scription, giv.ng a summary of his victories: “ That 
“ he had finished a war of thirty years; had van- 
“ quished, slain, and taken two millions, one hun- 
dred and eighty three thousand men; sunk or 
“ taken eight hundred and forty-six ships ; reduced 
“ to the power of the empire, a thousand five hun- 
“ dred and thirty-eight tOM'iis and fortresses ; and 
“ subdued all the countries between the lakeMaeotis 
“ and the Red Sea§.” 


* Consul autem ille—suscepisse negotium dicitur, & domi di- 
visores habere: sed S. C** duo jam facta sunt odiosa, qudd in 
consulem facta putantur, Catone & Domitio postulance, &c. 


Ib. l6. 

t Consul est impositus nobis, quem nemo praetA nos philoso- 
phos aspicere sine suspiratu posset, lb. 18. 

J f'ufius in conqionem produxit Pompeium i res agebatur in 


Circo Flaminio. Ib. 14. 

§ Cn. Pompeius. Cn. F. MAOTtus. Imp. 
Bello, xxx. ankoritm. confecto. 
Fvsis. FW6ATIS. OCCISIS. IN DEDITIONIM 
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Quintus Cicero, who, by the help and interest of 
his brother, was following him at a proper distance 
through all the honors of the state, having been 
praetor the last year, now obtained the government 
of Asia; a rich and noble province, compre¬ 
hending the greatest part of what is called Asia 
Minor. Before he went to take possession of 
it, he earnesUy pressed Atticus, whose sister he 
married, to go along with him, as one of his lieu¬ 
tenants ; and resented his refusal so heinously, that 
Cicero had no small trouble to make them friends 
again. There is an excellent letter, on this sub¬ 
ject, from Cicero to Atticus; which I cannot for¬ 
bear inserting, for the light which it gives us into 
the genuine characters of all the three, as well as 
of other great men of those times, with a short ac¬ 
count also of the present state of the Republic. 

Cicero to Atticus. 

“I PERCEIVE, from your letter, and the copy 
“ of my brother’s, which you sent with it, a great 
“ alteration in his affection and sentiments with re- 
“ gard to you : which affects me with all that con- 
“ cem, w'hich my extreme love for you both ought 
“ to give me ; and with wonder, at the same time, 
“ what could possibly^ happen either to exasperate 
“ him so highly, or to effect so great a change in 

ACCEPTIS. HOMIXUM. CENTIES. VICIES. 

* SEMEL. CENTENIS. LXXXIII-.M. 

Depuessis aut capt. navibus. Dcccxlvi. 

OpflDIB. CaSTELLIS. M.D. XXXVIII. 

IN fidem receptis. 

Terris, a. Maloti. Lacu. ad Rubrum. 

Mare, subactis. 

VoTUM. itfERiTo. MinerV.®. 

Plin. Hist. N. 7. 26. 
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‘‘ him. I had observed, indeed, before, what you 
“ also mistrusted at your leaving us, that he had 
“ conceived some secret disgust, which shocked 
‘‘ and filled his mind with odious suspicions : which^ 
“ though I was often attempting tp heal, and espe- 
“ daily after the allotment of his province, yet I 
could neither discover that his resentment was 
“ so great, as it appears to be, froifi your letter, 
“ nor find, that what I said had so great an effect 
“ upon him as I wished. I comforted myselfj how'- 
“ ever, with a persuasion, that he would contrive 
“ to see you at Dyrrachium, or some, other place 
in those parts ; and, in that case, made no doubt 
“ but that all would, be set right; not only by 
“ your discourse, and talking the matter over be- 
“ tween yourselves, but by the very sight and mu- 
“ tual embraces of each other: for I need not teU 
“ you, who know it as well as myself, what a fund 
of good nature and sweetness of temper there is 
“ in my brother, and how apt he is, both to take 
“ and to forgive an offence. But it is very un- 
“ lucky, tliat you did not see him; since, by that 
‘‘ means, what others have artfully inculcated has 
** had more influence on his mind, than either his 
“ duty, or his relation to .you, or your old friend- 
“ ship, which ought to have had the most. Where 
the blame of all this lies, it is easier for me to 
“ imagine than to write ; being afraid, lest, while 
I am excusing my own people, I should be too 
“ severe upon yours; for, as I take* the case to be, 
“ if those of his own family did not make the 
wound, they might, at least, have cured it. When 
“ we see one another again, I shall explain to you 
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“ more easily the source of the whole evil, which 
“ is spread somewhat wider than it seems to be.— 
“ As to the letter which he wrote to you from 
“ Thcssalonicii, and what you suppose him to have 
“ said of you tok'j’^our friends at Home, and on the 
“ road, I cannot conceive what could move him 
to it. But all my hopes of makinj^ this matter 
“ easy, deperfd on your humanity : for if you will 
but reflect, that the best men are often the most 
“ easy, both to be provoked, and to be appeased ; 
“ and that this quickness, if I may so call it, or 
** flexibility, of temper, is, generally, the proof of a 
** good nature; and, above all, that we ought to 
bear with one another's iqfirmities, or faults, or 
“ even injuries; this troublesome affair, I hope, 
“ will soon be made up again. I beg of you that 
it may be so. For it ought to be my speeial 
** care, from the singular affection which I bear 
“ to you, to do every thing in my pt)wer, that 
“ all, M’ho belong to me, may both love and be 
“ beloved by you. Thcie was no occasion for 
that part of your letter, in which you mention 
“ the opportunities, which you have omitted, of 
“ employments, both in the city and the provinces; 

as well at other times, as in my consulship: I 
“ am perfectly acquainted with the ingenuity and 
“ greatness of your mind ; and never thought that 
“ there was any other difference between you and 
me. but in a different choice and method of 
“ life: whilst hwas drawn, by a sort of ambition, 

“ to the desire and pursuit of honors; you, by 
otlier maxims, in no wise blamcable, to the en- 
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“ joyment of an honorable retreat. But, for the 
genuine character of probity, diligence, exact- 
“ ness of behaviour, I neither prefer myself, nor 
“ any man else to you: and, as for love to me, af- 
“ ter my brother and my own fan|ily, I give you 
“ always the first place. For I saw, and saw it in 
a manner the most affecting, both your solici- 
“ tude and your joy, in all the various' turns of my 
“ affairs; and, was often pleased, as well with the 
applause, which you gave me in success, as the 
“comfort, which you administered in my fears: 
“ and, even now, in the time of your absence, I 
“ feel and regret the loss, not only of your advice, 
“ in which you excel ajl; but, of that familiar chat 
“ with you, in which I used to take so much de- 
“ light. Where then, shall I tell you, that I most 
“ want you r in public affairs ? where it can never 
“ be permitted to me to sit idle; or in my labors 
“ at the bar? which I sustained before, through 
“ ambition; but now, to preserve my dignity : 
“ or, in my <lomestic concerns ? where, though 
“ I always A^^anted your help before, 3 '^et, since 
“ the departure of m}^ brother, I now stand the 
“ more in need of it. In short, neither in mj^ 
“ labors, nor Vest; neither, in business, nor retire- 
“ ment; neither in the forum, nor at home; neither 
“ in public, nor in private affairs, can I live any 
“ longer without your friendly couns<iI, and en- 
“ dearing conversation. We have often been re- 
“ strained, .on both sides, by a kind of shame, 
“ from explaining ourselves on this article; but I 
“ Avas noAV forced to it, by that part of your letter, 
in which you thought fit, to justify yourself and 
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“ your way of life to me. But, to return to niy 
“ brother: in the present state of the ill humor 
** which he expresses towards you, it happens, 
however, conveniently, that your resolution of 
“ declining all .•employments abroad, was declared 
“ and known long beforehand, both to me and 
“ your other friends; so that your not being now 
together, Cannot be charged to any quarrel or 
“ rupture between you, but to your judgment and 
choice of life. Wherefore, both this breach in 
** your union, will, undoubtedly, be healed again, 
and yoijr friendship with me remain for ev^er in- 
** violable, as it has hitherto been.—We live here, 
“ in an infirm, wretched, pottering Republic: for 
“ you have heard, I guess, that our knights, are 
now almost disjoined again from the senate. The 
first thing which they took amiss, was the decree 
“ for calling the judges to account, who had taken 
money in Clodius’s affair : I happened to be ab- 
sent when it passed; but, hearing afterwards, 
“ that the whole order resented it, though, without 
complaining openly, I chid the senate, as I 
“ thought, with great effect; and, in a cause, not 
very modest, spoke forcibly and copiously. They 
have now another cyrious petition, scarce fit to 
be endured; which yet I not only bore with, 
“ but defended. The company, who hired the A- 
“ siatic revienues of the censors, comjdained to the 
“ senate, that, through too great an eagerness, 
“ they had given more for them than they were 
** worth, and begged to be released from the bar- 
gain. I was their chief advocate, or rather, in- 
deed, the second ; for Crassus was the man, who 
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“ put them upon making this request. The thing 
“ is odious and shameful, and a public confession of 
“ their rashness: but, there was great reason to 
‘‘ apprehend, that, if they should obtain nothing, 
“ they would be wholly alienated from the senate; 
“ so that this point, also, was principally managed 
by me. For, on the first and second of Decem- 
“ her, I spoke a great deal on the dignity of the 
“ two orders, and the advantages of the concord 
“ between them, and was heard very favorably in 
“ a full house. Nothing, however, is yet done; 
“ but the senate appears well disposed: for Me- 
“ tellus, the consul elect, was the only’one, who 
“ spoke against us; though that hero of ours, Ca- 
“ to, was going also to speak, if the shortness of 
“ the day had not prevented him. Thus, in pur- 
“ suit of my old measures, I am supporting, as 
“ well as I can, that concord which my consulship 
had cemented: but, since no great stress can 
“ now be laid upon it, I have provided myself 
“ another way, and a sure one, I hope, of main- 
“ taining my authority; which, I cannot well ex- 
“ plain by letter, yet, will give you a short hint of 
it. I am in strict friendship with Pompey—•! 
“ know already what you say—and will be upon 
“ my guard, as far as cautibn can serve me; and, 
“ give you a farther account, some other time, of 
“ my present conduct in politics. You are to 
“ know, in the mean while, that Lucceius designs 
“ to sue directly for the consulship^- for he will 
“ have, it is said, but two competitors: Cassar, by 
“ means of Arrius, proposes to join with him; and 
“ Bibulus, by Piso’s mediation, thinks of joining 
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‘‘ with Cassar. Do you laugh at this ? Take my 
“ word for it, it is no laughing matter. What 
“ shall I M^rite farther? What? There are many 
“ things ; but, for another occasion. If you would 
“ have us expect you, pray let me know it: at pre^ 
“ sent, I shall* beg only modestly, what I desire 
“ very earnestly, that you would come as soon as 
“ possible. ^December the fifth*.” 

As to the petition of the knights, mentioned in 
this letter, Cato, when he came afterwards to speak 
io it, opposed it so resolutely, that he prevailed to 
have it rejected : which Cicero often condemns, as 
contrary to all good policy ; and complains, some¬ 
times, in his letters, that Cato, though he was the 
only man wdio had any regard for the Republic, 
yet, frequently, did mischief, l)y pursuing his max¬ 
ims absurdly, and without any regard to the 
tiincs'l*: and, upon a review of the transactions, 
w hich had passed since his consulship, and the turn 
w'liich the public affairs w ere then taking, he seems 
to foretel, that the Republic could not stand much 
longer; since, this very year, had overthrown the 
tM o main pillars of it, which he had been erecting 
with such pains ; the authority of the senate, and 
their union with the knightsj. 

•A(lAtM.17. 

t Unusest, qui curct, constantia magis &i integritate, quam, ut 
mihi videtur, cunsilio tz ingeuio, Cato ; qui miberos publicaiios, 
quos habuit 4 ).inantissimos sui, tcrtiuin jam mensem vexat, neque 
cis a senatu respousum dari patitur. Ad Alt. 1.' 18. it. 2. 1. 

t Nam ut ea breviter, qui£ post discessum tuum acta sunt, col- 
ligam, jam exeh&mts necesse est, res Romanas diutius stare non 
posse. 

Sic ille annus duo firmamenta Reipub. per me unum constitute, 
evertit: nam & senatCis auctoritutem abjecit, & ordinum concordi- 
amdisjuaxit. Ad Att. 1. 18. 
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Q. Caccilius INIetellus and L. Afranius were now 
consuls. The first had been prietor in Cicero’s 
consulship, and commanded an army against'Cati¬ 
line, and was an excellent magistrate and true pa¬ 
triot ; a firm opposer of all the factious, and a pro¬ 
fessed enemy also to Poinpey ; in which he was the 
more heated by a private resentment of the affront 
offered to his sister jVlucia, whom Pompey had 
lately put away’^. His partner, Afranius, was the 
creature of Pompeys power; but of no credit or 
service to him, on the account of his luxury and 
laziness; being fonder of balls than of business. 
Cicero calls him a consul, whom none but a philo¬ 
sopher could look upon without sighing; a soldier 
without spirit; and a proper butt for the raillery 
of the senate, where Palicanus abused him every 
day to his face; and so stupid, as not to know the 
value of what he had purchased'!'. 

By the help of this consul and some of the tri¬ 
bunes, Pompey imagined, that he should readily 
obtain the ratification of his acts, together with an 
Agrarian law, M'hich he was pushing foiward at the 
same time, for the distribution of lands to his sol¬ 
diers ; but, he was vigorously opposed in them 

* Metellus est consul fgregius, & nos amat, iSec. Ib. 18, 19 , 
?0. Dio, 1. 37. p. 52. 

t Quern nemo prsetur nos philosophos aspicere sine suspiratu 
po&sct. 

Auli aiitem blius, u Dii iinmortales ! quam ignavus & sine ani- 
mo miles ! quam dignus, qui Palicano, sicut facit, os ad male au- 
diendum quotidie prmbeat! 

llle alter ita nihil est, ut plane quid emerit, iMSsciat. 

Auli filius vero ita se gerit, ut ejus consuLatus non consulatus 
sit, sed magni nosiri ifxdmov, &cv» Ad Att. ib. Dio, ib. 
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both, by the other consul, Metellus, and the gene¬ 
rality of the senate*. Lucullus declared, that they 
ought not to confirm his acts in the gross, as if 
they received them from a master, but to consider 
them separately, and ratify those only which were 
found to be reaSonablef. But the tribune Flavius, 
who was the promoter of the law, impatient of this 
opposition, and animated by Pompey’s power, had 
the hardiness to commit Metellus to prison; and, 
when all the senate followed, and resolved to go to 
prison too, he clapt his chair at the prison-door to 
keep them out: butthiswiolence gave such a general 
scandal to the city, that Pompey found it advisable 
to draw off the tribune, and release the consul^. In 
order to allay these heats, Cicero oiFered an amend¬ 
ment to the law, which satisfied both parties, by se¬ 
curing the possessions of all private proprietors, and 
hindering the public lands from being given away: 
his proposal w:as, that out of the new revenues, 
which Pompey had acquired to the empire, five 
years rents should be set apart to purchase lands, 
for the intended distribution'^. But the progress 

* Agraria autcm promulgata est a Flavio, sane, levis, &c. Ad 
Alt. 1 . 18 . 

Agranalex a Flavio tribuno pleb. vehementur agitabatur, auc- 
lore Pompeio:—Nihil populare habebat prreter aactorem.—Huic 
toti rationi agranae senatus adversabatur, suspicans Pompeio no- 
vam quandam potentiam quasri. lb. 19. 

t IJio. 1. 37.52. 

I nT. • 

§ £x hac ego lege, secunda concionis voluntate, omnia tollebam 
quae ad privatorum incommodum pcrtinebani. Unam rationem non 
Tcjicicbam, ut agA* bac adventitia pecunia emeretur, qua; ex novis 
vectigalibus per quinquennium reciperctur. Magna cum Agrario- 
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of die affair was suspended by the sudden alaim of 
a Gallic war, which was always terrible to Rome, 
and being now actually commenced by several re¬ 
volted nations, called for the immediate care and 
attention of the government*. 

The senate decreed the two Gauls, severally, to 
the t>vo consuls ; and required them to make levies 
without any regard to privilege, or exemption from 
service: and that three senators should be chosen 
by lot, one of them of consular rank, to be sent, 
with a public character, to the other Gallic cities, 
to dissuade them from joining in the war. In 
the allotment of these embassadors, the first lot 
happened to fall upon Cicero ; but the wdiole as¬ 
sembly remonstrated against it, declaring his pre¬ 
sence necessary at Rome, and that he ought not to 
be employed on such an errand. The same thing 
happened to Poinpey, on whom the next lot fell, 
who was retained, also, with Cicero, as two pledges 
of the public safety'f. The three at last chosen 
were, Q. Metelhis Creticus, L. Flaccus, and Len- 
tulus. The transalpine Gaul, which was the seat 

rum gratia cunfirmabam omnium privatorum possessiones, (is 
enim est noster exercitus, hominum, xit tute scis, locupletium) po-- 
pulo autem & Poinpeio (nam id quoque volebam) satisfaciebam 
einptione. Ad. Att. 1. 19* 

* Sed baec tota res interpellata bello refrixerat. Ad Att. 1 .19* 

t Senatus decrevit, ut consoles duas Gallias sortirentur; de¬ 
lectus baberelur ; vacationes nc valerent; legati cu^n auctoritate 
mitterentur, qui adirent Gallim civitates.—Cum de consularibus 
m^a prima sors exisset, una vocc senatus frequents me in urbe re- 
tinendum censuit. Hoc idem post me Pompcio accidit; ut nos 
duo, quasi pignora Heipub. retineri videremur. lb. 

VoL. I, II 
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of the war, fell to the lot of Metellus; who could 
not contain his joy upon it, for the prospect of 
glory which it offered him. “ Metellus,” says Ci¬ 
cero, “ is an admirable consul: I blame him only 
“ in one thing, ,;for not seeming pleased with the 
“ news of peace from Gaul. He longs, I suppose, 
to triumph. I wish that he was as moderate in 
“ this, as he is excellent in all other respects*.” 

Cicero now finished, in the Greek language, and 
in the style and manner of Isocrates, what he calls 
a Commentary, or Memoirs of the Transactions of 
his consulship; and sent it to Attic us, with a 
desire, if he approved it, to publish it in Athens, 
and the cities of Greece. He happened to receive 
a piece, at the same time, and on the same subject, 
from Atticus, which he rallies, as rough and un¬ 
polished, and without any beauty, but its simpli¬ 
city. He sent his own work also to Posidonius, of 
Rhodes, and begged that he would undertake the 
same argument, in a more elegant and masterly 
manner. But Posidonius answered him, with a 
compliment, that, instead of being encouraged to 
write, by the perusal of his piece, he was quite de¬ 
terred from attempting it. Upon which Cicero 
says, jocosely, that he had confounded the whole 
Greek nation, and freed himself from the impor¬ 
tunity of those little wits, who had been teaziug 
him so loijg, to be employed in writing the history 


• Metellus t^us e.st egregius consul: unum reprehendo, quod 
otium e Gallia nunciari non magnopere gaudet. Cupit, credo, 
triumphare. Roc vellem mediocrius j csetera egregia. lb. 20. 
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of liis acts*. What he says, in excuse for taking 
that task upon himself, is, that it was not a pane¬ 
gyric, but a history; which makes our loss of it the 
greater, since it must have given a more exact ac¬ 
count of those times, than can ^ow be possibly 
had, in an entertaining work, finished with care 
and elegance; which not only pleased himself, as 
it seems to have done veiy highly, Imt, as he tells 
us, every body else: “ If there be any thing in 
“ it,” says he, “ which does not seem to be good 
“ Greek, or polite enough to please your taste, I 
“ will not say what Lucullus told you of his own 
‘‘ history at Panormus, that he had scattered some 
“ barbarisms in it, on purpose to make it appear 
‘‘to be the work of a Roman: for if any thing of 
“ that kind should be found in mine, it is not with 
“ design, but contraiy to my intentionf. 

Upon the plan of these memoirs, he composed, 
afterwards, a Latin poem, in three books, in which 
he carried down the history to the end of his exile, 

* Tua ilia—horridiila mihi atque incompta visa sunt; sed ta- 
men erant ornata hue tpsu, quod ornamenta neglexerant: & ut 
mulieres, ideo bene olere, quia nihil olebant, videbantur.—Ad me 
rescripsit jam Rhodo Posidonius, se nostrum illud vza^iumiMt cum 
Icgeret,—non modo non excitatum ad scribendum, sed etiam plane 
perterritum esse.—ConturbaviGraecam nationem: ita vulgo qui in- 
stabant, ut darem sibi quod ornarent, jam exHibere mihi modes- 
tiam destiterunt. Ad Att. 2.1. 

t Commentarium consulatus mei Graece compositum ad te misi; 
in quo si quid erit, quod homini Attico minus Graecum, erudio 
tuinque videatur, non dicam, quod tibi, ut opinor, *Panormi Lu¬ 
cullus de suis historiis dixerat, se, quo facilius illas probaret Ro¬ 
mani hominis esse, idcirco barbara quaedam & dispersisse. 

Apud me si quid erit ejusmodi, me imprudente erit & invito. Att. 

1 . ip. 
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but did not venture to publish it, till several years 
after: Not that he M^as afraid, he says, of the re¬ 
sentment of those whom he had lashed in it, for he 
had done that part veiy sparingly, hut of those, ra¬ 
ther, whom he l?iid not celebrated, it being endless 
to mention all who had been serviceable to him*. 
This piece is also lost, except a few fragments, scat¬ 
tered in different parts of his other writings. The 
three books were severally inscribed to three of the 
Muses ; of which his brother expresses the highest 
approbation, and admonishes him to bear in mind 
what J iipij:er recommends in the end of Urania, or 
the second book; which concluded, probably, with 
some moral lesson, not unlike to what Calliope pre¬ 
scribes in the thirdf. 

inttrea cursusj qitos primd a parte juventa:, 
i2uosqiie adeo consul virlute animoqiie petistiy 
JIos rctine; atque auge fa mam hnidcsque honorum. 

That noble course, in which thv earliest youth 
train’d to virtue, liberty, and truth, 

In which, when consul, you such honor won, 

While Home, with wonder and applause look’d on, 
The same pursue; and let each growing year, 

A fresh increase of fame and glory bear. 

* Scripsi etiam vvrsibus fres libros tie temporibus mcis, quos 
Jam pridem ad le si esse edendos putassem—sed quia 

verebar non eos, qui se Ircsos arbitraicntur, etenim id feci parcc & 
molliter; sed eos, quos erat infinitum bene dc me meritos omnee 
iiomiiiaTC. Ep. fara. 1. 9* 

+ Quod me admones de nostra Urania, suadesque ut memine- 
rini Jovis oratiosem, quae est in exiremo illo libro: ego vero me- 
niiiji, & ilia omnia mihi magis scripsi, quam cmteris. £p. ad 
Quint, frat. 2. 9- Vid Alt. 2. 3. l)e Divin. 1. 11. 
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He published, likewise, at this time, a collection of 
the principal speeches which he had made in his 
consulship, under the title of his Consular Ora¬ 
tions : he chose to make a separate volume of them, 
as Demosthenes had done of his BJiilippics, in or¬ 
der to give a specimen of his civil or political ta¬ 
lents ; being of a dilFerent manner, he says, from 
the dry and crabbed style of the bar, and shewing, 
not only how he spoke, but how he acted. The 
two first were against the Agrarian law of Jlullus; 
the one to the senate, the other to the people : tlie 
third, on the tumult about Otho : the fourth, for 
Rabirius: the fifth, to the sons of the proscribed : 
the sixth, upon his resigning the province of Gaul : 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth, on the affair 
of Catiline: with two more short ones, as appen¬ 
dixes to those on the Agrarian law. But of these 
twelve, four are entirely lost; the third, fifth, and 
sixth, with one of the short ones; and some of the 
rest left maimed and imperfect. He published also, 
at this time, in Latin verse, a translation of the 
Prognostics of Aratus, which he promises to send 
to Atticus, with the volume of his orations*; of 
which work there are only two or three small frag¬ 
ments now remaining. 

* Fuit enim mihi commodum, quod in eis orntionibus, quse 
Philippicae nominantur, enitucrat civis ille tiius Demosthenes, & 
quod se ab hoc refractariolo judiciali dicendi genere ab^unxerat, ut 
vijMore^srit & woXi7(xwT£g(^viderelur, curare, ut meaequoque es- 
sent orationes, quae consulares nominarentur.—Hoc totum aufjLat 
curabouthabeas: Sc quonkm tecum scripta, turn retiineaedelectant, 
iisdem libris perspicies, Sc quaegesserim, Sc quae dixeriin. Att. 2. 1. 

Prognostica mea cum oraiiunculis propediein expecta. Ib. 

U 3 
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Clodius, who had been contriving all this while 
liow to revenge himself on Cicero, began now to 
give an opening to the. scheme, which he had 
formed for that purpose. His project was, to get 
himself chosen t\*ibune, and, in that office, to drive 
him out of the city, by the publication of a law, 
which, by some stratagem or other, he hoped to 
obtrude upoft the people*. But, as all patricians 
were incapable of the tribunate, by its original in¬ 
stitution, so his lirst step M'as to make himself a 
plebeian, by the pretence of an adoption into a ple¬ 
beian house, which could not yet be done without 
the suffrage of the people. This case was wholly 
new, and contrary to all the forms; wanting every 
condition, and serving none of the ends, which 
were required in general adoptions; so that, on 
the first proposal, it seemed too extravagant to be 
treated seriously, and w^ould soon have been hissed 
off with scorn, had it not been concerted, and pri¬ 
vately supported, by persons of much more weight 
than Clodius. Cajsar was at the bottom of it, and 
Pompey secretly favored it: not that they intended 
to ruin Cicero, but to keep him only under the 
lash; and, if they could not draw him into their 
measures, or make him, at least, sit quiet, to let 
Clodius loose upon him. The solicitor of it was 
one Herennius, an obscure, hardy tribune, who 
first niovfd it to the senate, and afterwards to the 
people, but met with no encouragement from either : 
for the consyul Metellus, though brother-in-law to 

* Ille autem non siraulat, sed plane Tribunus pleb. fieri cupit. 
Ad Att. 2. U 
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Cludius, warmly opposed it*; and declared, that he 
would strangle him sooner, with his own hands, 
than suffer him to bring such a disgrace upon his 
familyi': yet Herennius persisted to press it, but 
without any visible effect or success; and so the 
matter hung through the remainder of the year. 

Cicero affected to treat it with the contempt, 
whichit seemed to deserve; sometimes^ rallying Clo- 
dius, with much pleasantry; sometimes admonishing 
him, with no less gravity: he told him, in the se¬ 
nate, that his attempt gave him no manner of pain; 
and that it should not be any more in his power to 
overturn the state, when a plebeian, thtln it was in 
the power of the patricians, of the same stamp, in 
the time of his consulship:];. But whatever face he 
put outwardly on this affair, it gave him a real un¬ 
easiness within, and made him unite himself more 
closely with Pompey, for the benefit of his protec¬ 
tion, against a storm, which he saw ready to break 
upon him; while Pompey, ruffled likewise by the 
opposition of the senate, was as forward, on his side, 
to embrace Cicero, as a person necessary to his in¬ 
terest. Cicero, however, imagining, that this step 
would be censured by many, as a desertion of his 
old principles, takes frequent occasion to explain 
the motives of it, to his friend Atticus, declaring, 
that the absolution of Clodius, the alienation of 

• Verum praeclarc Metellus impedit & impediet^ Ib. 

t Qui Consul incipientem furereatqiie conantem, suasemanu 
interfectUTum, audiente senatu dixerit. Pro. Caelio, 24. 

t Sed neque magnopere dixi esse nobis laborandura, quod nihilo 
^agisei licituruin esset Plebeiu Rempub. perdere, quam siiailibus 
cjus^e consulePatriciis esset licitum. Ad. Att. 2. 1. 

U4 
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the knights, the indolence and luxury of the don- 
sular senators, Mdio minded nothing but their fish- ' 
ponds, their carps and mullets, and yet were all 
envious of him, made it necessary for him to seek 
some firmer support and alliance.—That, in this new 
friendship, he should attend still to what the Sici¬ 
lian wag Epicharmus, whis})cred “ lie watchful, 

“ and distrust^, for those are the nerves of the mind*.’* 
On another occasion, he observes, that his union 
with Pompey, though useful to himself, was more 
useful to the Republic, by gaining a man of his 
power and authority, who was wavering and irre¬ 
solute, from the hopes and intrigues of the fac¬ 
tious : that if this could not have been done, with¬ 
out drawing upon himself k charge of levity, he 
would not have purchased that, or any other ad¬ 
vantage, at such a ])rice; but he had managed the 
matter so, as not to be thought the worse citizen 
for joining with Pompey, but Pompey himself the 
better, by declaring for him.—That, since Ca- 
tulus’s death, he stood single and unsupported, 
by the^other consulars, in the cause of thearistro- 
cracy; for, as the poet Khinton says, some of 
them were good for nothing, others cai-ed for no- 
thingf. “ But how much these fishmongers of 

Cum hoc ego me tanta familiaritate conjunxi, ut uterque 
nostrum in sua ratione munitior, & in Repub.j firmior hac con- 
junctione esse possit.— 

Et si iis iftivis amicitiis implicati sumus, ut crebro mihi vafer 
ille Siculus, insusurret Epicharmus, cantiienam illam suam: 

^ a/atfsXv, Siq^qai ravrgi ruv Ipqevm. 

Ad. Ait 1. 19- 

f Illud tamen velim existimes, me hanc viam optimatium post 
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“ oClrs envy me,” says he, I will write you word 
“ another time, or reserve it to our meeting. Yet 
nothing shall ever draw me away from the se- 
“ nale; both because it is right, and most agree- 
able to my interest, and that J. have no reason 
“ to be displeased with the marks of respect which 
“ they give me*.” In a third letter, he says, 
“ You chide me, gently, for my uniqn with Pom- 
“pey: I would not have you to think, that I 
“ sought it only for my own sake; but things were 
“ come to such a crisis, that, if any difference 
** had happened between us, it must have caused 
“ great disturbance in the Republic; which I have 
“ guarded against in such a manner, that, with- 
out departing from my own maxims, I have ren- 
“ deved him the better, and made him remit some- 
what of his popularity: for, you must know, 
“ that he now speaks of my acts, which many 
“ have been incensing him against, much more 
gloriously than he does of his own; and declares, 
that he had only served the state successfully, 
“ but that I had saved itf. What good this will 
“ do to me, I know not; but it will certainly do 
“ much to the Republic. What if I could make 

Catuli mortem nec praesidio ullo nec comitatu tenere. Nam nt 
ait Rhinton, ut opinor, 

*Oi /AEV hSe'v Einv, Zk Z* kZev {Askei, Ad. Att. 1. 20. 

* Mihi vero ut invideant piscinarii nostri, aut scribam ad fe 
alias, aut in congressum nostrum reservabo. A cuj:ia autem nulla 
me res divellct. Ib. 

f Quem de mei's rebus, in quas multi eum incitarant, multo 
scito gioriosius, quam de suis praedicare. Sibi enim bene gestar, 
mihi conservatae Reipub. dat testimonium. Ib. 2. 1. 
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Cassar also a better citizen, whose winds are now 
‘ very prosperous; should I do any great harm by 
‘ it ? Nay, if there were none who really envied 
‘ me, but all were encouraging me as they ought, 
^ it would yet be more commendable to heal the 
‘ vitiated parts bf the state, than to cut them off: 
‘ but now, when that body of knights, who were 
‘ planted by^ me in my consulship, with you at 
‘ their head, as our guard in the Cajutol, have dc- 
‘ serted the senate, and our consulars place their 
‘ chief happiness in training the fish in their 
‘ ponds, to feed from their hands, and mind no- 
‘ thing el^e; do not you think, that I am doing 
‘ good service, b}^ managing so, that those who 
‘ can do mischief, will not •? For, as to our friend 
‘ Cato, you cannot love him more than I do; yet, 

* with the best intentions, and the greatest inte- 
‘ grity, he often hurts the llepublic; for he de- 

* livers his opinion, as if it were in the polity of 

* Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus’*'. What 
^ could be more just, than to call those to an ac- 
‘ count, who had received money for judging ? 

‘ Cato proposed, the senate agreed to it: the 
‘ knights presently declared war against the senate, 

* not against me; for I was not of that opinion. 

‘ What more impudent, than to demand a release 

* from their contract ? yet it was better to suffer 

* that loss, than to alienate the whole order: but 
‘ Cato opposed it, and prevailed;. so that now, 

‘ when the consul was thrown into prison, as well 

* as in all the tumults which have lately happened, 

’* Nam Catonem nostrum non tu amas plus, quam ego. Sed 
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“ liot one of them would stir a foot; though, un- 
“ der me, and the consuls who succeeded me, they 
“ had defended the Republic so strenuously, &c.*” 
In the midst of these transactions, Julius Caesar 
returned from the government of^pain, which had 
been allotted to him from his prietdrship, with great 
fame, both for his military and political acts. He 
conquered the barbarous nations by,his arms, and 
civilized them by his laws; and having subdued 
the whole country, as far as the ocean, and been 
saluted emperor by the soldiers, came away, in all 
haste, to Rome, to sue, at the same time, for the 
double honor of a triumph and the consulshipt- 
But his demand of the first was, according to the 
usual forms, incomp£ftible with his pretentions to 
the second : since the one obliged him to continue 
without the city, the other made his presence ne¬ 
cessary within: so that, finding an aversion in the 
senate, to dispense with the laws in his favor, he 
preferred the solid to the specious, and dropt the 
triumph, to lay hold on the consulshipj. He de-» 

tamen iUe optimo animo utens, & summa fide, nocet interdum 
Reipub. dicit enim tanquam in Platonis vjoKi%iec, non tanquam ia 
Romuii fiece, sententiam. Ad. Att. 2. 1. 

* Rcbtitit & pervicit Cato. Itaque nunc, Consule in career# 
incluso, saepe item seditione commula, aspiravit nemoeorum, quo-«^ 
rum ego concursu, itemque Consules, qui post me fuerunt, 
Rempub. defenderesolebant. Ad. Att. 2. 1. 

t Jura ipsoruin permissu statuerit; invetcratam quandam 
barbariam ex Gaditanoruin moribus 6c. discipliim delerit. Pro 
Balbo, 19 . * 

Pacatdque provincial pari festinatioiie, non expectato succes- 
sore, ad triumpbum simul consulatumque decessit. Sueton.. 1. 
Caes. 18. Vid. it. Dio.l. 37.p. 54. * 

I Dio,ib. 
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signed L. Lucceius for his colleague, and privately 
joined interests with him, on condition that Luc- 
ceius, who was rich, should furnish money suffici¬ 
ent to bribe the centuries. But the senate, always 
jealous of his designs, and fearing the effects of his 
power, when supported by a colleague, subservient 
to his will, espoused the otljier candidate, Bibulus, 
with all their authority, and made a common purse, 
to enable him to bribe as high as his competitors; 
which Cato himself is said to have approved*. By 
this means they got Bibulus elected, to their great 
joy; a man firm to their interests, and determined 
to obstruct all the ambitious attempts of Cjesar. 

Upon Ciesar’s going to Spain, he had engaged 
Crassus to stand bound for 'him to his creditors, 
who were clamorous and troublesome, as far as two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling: so much did 
he want to be >vorth nothing, as he merrily said of 
himselff. Crassus hoped, by the purchase of his 
friendship, to be able to make head against Pom- 
]>ey, in the administration of public affairs: but 
Ctesar, who had long been courting Pompey, and 
laboring to disengage him from an union with Ci¬ 
cero, and the aristocratical interest, easily saw', that, 
as things then stood, their joint strength would 

* Pactus ut is, cjuoniam inferior gratia esset, pccuniaquepolle- 
ret,nummos de suo, communi nomine per centurias prutiuntiaref. 
Qua cugnita rc^optimates, quos metus ceperat, nibil non ausiirum 
eum in summo magistratu, concorcli & con.scnticnte collega, auc* 
tores Bibulo fuerunt lantundera pollicendi: ac plcrique pecunias 
contulerunt; ne C%tone quidem abnuente earn largitionem e Re¬ 
pub. fieri. Sueton. ib, 19 . 

t PJut. in Ca:s. Appian. de bell. civ. 2. p. 432. Sueton. ib. 18. 
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avail but little, towards obtaining what they aim¬ 
ed at, unless they could induce Pompey also to 
join wdth them: on pretence, therefore, of recon¬ 
ciling Pompey and Crassus, who had been constant 
enemies, he formed the project of a triple league 
between the three; by which they should mutually 
oblige themselves to promote each other’s interest, 
and to act nothing but by common agreement: to 
this Pompey easily consented, on account of the 
disgust which the senate had impoliticly given 
him, by their perverse opposition to every thing 
which he desired, or attempted, in the state. 

This is commonly called the first triumvirate; 
w'hich was nothing else, in reality, but a traitorous 
conspiracy of three, the most powerful citi2ens of 
Rome, to extort from their country, by violence, 
what they coultl not obtain by law. Pompey’s 
chief motive was to get his acts confirmed, by 
eVsar, in his consulship; Caesar’s, by giving way 
to Pompey’s glory, to advance his own; and Cras- 
sus’s, to gain that ascendant, which he could not 
sustain alone, by the authority of Pompey and the 
vigor of Caisar*. But Caesar, who formed the 
scheme, easily saw, that the chief advantage of it, 
Avould necessarily redound to himself: he knew, 
that the old enmity between the other two, though 

* Hoc consilium Pompeios habuerat, ut tandem acta in trans- 
marinis provinciis per Csesarcm contirmarentur cotAulem : Csesar 
autem, quod aniinadvertebat, se cedendo Pompeii glorias aucturum 
suam ; 6i invidia communis potentiae in ilium relegata, confirma- 
turuRi vires buas: Crassus, ut quern principaturU solus assequi non 
poterut, auctoritate Pompeii, viribus teneret Csetaris. Vjell. Pat, 
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it might be palliated, could never be healed, with¬ 
out leaving a secret jealousy between them; and 
as, by their common help, he was sure to make 
himself superior to all otliers, so, by managing the 
one against the other, he hoped to gain, at last, a 
superiority also over them both*. To cement this 
union, therefore, the more strongly, by the ties of 
blood, as weR as interest, he gave his daughter Ju¬ 
lia, a beautiful and accomplished young lady, in 
marriage to Pompey: and, from this aera, all the 
Roman writers date the origin of the civil wars, 
which afterwards ensued, and the subversion of 
the Republic, in which they endedf. 

tu cauSa malorvm 

Facta tribus dominis communis Roma — 

Lucan. 1. 85. 

Hence flow’d our ills, hence all that civil flame. 

When Rome the common slave of three became. 

Cicero might have made what terms he pleased 
with the triumvirate ; been admitted even a partner 
of their power, and a fourth in their league; which 
seemed to want a man of his character, to make it 
complete. For, while the rest were engaged in 
their governments, and the command of armies 

* Sciebat enim, se alios facile omnes ipsorum auxilio, deinde 
ipsos etiam, unum per alterutn, baud muho postea superaturum 
esse. Dio, l.« 37, 55. 

t Inter eutn & Cn. Pompeium dt M. Crassum inita potential' 
societas, quse urbi orbique terrarum, nec minus diverse quoque 
fempore, eliam ijlsis exitiabilis fuit. Veil. Pat. 2. 44. 

Motum c.x Metello consule civicum, &c. 

llor. Carm. 2. 1; 
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abroad, his authority would have been of singular 
use, at home, to manage the affairs of the city, and 
solicit what they had to transact with the senate or 
people. CiEsar, therefore, was extremely desirous 
to add him to the party, or to engage him rather in 
particular measures with himself; and, no sooner 
entered into the consulship, than he sent him word, 
by their common friend, Balbus, that'he would be 
governed in every step by him and Pompey, with 
whom he would endeavour to join Crassus too*. 
Rut Cicero would not enter into any engagements, 
jointly with the three, whose union he abhorred; 
nor into private measures with Caesar, vdiose inten¬ 
tions he always suspected. He thought Pompey 
the better citizen of the two; took his views to be 
less dangerous, and his temper more tractable; and 
imagined, that a separate alliance with him, would 
be sutlicient to skreen him from the malice of his 
enemies. Yet, this put him under no small diffi¬ 
culty : for, if he opposed the triumvirate, he could 
not exj)ect to continue well with Pompey; or, if 
he served it, with the senate : in the first, he saw 
his ruin; in the second, the loss of his credit. He 
chose, therefore, what the wise will always chuse in 
such circumstances, a middle way; to temper his 

* Caesar consul cgit eas res, quarum me participem esse voluit 
—me in tribus sibi conjunctissimis consularibus esse voluit. D 9 
Provinc, consular. 17 . • 

Nam fuit apud me Cornelius, hunc dico Balbum, Caesaris fami' 
liarem. IsaBirmabat, eum omnibus in rebus meoik Pompeii con* 
silio uBurum, daturumque operaro ut cum Pomp^e Crassum con* 
jungeret. Hie sunt base. Coujunctid mihi summa cum Pompeio { 
si placet etiam cum Cxsare. Ad Att. 2. 3. 

2 
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behaviour so, that, with the constancy of his Awty 
to the Republic, he in 'gilt have a regard also to his 
safety, by remitting sorncMdiat of his old vigor and 
contention, without submitting to the meanness of 
consent or approbation; and when his authority 
could be of no use to his country, to manage their 
new masters so, as not to irritate their power to his 
own destruction; which was all that he desired*. 
This was the scheme of politics, which, as he often 
laments, the weakness of the honest, the perverse¬ 
ness of the envious, and the hatred of the wicked, 
obliged him to pursue. 

One of his intimate friends, Papirius Pietiis, made 
him a present, about this time, of a collection of 
books, which fell to him by the death of his brother 
Servius Claudius, a celebrated scholar and critic of 
that agef* The books were all at Athens, where 
Servius probably died ; and the nuuiner in which 
Cicero writes about them, to Atticus, shews wliat a 
value he set upon the present, and what pleasure he 
expected from the use of it. 

“ Papirius Paetus,” says he, “ an honest man, who 
“ lovesme, has given me the books, which his brother 
“ Servius left; and since your agent Cincius tells me, 
“ that I may safely take them by the Cincian lawf, 


• Nibil jam a me asperum in quenquam fit, nec tamen quidqiiam 
populareac di^solutiim ; aed ita temperata tota ratio est, ut Reip. 
conbtantiumiprsQstem, privatis rebus lueis, propter iiifirmitatem bo- 
tiorum, iniquitatera malevolorum, odium in rae improborum, adbi- 
beam quandaro cautionem. Att. 1. 19. 

t Ut Servius, frater luus, quern literatissimum fuisiic judico, 
facile diceret, hie versus Plauti nun est. £p. fain. 9* 

t The pleasantry, which Cicero aims at, turns on the name of 
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I readily signified my acceptance of them. No\v 
“ if you love me, or know that I love you, 1 beg 
“ of you to take care, by your friends, clients, hosts, 
“ freedmen, slaves, that not a leaf of them be lost. 

I am in extreme want both of the Greek books, 
“ which I guess, and the Latirt, which I know 
“ him to have left: for I find more and more com- 
“ fort every day, in giving all the time, which [ 
“ can steal from the bar, to those studies. You 
“ will do me a great pleasure, a very great one, I 
assure you, by shewing the same diligence in 
“ this, that you usually do in all other affairs, 

“ which you take me to have much at heart, &c*.” 

While Cicero was in the country, in the end of 
the year, his architect, Cyrus, was finishing for 
I himi at Rome, some additional buildings to his 
house, on Mount Palatin: but Atticus, who was 
just returned from Athens, found great fault with 
the smallness of the windows; to which Ciceroi 
gives a jocose answer, bantering both the objec¬ 
tion of Atticus, and the way of reasoning of the 
architects : “You little think,” says he, “ that, in 
“ finding fault with my windows, you condemn the 
“ institution of Cyrus'l'; for, when I made the 
“ same objection, Cyrus told me, that the pros- 
“ pect of the fields did not appear to- siich advan- 
“ tage through larger lights. For let the eye be A; 

Atticus's agent, being the same with that of the author of the 
law; as if, by being of that family, his authority was a good 
warrant for taking any present. 

• Ad. Att. 1. 20. • 

t Referring to the celebrated piece of Xenophon, Called h/ 
thAi name; 

vot. i. X 
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‘‘ the object B, C the rays D, E; you see the 
** rest. If vision, indeed, were performed, as you 
Epicureans hold, by images flying off from the 
“ object, those images would be well crowded 
“ in so strait a passage; but if, by the emission 
of rays from the eye, it will be made commo- 
“ diously enough. If you find any other fault, 
** you shall have as good as you bring; unless it 
“ can be mended without any cost to me*.” 

Ca?sar and Bib ulus entered now into the consul¬ 
ship, with views and principles Mdiolly opposite to 
each other; while the senate >verc pleasing them¬ 
selves with their address, in procuring one consul 
of their own, to check the ambition of the other, 
and expecting now to reap* the fruit of it. But 
they presently found, upon trial, that the balance 
and constitution of the Republic were quite changed, 
by the over-bearing power of the three; and that 
Cajsar was too strong to be controlled by any of 
the legal and ordinary methods of opposition : he 
had "gained seven of the tribunes, of whom Va- 
tinius was the captain of his mercenaries; whose 
task it was to scour the streets, secure the avenues 
of the forum, and clear it, by a superior force, of all 
who were prepared to oppose them. 

Clodius, in the mean time, was pushing on the 
affair of his adoption; and soliciting the people to 
confirm the law, which he had provided for that 
purpose. * The triumvirate pretended to be against 
it, or at least to stand neuter; but were watching 
Cicero’s motions, in or<lcr to take their measures 
from his conduct, which they did not find so ob- 


* Ad. Att. 2. 3. 
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seqiiious as they expected. In this interval it hap¬ 
pened that C. Antonins, Cicero’s colleague, who 
had governed Macedonia from the time of his con¬ 
sulship, was now impeached, and brought to a 
trial, for the mal-administration ©f his province; 
and being found guilty, was condemned to perpe¬ 
tual exile. Cicero was his advocate, and, in the 
course of his pleading, happened to fall, with his 
usual freedom, into a complaint of the times, and 
the oppression of the Republic, in a style that was 
interpreted to reflect severely upon their present 
rulers. The story was carried directly to Caesar, 
and represented to him in such colors, tliat he re¬ 
solved to revenge it presently on Cicero, by bring¬ 
ing on Clodius’s law ; and was so eager in it, that 
he instantl}^ called an assembly of the people, and 
being assisted by Pompey, as augur, to make the 
act legal and auspicious, got the adoption ratified 
by the people, through all the forms*, within 
three hours from the time of Cicero's speaking* 

Bibulus, who was an augur too, being advertised 
of what was going forward, sent notice to Pom¬ 
pey, that he was observing the heavens, and tak¬ 
ing the auspices, during which function it was 
illegal to transact any business with the peoplef* 

* Ilora fortassesextadieiquestussum in judicio, cum C. Aa* 
tonium defenderem, quaedam de Repub. quae tnihi visa sunt ad 
causam miseri illius pertinere. lixe homines improbi ad quosdam 
Viros fortes longe alitur atqiic a me dicta erant, detulerunt. Hora 
nona, illo ipso die, tu es adoptatus. Pro Dom. l6. Vid. Sueton* 

J. Ca;s. 20. , 

4 Negant fas esse agi cum populo cum de coelo sevatuiB sit* 
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But Pompey, instead of paying any regal'd to 
his message, gave a sanction to the proceeding, 
by presiding in it; so that it was carried without 
any opposition. And thus, the bow, as Gicero calls 
it, which had been kept bent against him and the 
Republic, was at last discharged* ; and a plain ad¬ 
monition given to him, what he had to expect, if 
he would not be more complying. For his danger 
was brought one step nearer, by laying the tribunate 
open to Clodius, whose next attempt would pro¬ 
bably reach home to him. These laws of adop¬ 
tion, were drawn up in the style of a petition to 
the people, after the following form. 

‘‘ May it please you, citizens, to ordain, that P. 
“ Clodius be, to all intents and purposes of law, 
“ as truly the son of Fonteius, as if he were be- 
“ gotten of his body in lawful marriage ; and that 

Fonteius have the power of life and death over 
“ him, as much as a father has over a proper sou: 

this, citizens, I pray you to confirm, in the 
“ manner in which it is desiredf.” 

Quo die dc te lex curiata lata esse dicatur, audes negare de ccclo 
esse servatum ? Adest pneseiis vir singular! virtute—M. Bibulus : 
hunc donsulem illo ipso die conteudo servasse de ccelo. Pro. 
Dorn. 15. 

• Fueratille annus—tanquam intentus arcus in me unum, si* 
eut vuigo rerum ignari loquebantur, re quidem vera m universam 
Rempub. traductione ad plebem furibundi hominis. Pro Sext. 7. 

t The lawyers, and all the later writers, from the authority of 
A. Gellius,' call this kind of adoption, which was confirmed by a 
law of the people, an adrogation: but it does not appear, that 
there was any such distinction in Cicero’s time, who, as oft as he 
speaks of this act, either to the senate or the people, never uses 
any other term, than that of adoption. Vid. A. Cell. 1. .5. 19 . 
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There were three conditions absolutely necessary 
to make an act of this kind regular: first, that the 
adopter should be older tlian the adopted, and in¬ 
capable of procreating children, efter having en¬ 
deavored it, without success, when he was capa¬ 
ble : secondly, that no injury or diminution should 
be done to the dignity, or the reli^ous rites of 
either family: thirdly, that there should be no 
fraud, or collusion in it; nor any thing sought by 
it, but the genuine effects of a real adoption. 
All these particulars were to be previously exa¬ 
mined by the college of priests; and if after a due 
inquiry, they approved the petition, it was pro¬ 
posed to the suffrage of *the citizens living in Rome, 
who voted according to their original division, 
into thirty curias, or wards, which seem to have 
been analogous to our parishes*; where no busi¬ 
ness, however, could be transacted, when an au¬ 
gur or consul was observing the heavens. Now, 
in this adoption of Clodius, there was not one of 
these conditions observed: the college of priests 
was not so much as consulted ; the adopter, Fon- 
teius, had a wife and cliildren; was a man ob¬ 
scure and unknown, not full twenty years old, 
when Clodius was thirty-five, and a senator, of the 
noblest birth in Rome: nor was there any thing 
meant by it, but purely to evade the laws, and 
procure the tribunate; for, the affair was no sooner 
over, than Clodius was emancipated,^ or set free 


* Comitiis Curiatis. 
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again, by his new father, from all his obligations*. 
But these obstacles signified nothing to Csesar, who 
always took the shortest way to what he aimed at, 
and valued neither forms nor laws, when he had a 
power sufficient to control them. 

But the main trial of strength between the two 
consuls was about the promulg*ation of an Agrarian 
law, which Ca'sar had prepared, for distributing 
the lands of Campania to twenty thousand poor 
citizens, who had each three children or more. Bi- 
bulus mustered all his forces to oppose it, and came 
down to the forum, full of courage and resolution, 
guarded by three of the tribunes and the whole 
body of the senate; and as* oft as Caesar attempted 
to recommend it, he as often interrupted him, and 
loudly remonstrated against it, declaring, tliat it 
should never pass in his year. From words they 
soon came to blo^\^s ; where Bibulus was roughly 
handled ; his fasces broken ; pots of filth thrown 
Upon his head; liis three tribunes wounded, and 
the whole party driven out of the forum, by Vati- 
nius, at the head of Ciesar s mob'|'. \^^hen the tu- 


* Quod jus est adoptionis, Pontifices ? Nempe, ut is adoptet, 
qiii ncque procreare liberos jam possit, & cum potuerit, sit expert 
tus. Quae denique causa cuique adoptionis, quae ratio generum, 
ac dignitatis, quae sacrorum, quaeri a pontificum collegio solet. 
Quid est horuni in ista adoptiune quaesitum ? Adoptat annos viginti 
natus, etiam minor, Senatorem. Liberorumne causa ? at pro¬ 
creare potent. Habet uxorem: suscepit etiam liberos.—Quae 
omnis notio pontificum cum adoptarere esse debuit, &:c. Pro 
Jdom. ad Pontif. 13. 

t Idemque tu—nomine C. Caesaris, clementissimi atque optimi 
viri, scelere vero atque audacia tua, M. Bibulum f’oro, curia, tem- 
plis, Jocis publicis omnibus expulisses, inclusum domi contineres. 
In Vatin. 9 . Dio, 38. 61 . Sueton. J. Caes. 20 . Plut. Pomp. 
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mult was over, and the forum cleared of their ad¬ 
versaries, Ca?sar produced Pompey and Crassus 
into the rostra, to signify their opinion of the 
law to the people; where Pomp^ey, after spealv- 
ing largely in praise of it, declaitd, in the con¬ 
clusion, that if any should be so hardy as to op¬ 
pose it with the sword, he would defend it with his 
shield. Crassus applauded what Pompey said, and 
warmly pressed the acceptance of it; so that it 
passed upon the spot, without any farther contra¬ 
diction*. Cicero was in tlie country during this 
contest, but speaks of it with great indignation, in 
a letter to Attic us, and wonders at Pompey’s po¬ 
licy, ill supporting Caesar in an act so odious, of 
alienating the best revenues of the Republic; and 
says, that he must not think to make them amends, 
by his rents on mount Libanus, for the loss of those, 
which he had tal^j^n from them in Campaniaf. The 
senate and all die magistrates were obliged, by a 
special clause of this law, to take an oath to the 
observance of it ; which Cato himself, though he 
had publidy declared that he never would do it, 
was forced, at last, to swallowj. 

Bibulus made his complaint, the next day, in the 
senate, of the violence offered to his person; but, 
iinding the assembly so cold and intimidated, that 

nobody cared to enter into the affair, or to move 

« 

* Dio, ib. 1, 38. 6 l, 

f Cnaeus quidem noster jam plane quid cogitet, nescio. Ad 
Alt. 2. l6. • 

Quid dices ? Vectigal te nobis in monte Antilibano coiistituisse^ 
agri Campani abstulisse. lb. 

Dio, ib. 
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^ny thing about it, he retired to his house in de-? 
spair, with a resolution to shut himself up for the 
remaining eight months of the year, and to act no 
more in public tut by his edicts*. This was a 
weak step in a magistrate, armed with sovereign au¬ 
thority; for though it had one effect, which he pro¬ 
posed by it, o.f turning the odium of the city upon 
his colleague, yet it had another, that overbalanced 
it, of stiengthening the hands and raising the s^u- 
rits of the adverse party, by leaving the field wholly 
clear to them. 

As Caesar’s view, in the Agrarian law, was to ob¬ 
lige the populace, so he took the opportunity, which 
the senate had thrown into‘his hands, of obliging 
the knights too, by easing them of the disadvan¬ 
tageous contract, which they had long, in vain, 
complained of, and remitting a third part of what 
they had stipulated to payf : and when Cato still 
opposed it, with his usual firmness, he ordered him 
to be hurried away to prison. He imagined, that 
Cato would have appealed to the tribunes; but see¬ 
ing him go along patiently, without speaking a 
word, and reflecting, that such a violence would 
create a fresh odium, without serving any purpose, 
he desired one of the tribunes to interpose and re¬ 
lease him;]:. He next procured a special law from 
the people, for the ratification of all Pompey’s acts 

* Ac postcro die in senatu ponquestum, necquoquam reperlo, 
qui super tali consternatione referre, aut censere aliquid auder^t 
^—in cam coegit desperationem, ut quoad potestatc abirct, domoab- 
.ditus nihil aliud quara par edicta obnunciaret. Sueton. J. Coes. 20. 

t Dio. 38. 62. 

t Plut. Cses. 
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in Asia; and, in the struggle about it, so terrified 
and humbled Lucullus, who was the chief opposer, 
that he brought him to ask pardon at his feet*. 

He carried it still with great ogtward respect tp- 
wards Cicero; and gave him to understand again, 
by Balbus, that he depended on his assistance in 
the Agrarian law : but Cicero contriyed to be out 
of the way, and spent the months of April and May 
in his villa, near Antium, where he had placed his 
chief collection of books']'; amusing himself with 
his studies and his children, or, as he says, jocosely, 
in counting the waves. He was projecting, how¬ 
ever, a system of geography, at the request of At- 
ticus, but soon grew Weary of it, as a subject too dry 
and jejune to admit of any ornamentj; and being 
desired also by Atticus to send him the copies of 
two orations, which he had lately made, his an¬ 
swer was, that he had torn one of them, and could 
not give a copy ; and did not care to let the other 
go abroad, for the praises which it bestowed on 
Ppmpey; being disposed rather to recant, than 

* L. Lucullo, libcrlus resistenti tantum calumniarum metum 
injccit, utad genua ultra sibi accederet. Sueton. J, Caes. 20. 

f Nam aut fortiter resistendum est legi Agrarian, in ^uo est 
qusedam diniicatio, sed plena laudis: aut quiescendum, quad est 
non dissiraile, atque ire in Soloniuin, aut Antium : aut etiam ad- 
juvandum, quod a me aiunt Caisarem sic expectare, ut non du- 
bitet. Ad Alt. 2. 3. , 

Itaque aut libris medelecto, quorum habeo Antii festivamco- 
piam, aut ductus numero. lb. 6. 

I Etenim yfuy^a(pixx, quse constitueram, Tnagnus opus est,— 
& hercule sunt res difficiles ad explicandum & ; ncc tam 

possunt quam videbatur. lb. 
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publish them, since the adoption of Clodius*. He 
seems, indeed, to have been too splenetic, at present, 
to compose any thing but invectives; of which kind 
he was now drawing up certain anecdotes, as he 
calls them, or a secret history of the times, to be 
shewn to none but Atticus, in the style of Tlieo- 
pompus, the most satirical of all writers : for all his 
politics, he sa*ys, were reduced to this one point, 
of hating batl citizens, and pleasing himself with 
writing against them : and since he was driven from 
the helm, he had nothing to wish, but to see the 
w reck from* the shore; or, as Sophocles saysf, 

Under the shelter of a ffood ^rarm roof. 

With mind serenely calm ami prone to sleep. 

Hear the loud storm and beating rain without. 

Clodius, having got through the obstacle of his 
adoption, began, without loss of time, to sue for the 
tribunate, whilst a report was industriously spread, 

Oiationes me duas postulas, qiiarum alteram non libebat 
iniiii scribere, quia abscideram; alteram, ne laudarem eum, quern 
non amabam. lb. ?• 

Ut sciiit hie noster Ilierosolymarius, traductor ad plebem, 
quam bonuin meis putissimis orationibus gratiam retulerit; qua- 
rum expecta divinain zsatkivu^lav. lb. 9* 

f Itaque avs)t5o7a, quae tibi uni legarous, Theopompino generc, 
aut etiam asperiore multo, pangentur. Neque aliud jam quic- 
quam zso>Jliyo[Jt.ati, nisi odisse improbos. Att. 2. 6. 

Nunc vero quin cogav exire de navi, non abjectis sed receptis 
gubcrnaculis, cupio istoium naufragia ex terra intueri; cupio, ut 
ait tuus amicus Sophocles, 

—4 .— ■ — xfltv iJajo fiyvi 

Hoxvar axbsiv <P§evi. 
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which amused the city for a while, of a breach be¬ 
tween him and Caesar. He declared every where, 
loudly, that his chief view, in desiring that office, 
was to rescind all Caesar’s acts; ^and Cassar, on his 
part, as openly disclaimed any share in his adop¬ 
tion, and denied him to be a plebeian. This was 
eagerly carried to Cicero by young Curio ; who as¬ 
sured him, that all the young nobles were as much 
incensed against their proud kings, as he himself^ 
and would not bear them much longer; and that 
Memmius and MeteUus Nepos had declared against 
them : which being confirmed also by Atticus’s let¬ 
ters, gave no small comfort to Cicero; all whose 
hopes of any good depended, he says, upon their 
quarrelling among themselves’*^. The pretended 
ground of this rupture, as it is hinted in Cicero's 
letters, was Clodius’s slighting an ofier, which the 
triumvirate made to him, of an embassy to king 
Tigranes; for, being weary of his insolence, and 
jealous of his growing power, they had contrived 
this employment as an honorable way of getting 
rid of him: but, in the present condition of the 
llcj)ublic, Clodius knew his own importance too 
well, to quit his views at home, by an offer of so 
little advantage abroad; and w’as disgusted, that 

* Scito Curionem adolescentem venivsc me salutatum. Valdc 
ejus sermo de Publio cum tuis literis congruebat. Ipse vero mi- 
randum in modum reges odisse superbos. Perseqti^ narrabat in- 
censam esse juventutein, neque ferrehaec posse. Att. 2. 8. 

Incurrit in me Roma veniens Curio mens—Publius, inquif, tri- 
bunatum plebis petit. Quid ais ? & inimicissit&us quidem Caesaris, 
& ut omnia, inquit, ista rescindat. Quid Csesar ? inquam. Negat 
se quicquam de iliius adopiiooe tulisse. Deinde suum, Memmii, 
Metelli Nepotis exprompsit odium. Complexas juvenem dimisi, 
properans ad epistulas. Ib. 12 
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Caesar had not named him among the twenty com¬ 
missioners apjjointed to divide the Campanian 
lands; and resolved not to stir from the city, till 
he bad reaj^ed the,fruits of the tribunate. Cicero, 
mentioning this TiflFair to Atticiis, says, “ I am 
much delighted with what you write about Clo- 
dius: try all means to search into the bottom of 

•' t 

it ; anti send or bring me word, whatever you ei- 
“ thcr learn or suspect; and, especially, what he 
intends to do about the embassy. Before I read 
‘‘ your letter, 1 was wishing, that he would accept 
“ it; not for the sake of declining a battle with 
him, for I am in wonderful spirits for fighting; 
but, I imagined, that he would lose by it all the 
‘‘ popularity which he has gained, by going over to 
“ the plebeians.—^What then did you mean by inak- 
“ ing yourself a plebeian ? Was it only to pay a vi- 
•’ sit to Tigranes r Do not the kings of Armenia 
“ use to take notice of patricians ? You see how I 
had been preparing myself to rally the embassy; 
which, if he slights, after all, and if this, as you 
say, disgusts the authors and promoters of the 
“ law, w'e shall have rare sport. But, to say tlie 
truth, Publius has been treated somewhat rudely 
“ by them ; since he, wdio \vas lately the only man 
with Caesar, cannot now find a place among the 
twenty; and after promising one embassy, they 
put him off with another: and, while they be- 
“ stow the rich ones upon Drusus, or Vatinius, re- 
serve this barren one for him, whose tribunate 
was proposed to be of such use to them. Warm 
‘‘ lum, I beg of you, on this head, as much as you 
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“<;an; all our hopes of safety are placed on their 
“ falling out among themselves, of which, as I un- 
“ derstaiid from Curio, some symptoms begin al-* 
“ ready to appear*.” Ihit all this noise of a quar¬ 
rel was found, at last, to be a mere artifice, as the 
event quickly shewed: or, if tiiere was any real 
disgust among them, it proceeded no farther, than 
to give the better color to a report, by which 
they hoped to iinjiose ujion Cicero,* and draw some 
unwary people into a hasty declaration of them¬ 
selves ; and, above all, to weaken the obstruction 
to Clodius's election from that quarter, whence it 
was chiefly to be apprehended* 

Cicero returned to Rome in IVIav, after an inter¬ 
view with Atticus, who went abroad, at the same 
time, to his estate in Epirus : he resolved to decline 
all public business, as much as he decently could, 
and to give the greatest part of his time to the bar, 
and to the defence of causes; an employment al¬ 
ways popular, which made many friends, and few 
enemies: so that he was still much frequented at 
home, and honorably attended abroad, and main¬ 
tained his dignity, he says, not meanly, consider¬ 
ing the general oppression ; nor yet greatly, con¬ 
sidering the part which he had before actedf. 
Among the other causes which he pleaded, this sum¬ 
mer, he twice defended A. Thermus, and once L. 
Flaccus; men of prietorian dignity, who were both 
acquitted. The speeches for Thermus are lost; 
but that for Flaccus remains, yet somewhat imper- 

* Ad Att. 2. 7. 

t Me tueor, ut oppressis oninibu*;, non demisse; ut tantis* re- 
liu» gestis, parum fortiter. Ad Att. 2. 18. 
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feet; in which, though he had lately paid so dear 
for speaking his mind too freely, we find several 
bold reflections on the wretched state of subjection, 
to which the city was now reduced. 

This L. Valeriug Flaccus had been preetor in Ci¬ 
cero’s consulship,* and received the thanks of the 
senate for his zeal and vigor in the seizure of Ca¬ 
tiline's accomplices; but was now accused by P. 
Laslius of rapine and oppression, in his province of 
Asia, which was allotted to him from his prjEtor- 
ship. The defence consists chiefly in displaying 
the dignity of the criminal, and invalidating the 
credit of thfe Asiatic witnesses. Cicero observes, 
that the judges, who had known and seen the inte¬ 
grity of Flaccus’s life, through a series of great em¬ 
ployments, were themselves the best witnesses of it, 
and could not want to learn it from others, especi¬ 
ally from Grecians: that, for his part, he had al¬ 
ways been particularly addicted to that nation and 
their studies, and knew many modest and worthy 
men among them: that he allowed them to have 
learning, the discipline of many arts, an elegance 
of writing, a fluency of speaking, and an acuteness 
of wit: but, as to the sanctity of an oath, they had 
no notion of it; knew nothing of the force and the 
efficacy of it: that all their concern in giving evi¬ 
dence was, not how to prove, but how to express 
what they said: that they never appeared in a 
cause, but wfth a resolution to hurt; nor ever con¬ 
sidered what words were proper for an oath, but 
what were proper to do mischief ; taking it for the, 
last disgrace, to be baffled, confuted, and outdone 
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in swearing : so that they nc\'cr cliose the best and 
worthiest men ibr %vitnessc.s, but the most daring 
and loquacious: in short, that the M’hole nation, 
looked upon an oath as a mere jest, and placed all 
their credit, livelihood, and praise on the success 
of an impudent lie: whereas, of*the Homan wit¬ 
nesses, who were produced against Flaccus, though 
several of them came angry, fierce, and willing to 
ruin him, yet, one could not help observing, with 
what caution and religion they delivered what they 
had to say; and, though they had the greatest de¬ 
sire to hurt, yet, could not doit for their scruples : 
that a Roman, in givinghis testimony,-^vas always 
jealous of himself, lest he should go too far; 
weighed all his words*, and was afraid to let any 
thing drop from him too hastily and passionately; 
or to say a syllable more or less than was neces¬ 
sary’’^. Then, after shewing at large, by what scan¬ 
dalous methods this accusation was procured 
against Flaccus, and, after exposing the vanity of 
the crimes charged upon him, together with the 
profligate characters of the particular witnesses; 
he declares, that the true and genuine Grecians 

* Pro Flacco. 4. 5. This charucter of ihe Greek and Romnu 
witnesses is exactly agreeable to what Polybius, though himself a 
Grecian, had long before observed ; that those, who managed ihc 
public money in Greece, though they gave ever so many' bonds and 
sureties for their behaviour, could not be induced to act honestly, 
or preserve their faith, in the case even of a single talent; whereas, 
in Rome, out of pure reverence to the sanctity of aiw)ath, they were 
never known to violate their trust, though in the management of 
the greatest sums. [Polyb. 1. 6 . p. 498.] This was certainly true 
of the old Republic ; but we must make greaA allowance fur the 
language of the bar, when we find Cicero applying the same inte¬ 
grity and regard to an oath to the character of his own times. 
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were all on Flaccus’s side, with public testimonies 
and decrees in his favor. Hei*e,”says he, “ you 
“ see the Athenians, M'^hence humanity, learning, 
“ religion, the fruits of the earth, the rights and 
laws of mankind, are thought to have been first 
‘‘ propagated; fiSr the possession of whose city, the 
“ gods themselves are said to have contended, on 
“ the account of its beauty; which is of so great 
“ antiquity, *that it is reported to have brought 
“ forth its own citizens, and the same spot to have 
“ been their parent, their nurse, and their coun- 
try; and of so great authority, that the broken 
“ and shattered fame of Greece depends now 
“ singly on the credit of this city. Here also are 
“ the Lacedemonians, whqse tried and renowned 
virtue was confirmed not only by nature, but by 
“ discipline; who alone, of all the nations upon 
“ earth, have subsisted for above seven hundred 
years, without any change in their laws and 
manners. Nor can I pass over the city of Mar- 
“ seilles, which knew Flaccus Avhen first a soldier, 
and afterwards questor; the gravity of whose 
“ discipline I think preferable, not only to Greece, 
but to all other cities; which, though separated 
so far from the countryj the customs, and the 
language of all Grecians, surrounded by the na- 
‘‘ tions of Gaul, and washed by the waves of bar- 
barism, is so wisely governed by the councils of 
an aristocracy, that it is easier to praise their 
“ constitution, than to imitate it*.'’ One part of 
the charge against Flaccus, was, for prohibit- 

• Ib, 
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inff the Jews to carry out of his province the gold, 
wnich they used to collect, annually, through the 
empire, for the temple of Jerusalem ; all which he 
seized and remitted to the treasury at Rome. The 
charge itself seems to imply, that the Jews made 
no mean figure, at this time, in fhe empire; and Ci¬ 
cero’s answer, though it betrays a great contempt 
of their religion, through his ignorance of4l::s yet 
shews, that their numbers and credit were very 
considerable also in Rome. The trial was held near 
the Aurelian steps, a place of great resort for the 
populace, and particularly for the Jews, who used 
it, probably, as a kind of exchange, or general 
rendezvous of their countrymen : Cicero, therefore, 
proceeds to say, “ It^was for this reason, Lalius, 
“ and for the sake of this crime, that you have 
“ chosen this place, and all this crowd, for the trial: 
“you know what a numerous band the Jews are ; 
“ what concord among themselves; what a bustle 
“ they make in our assemblies. I will speak 
“ softly, that the judges only may hear me; for 
“ there are people ready to incite them against me, 
“ and against every honeSt man; and I would not 
“ willingly lend any help to that design. Since 
“ our gold then is annually carried out of Italy, 
“ and all the provinces, in the name of the Jews, 
“ to Jerusalem, Flaccus, by a public edict, prohi- 
“ bited the exportation of it from Asia: and where 
“ is there a man, judges, who does nQt truly ap- 
“ plaud this act ? The senate, on several different 
“ occasions, but more severely in aay consulship, 
“ condemned the exportation of gold. To with- 
VoL. 1. Y 
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“ stand this barbarous superstition was a piece, 
“ therefore, of laudable discipline ; and, out of re- 
“ gard to the Republic, to contemn the multitude of 
“ Jews, who are so tumultuous in all our assemblies, 
“an act of the greatest gravity : but Pompey, it 
“ seems, when het'took Jerusalem, meddled with 
“ nothing in that temple: in which, as on many 
“ otlifi* occasions, he acted prudently, that, in so 
suspicious arid ill-tongiied a people, he would not 
“ give any handle for calumny; for I can never 
“ believe, that it wa'S the religion of jews and ene- 
“ mies, which hindered this excellent general, but 
“ his own modesty.” Then, after shewing that 
Flaccus had not embezzled or seized the gold to 
his own use, but transmitte4 it to the public trea¬ 
sury, he observes, that it was not, therefore, for the 
sake of the crime, but to raise an envy, that this 
fact was mentioned ; and that the accuser's speech 
was turned from the judges, and addressed to the 
circle around them : “ Every city,” says he, “ Lje- 
“ lius, has its religion ; we have ours : while Jeru- 
“ Salem florished, and Judsea was at peace with 
“ us, yet their religious rites were held inconsistent 
with the splendor of 'this empire, the gravity of 
“ the Roman name, and the institutions of our an- 
“ cestors : but much more ought they to be held 
“ so now; since they have let us see, by taking 
“ arms, what opinion they have of us; and, by their 
“ being conquered, how dear they are to the gods*.” 
He proceeds, in the last place, to shew, what he had 
intimated in the beginning, tliat the real aim of this 


• Ib. 28 . 
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tfial was to saciifice those who had signalized them¬ 
selves against Catiline, to the malice and revenge 
of the seditious : and puts the judges in mind, that 
the fate of the city, and the safety of all honest 
men, now rested on their shoulders: that they saw 
in w'hat an unsettled state things were, and what a 
turn their affairs had taken: that, among many 
other acts, which certain men had done, they were 
now contriving, that, by the votes and decisions of 
the judges, every honest man might be undone; 
that these judges, indeed, had given many lauda¬ 
ble judgments in favor of the Republic ; many, 
against tlie wickedness of the consprirators: yet, 
some people thought the Republic not yet suffici¬ 
ently changed, till the best citizens were involved 
in the same punishment with the worst. “ C. An- 
“ tonius,” says he, “ is already oppressed ; let it be 
“ so: he had a peculiar infamy upon him: yet, 

“ even he, if I may be allowed to say it, would not 
“ have been condemned by you: upon whose con- 
“ demnation a sepulchre was dressed up to Cati- 
“ line, and celebrated with a feast and concourse 
“ of our audacious and domestic enemies, and fu- 
“ neral rites performed to him : now the death of 
“ Lentulus is to be revenged on Flaccus; and 
“ what more agreeable sacrifice can you offer to 
“ him, than bv Flaccus’s blood to satiate his detes- 

* %f 

** table hatred of us all ? Let us then appease the 
manes of Lentulus; pay the last hemors to Ce- 
“ thegus ; recal the banished ; nay, let me also be 
“ punished for the excess of my loVe to my coun- 
“ try : I am already named and marked out for a 

y Q ‘ 
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“ trial ; have crimes forged; dangers prepared fpr 
** me; which, if they had attempted in any other 
“ method, or if, in the name of the people, they 
“ had stirred up the unwary multitude against me, 

“ I could better have borne it; but it is not to be 
“ endured, that tliej should thi.ik to drive out of 
“ the city the authors, the leaders, the champions 
“ of our common safety ; by the help of senators 
“ and knight.^, \vho, with one mind and consent, 

“ assisted so greatly in the same cause. They know 
“ the mind and inclination of the Roman people: 
“ the people themselves take all possible occasions 
of declariEg it; there is no variety in their senti- 
** ments, or their language. If any one, therefore, 
** call me thither, I come : J do not only not re- 
“ fuse, but require the Roman ])eopIc for rny judge: 
“ let force only be excluded ; let swords and stones 
“ be removed; let mercenaries be quiet; let slaves 
“ be silent; and when I eome ^o be heard for m}^- 
“ self, there will not be a man so unjust, if lie be 
free and a citizen, who will not be of opinion, that 
** they ought to vote me rewards, rather than 
‘‘ punishment’*'.” He concludes, by applying him¬ 
self, as usurl, to move the pity and clemency of 
the bench towards the person of the criminal, by 
all the topics proper to excite compassion; the me* 
rit of his former services; the lustre of his family; 
the teirs of his children; the discouragement of the 
honest; and the hurt, which the Republic would 
suffer, in being deprived, at such a time, of such a, 
‘citizen. «• 


IK 38. 
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Q. Cicero, who succeeded Elaccus in the pro¬ 
vince of Asia, was now entering into the third year 
of his government, when Cicerc sent him a most ad¬ 
mirable letter of advice, about th^ adn.!nistration of 
his province; fraught with suc^' bxcellent precepts 
of moderation, humanity, justice, and laying down 
rules of governing, so truly calculated hr the good 
of mankind, that it deserves a place in the closets 
of all who govern ; and, especially of tliose who are 
entrusted with the command of foreign provinces; 
■who, by their distance from any immediate con¬ 
trol, are often tempted, by the insolenCe of power, 
to acts of great oppression. 

Tlie triumvirate wasrnow dreaded and detested by 
all ranks of men: and Pompey, as the first of the 
league, had the first share of the public hatred : 
“ so that these affecters of popularity,” says Cicero, 
“ have tauglit even modest men to hiss*.” Bibulus 
was continually teazing them by his edicts; in which 
he inveighed and protested against all their acts. 
These edicts were greedily received by the city; 
all people got copies of them; and, wherever they 
were fixed up in the streets, it was scarce possible to 
pass, for the crowds which Avere reading themf. 


* Qui fremitus homiiium ? qui irati aniini ? quanto in o<iio 
nostcr amicus raagnus ? Ad Att. 2. 13. 

Scito nihil unquain fuisse tam infame, tarn turpe, tarn perseque 
omnibus generibus, ordinibus, adatibus ofiensum, ifuam hujic sta* 
turn, qui nunc est: magis roehei'cule quam vellem, non modo quam 
putaram. Popularcs isti jam etiam modcstos homines sibilare do- 
cuerunt. lb. ip. * 

t Itaque archiluchia in ilium edicta Bibuli populo ita sunt ju- 
cunda, ut eum locum, ubi proponuntur, prse multUudine eomra •lui 
legunt, transire iiequeunt. Ad Att. 2. 21. 

Y 3 
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“ Bibiilus was extolled to tlie skies; though 1 know 
not why,” says Cicero, “ unless, like another Fa- 
bius, he is thought to save the state by doing no- 
“ thing: for what,is all his greatness of mind, but a 
“ mere testimon}^of his sentiments, without any 
service to the Republic* Ilis edicts, however, 
provoked Ccesp so far, that he attempted to excite 
the mob to storm his house, and drag him out by 
force: and Vatinius actually made an assault upon 
it, though Avithout successf. But while all the 
world disliked, lamented, and talked loudly against 
these proceedings; and, above all, young Curio, at 
the head of the young nobility ; “ yet, we seek no 
“ reniedy,”says Cicero, “ through apersuasion, that 
“ there is no resisting, but to our destruction^. 

The inclinations of the people were shewn, chiefly, 
as he tells us, in the theatres and public shows ; 
where, Avhen Cajsar entered, he was received only 
Avith a dejid applause; but Avhen young Curio, Avho 
folloAved him, appeared, he Avas clapped, as Ponipey 
used to be in the height of his glory. And in the 

* Bibulus in crclo est; nec quarc, scio. Sed ita laudatur, 
quasi, unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rein. Ib, ip. 

Bibuli autem ista magnitudo aninii in coinitiorum dilationo,quid 
habet, nisi ipsttis judii iutn sine ulla correclionc Reipub. Ib. 15. 

t Putarat Cajsar oratione sua posse impelli coiicii>ni'm, ut irct 
ad Bibiilum ; inulta cum seditiosissime diccrcl, vocem cxpiinicre 
non poiuit. AU. 2. 21. 

Qui consulcrp inorti objeceris, inclusum obsederis, extrahere ex 
suis tectis conatus sis. In Vatin, p. 

f Nunc quidem novo quodam morbo civitas moritur; ut cum 
omnes ea, quae sunt.acta, improbent, querantur, dolcani, varict^s 
in re nulla fir, aperreque loquantur & jam clare gcinunt; tamen 
medicina nulla afferatur, neque cnim rcsisti sine internccione posse 
arbilramur. Alt. 2. 20. 
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Apollinariai) plays, Diphilus, the tragedian, hap¬ 
pening to have some passages, in his part, which 
were thcuight to hit the character of Pompey, he 
was forced to repeat them a thousand times: 

Tlioii by our miseries art great- 

The time will come, w'heii thou wilt wretchedly lament 

that greatness- , 

If neither law nor custom can restrain thee- 

at each of which sentences, the whole theatre made 
such a roaring and clapping, that they could hardly 
be quieted*. Pompey was greatly shocked, to find 
himself fallen so low in the esteem of the city : he 
had, hitherto, lived in the midst of glory, an utter 
stranger to disgrace, which made him the more im¬ 
patient under so mortifying a change : ‘‘ I could 
“ scarce refrain from tears,” says Cicero, “ to see 
“ 'what an abject, paultry figure he made in the 
“ rostra, where he never used to appear, but with 
“ universal applause and admiration; meanly ha- 


* Diphilus Tragoedus in nostrum Pompeium petnlanter invec- 
tus est: “ Nostia miseria tu es magnus/' millieii coactus est dicere. 
Tandem virtutem istain veniet tempus cum gravitcr gemes, totius 
theatri clamorc dixit, itemque csetera. Nam & ejusraodi sunt ii 
versus, ut in tempus ab inimico Pompeii scripti esse videantur. Si 
neque leges, neque mures cogunt, csetcra maguo cum fremitu & 
clamore dicta sunt. lb. ip. 

Valerius Maximus, who tells the same story, says, that Diphi¬ 
lus, in pronouncing those sentences, stretched out his hands to¬ 
wards Pompey, to point him out to the company. But it appears, 
from Cicero’s account of it, in this letter to Atticas, that Pompey 
was then at Capua; whither Caesar sent an ejcpress to him, in all 
haste, to acquaint him with what had passed, and to call him, 
probably, to Rome. Val. Max. 6 , 2. 

Y 4 
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“ ranguing against the edicts of Bibulus, and dis- 
“ pleasing not only his audience, but himself: a 
spectacle, agreeable to none, so much as to Cras- 
‘‘ siis; to see him fallen so low from such a height: 
“ —and as Apelles,^or Protogenes, would have been 
** grieved to see one of their capital pieces be- 
“ smeared with dirt, so it was a real grief to me, 
to see the mhn, whom I had painted with all the 
“ colors of my art, become of a sudden so de- 
“ formed : for though nobody can think, since the 
“ affair of Clodius, that I have any reason to be 
“ his friend,; yet my love for him was so great, 
“ that no injury could efface it*.” 

Caesar, on the other hand„ began to reap some 
part of that fruit, which he expected from their 
union : he foresaw, from the first, that the odium 
of it would fall upon Pompey ; the benefit accrue 
to himself j*; till Pompey, gradually sinking under 
the envy, and himself insensibly rising by the power 
of it, they might come at last to act upon a level: 
or, as Florus states the se veral views of the three, 
Caesar wanted to acquire; Crassus to increase; 
Pompey to preserve his dignityj.” So that Pom¬ 
pey, in reality, was but the dupe of the other two: 


* Ut ilic turn humilis, ut demissus crat; ut ipse eiiam si- 
bi, non iis solum qui aderant, displicebat. O spectaculum uni 
Crasso jucundum, &c.—Quanquamnemo putabat propter Ciodi- 
anum negotium /ne illi amicuin esse deberc: tamen tantus fuit 
amor, utexhauriri nulla posset injuria. Ad Att. 2. 21. 

+ Caesar animadvertebat se—invidia communis potential in il¬ 
ium rclegata, cunfirKiaturum vires suas. Veil. Pat. 2. 44. 

t Sic igitur Csesarc dignitatem comparare, Crasso augere, Pom- 
peio retinere, cupientibus, omnibusque pariter potentia cupidis, 
^ invadenda Ropub. facile conveuit. Lib. 4. 2. 11, 
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whereas, if he had united himself with Cicero, 
and through him with the senate, whither his own 
and his country’s interest called him, and where, 
from the different talents of the men, there could 
have been no contrast of glory or^power; he must 
have preserved, through life, what his utmost ambi¬ 
tion seemed to aim at, the character not only of 
the first, but of the best citizen in Rome: but, by 
his alliance with Csesar, he lent his authority to the 
nursing up a rival, who gained upon him daily in 
credit, and grew too strong for him, at last, in 
power. The people’s disaffection began.to open his 
eyes, and make him sensible of his error; which 
he frankly owned to Cicero, and seemed desirous 
of entering into measures with him to retrieve it*. 
He saw himself on the brink of a precipice, where 
to proceed was ruinous, to retreat ignominious; 
the honest were become his enemies; and the fac¬ 
tious had never been his friends. Btlt though it 
was easy to see his mistake, it was difficult to find 
a remedy: Cicero pressed the only one, which 
could be effectual, an immediate breach with Csesar, 
and used all arguments to bring him to it; but 
Cajsar was more successful, and drew Pompey 
quite a>vay from himf; and, having got possession, 

* Sed quod facile sentias, tsedet ipsum Pompeium, vehementer- 
que poenitety &c. Att. 2. 22. 

Primum igitur illud te scire volo, Sampsiceraliumy nostrum 
amicum, vehementer sui status poenitere, restituique in eum lo¬ 
cum cupere, ex quo dccidit, doloremque suum i^mpertire nobis, Sc 
medicinam interdum aperte quaerere; quam ego possum invenire 
nullam. Jb. 23. 

t Ego M. Bibulo, pnestantissimo cive, consule, nihil praetei^ 
misi, quantum facere, nitique potui, quin Pompeium a Cassaris 
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entangled liiin so fast, that he could never disen¬ 
gage himself till it was too late. 

But, to give a turn to the disposition of the people, 
or to draw their attention, at least, another way, 
CiEsar contriveds^to amuse the city with the disco¬ 
very of a new conspiracy, to assassinate Pompey. 
Vettius, who, in Catiline's affair, had impeached 
Caesar, and Smarted severely for it, was now in¬ 
structed how to make amends for that step, by 
swearing a plot upon the opposite party ; particu/- 
larly upon young Curio, the briskest opposcr of 
the triumvirate. For this purpose, he insinuated 
himself into Curio's acquaintance, and, when he was 
grown familiar, opened to him a resolution, Avhich 
he pretended to have taken, of killing Pompey ; in 
expectation of drawing some approbation of it from 
him : but Curio carried the story to his father, who 
gave immediate information of it to Pompey; and 
so the matte^ being made public, was brought be¬ 
fore the senate. This was a disappointment to 
Vettius, who had laid his measures so, that he him¬ 
self should have been seized in the forum with a 
poignard, and his slaves taken also with poignards; 
and, upon his examination, was to have made the 
first discovery, if Curio had not prevented him. 
But, being now examined before the senate, he de¬ 
nied, at first, his having any such discourse with 
C’lirio; but. presently recanted, and offered to dis¬ 
cover what he knew, upon promise of pardon, 
wiiich was readily granted: he then told them, that 

cimjuiictione avocan m. In quo Caesar ftOicior fuit: ips« eniia 
Fompeium a mea fsAiiliariiaie diyunxit. Philip. 2.10. 
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there was a plot, formed by many of the young 
nobility, of which Curio was the head: that Paullus 
was engaged in it, from the first, with Brutus also 
and Lentulus, the son of the Flaipen, with the pri¬ 
vity of his father: that Septimius,*the secretary of 
Bibulus, had brought him a dagger from Bibulus 
himself—This was thought ridiculous, that Vettius 
should not be able to procure a dagger, unless the 
consul bad given him one.—Young Curio was 
called in to answer to Vettius’s information, who 
soon confounded him, and shewed his narrative to 
be inconsistent and impossible: for he had deposed, 
that the young nobles had agreed to attack Pom- 
pey in the forum, on the day when Gabinius gave 
his shew of gladiators, and that Paullus was to be 
leader in the attack ; but it appeared, that Paullus 
was in Macedonia at that very time.—The senate, 
therefore, ordered Vettius to be clapt into irons, 
and that if any man released him, lie should be 
deemed a public enemy. 

Caesar, however, unwilling to let the matter drop 
so easily, brought him out again the next day, and 
produced him to the people in the rostra; and, in that 
place, where Bibulus, though consul, durst not ven¬ 
ture to shew himself, exhibited this wretch, as his 
puppet, to utter whatever he should think fit to in¬ 
spire. Vettius impeached several here, whom he 
had not named before in the senate ; particularly 
Lucullus and Domitius: he did not name Cicero, 
but said, that a certain senator, of gfeat eloquence, 
and consular rank, and a neighbour of the consul, 
had told him, that the times wanted another Bru» 
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tus, or Ahala. WJicn he had done, and was going 
down, being called back again, and whispered by 
Vatinius, and then asked, aloud, whether he could 
recollect nothing more, he farther declared, that 
Piso, Cicero’s so'a-in-law, and M. Laterensis, were 
also privy to the design*. But it happened in this, 
as it commonly does in all plots, of the same kind, 
that the too great eagerness of the managers de¬ 
stroyed its effect: for, by the extravagance to 
which it was pushed, it confuted itself; and was 
entertained with so general a contempt, by all or¬ 
ders, that • Ciesar was glad to get rid of it, by 
stranglingor poisoning Vettius privately, in prison, 
and giving it out, that it was done by the conspi- 
ratorst. 

The senate had still one expedient in reserve for 
mortifying Ca’sar, by throwing some contemptible 
province upon him, at the expiration of his con¬ 
sulship ; as the care of the woods or the roads; 
or what should give him at least no power to mo¬ 
lest them J. The distribution of the provinces was, 
by ancient usage and expre.ss law, their undoubted 
prerogative; which had never been invaded, or 
attempted by the people||; so that this piece of 


* Ad. Att. 2. 24. in Vatin. 11. Sueton. J. Cae.s. 20. 
t Fregerisne in carcere cervices ipsi illi Vettio, ne quod indi¬ 
cium corrupti judicii extaret ? In Valin. 11. 

Ca;sar—deiperans tain prmcipitis consilii CYenfum, intercepisse 
veneno indieem crediiur. Sueton. J. Cses. 20. Plut. in Lucull. 

J Eandem ob causam opera opiimatibus data est, ut provincial 
futuris Coss. minimi negotii, id est, sylvan callesquc, decerneren- 
tur. Sueton. 19 * 

Tu provincias consulares, quas C. Gracchus, qui unus max- 
irae popularis fuir, non modo non abstulit ab Senatu ; sed ciiam 
nt necesse esset, quoiaanis constitui per Sena turn dccreta iega 
sanxit. Pro Dorn. 9* 
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revenge, or rather self-defence, seemed to be clear¬ 
ly in their power: but Ca3sar, who valued no law 
or custom, which did not serve his purposes, with¬ 
out any regard to the senate, applied himself to his 
better friends, the people; and, by his agent, Va- 
tinius, pi'ocured from them, by a new and extra¬ 
ordinary law, the grant of Cisalpine Gaul, with 
the addition, of Illyricum, for the term of five years. 
This was a cruel blow to the power of the senate, 
and a direct infringement of the old constitution; 
as it transferred to the people, a right, which they 
had never exercised, or pretended to before*. It 
convinced the senate, however, that all opposition 
was vain; so that when Ciesar soon after declared 
a desire to have the Transalpine Gaul added to his 
other provinces, they decreed it to him readily 
themselves; to prevent his recurring a second time 
to the people, and establishing a precedent, so fatal 
to their aiithorityf. 

Clodius began now to threaten Cicero, wdth all 
the terrors of his tribunate; to which he was 
elected without any opposition : and, in proportion 
as the danger approached, Cicero’s apprehensions 
were every day more and more alarmed. The ab¬ 
sence of his friend Atticus, who was lately gone to 
Epirus, was an additional mortification to him : 

* EripuerasSenatui provinci® decernendaeprotestatem ; Fmpe- 
ratoris deligendi judicium; ararii dispensationem; qure nunquam 
sibi populub llumaniis appetivit, qui nunquam summi con- 

sihi gubernatione auferre conatusest. In Vatin. 15. 

t Initio quidem Galliatn Cisalpinam, abjecto Illyrico, lege Va 
tinia accepit; raox per Senatum Ci inatam quoque ; veritis Patri- 
bus, ne u ipsi negissent, populus& banc daret. Sueiun. 22. 

1 
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for Atticus, having a great familiarity with all the 
Clodian family, might have been of service, either 
in dissuading Clodius from any attempt, or in fish¬ 
ing out for him, at least, what he really intended. 
Cicero pressed him, therefore, in every letter, to 
come back ag'aiii to Rome; ‘‘If you love me," 
says he, “ as much as I am persuaded you do, hold 
“ 3 ourself ready to run hither, as soon as I call: 
“ though I am doing, and will do, every thing in 
m_y poMTr to save you that trouble*. My wishes 
“ and my affairs require you ; I shall want neither 
“ counsel, nor courage, nor forces, if I see 3^011 
here at the time. I have reason to be satisfied 
“ with Varro : Pompey talks divinely—How 
“ much do I wish, that you had staad at Rome ! 
“ as you surely would have done, if you had ima- 
** gined how things would happen; we should 
“ easily have managed Clodius, or learnt, at least, 

“ for certain, what he meant to do. At present he 
“ flies about; raves; knows not what he would be 
“ at; threatens many; and will take his measures, 

“ perhaps, at last from chance. When he reflects, 

“ in what a general odium the administration of 
“ our affairs now is, he seems disposed to turn his 
“ attacks upon the authors of it: but, when he 
“ considers their power, and their armies, he falls 
“ again upon me; and threatens me both with vio- 
lence and a trial.—Many things may be trans- 

* Tu, si Wie amas tantum, qtiantum prurfecto amas, expeditus 
facito ut sis; si inclainaro, ut arcurrai’. Sed do operam, & 
dabo, ne sit necesse. Ad. Att. 2. 20. 

t Te cum ego desidero, turn etiam res ad tempus illud vocal. 
Plurimum consilii, animi, praesidii denique mihi, &i te ad tempus 
videro, accesserit. 'Varro tnihi satisfacit, Pompeius loquitur di- 
viniids. Ib. 21. 
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“ acted by our friend Varro, which, when urged 
“ also by you, would have the greater weight; 
“ many things may be drawn from Clodius him- 
“self; many discovered, which cannot be con- 
‘‘cealed from you; but it is absurd to run into 
particulars, v^hen I want you for all things— 
the whole depends on your coming before he en- 
“ tcrs into his magistracy^. Wlierefore, if this finds 
“ you asleep, awake yourself; if stknding still, 
“come away; if coming, run; if running, fly: 
“ it is incredible, what a stress I lay on your couii- 
“ sel and prudence; but, above all, on your love 
“ and fidelity, &ct.” • 

Cassar’s whole aim, in this affair, was to subdue 
Cicero’s spirit and distress him so far, as to force 
him to a dependence upon him : for which end, 
while he was privately encouraging Clodius to pur¬ 
sue him, he was proposing expedients to Cicero for 
his security ; he offered to put him into the com¬ 
mission, for distributing the lands of Campania, 
with which twenty of the principal senators were 
charged: but, as it was an invitation only into 
the place of one deceased, and not an original de¬ 
signation, Cicero did not think it for his dignity 
to accept it; nor cared, on any account, to bear 
a part in an affair so odiousf : he then offered, in 

* Ib. 22. 

f Quaniobrem, si dormis, expergiscere ; si stas, ingredere ; si 
ingrederis, curre; si curris, advola. Credibile non jest, quantum 
ego in consiliis & prudentia tua, & quod maximum est, quantum 
in amore & fide ponam. Ad. Au. 2.23. 

t Cosconio mortuo, sum in ejus locum invitatus. Id erat vo- 
cari in locum mortui. Nibil me turpius apud bomiiws fuisset: 
neque vero ad istam ipsam da^^eietv quicquam alianius. Sunt 
anim illi apud bonus iuvidiosi. Ib. 19. 
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the most obliging manner, to make him one of his 
lieutenants in Gaul, and pressed it earnestly upon 
him; which was both a sure and honorable way of 
avoiding the danger, and what he might have 
made use of so far only, as it served his purpose, 
without embarrassing himself with the duty of it* ; 
yet Cicero, after some hesitation, declined this 
also. He was unwilling to owe the obligation of 
his safety ttfany man, and much more to Caesar; 
being desirous, if possible, to defend himself by 
his own strength; as he could easily have done, 
if the triumvirate would not have acted against 
him. But this stiffness so exasperated Csesar, that 
he resolved immediately to assist Clodius, with all 
his power, to oppress him^; and, in Recuse for it, 
afterwards, used to throw the whole blame on Ci¬ 
cero himself, for slighting, so obstinately, all the 
friendly offers which he made to himf. Pompey, all 
this while, to prevent his throwing himself, perhaps, 
into Caesar’s hands, was giving him the strongest as¬ 
surances, confirmed by oaths and vows, that there 
Avas no danger, and that he would sooner be killed 


* A Caesare valde liberalitcr invitor in legationem illam, sibi 
at siin legatus. munitior est, & non impedit, quo minus 

adsim, cum velim. lb. 18. 

Caesar me sibi vuU esse legatum. Honestior hsec declinatio 
pcricuii. Sed ego hoc nunc repudio. Quid ergo est ? Pugnare 
malo : nihil tamen certi. Ib. If. 

t Ac solet, cum se purgat, in me conferre omnem istorum tem- 
porum culp%m: ita me sibi fuisse inimicum, ut ne honorem qui- 
dem a se accipere vellem. Att. 9* 2. 

Non caruerunt suspicione oppress! Ciceronis, Caesar & Pom- 
peius. Hoc sibi tontraxisse videbatur Cicero, quod inter xx viros 
dividendo agro Campano esse noluisset. Yell, Pat. 2. 45* 
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himSelf, than suffer him to be hurt; that both Clo- 
dius and his brother Appius had solemnly promised 
to act nothing against him, but to be wholly at his 
disposal; and if’ they did not keep their word, that 
he would let all the world see, how much he pre¬ 
ferred Cicero's friendship to all his other engage¬ 
ments. In Cicero’s account of this to Atticus, 
“ Varro,” says he, “ gives me full, satisfaction. 
“ Pompey loves me, and treats me with great kind- 
“ ness. Do you believe him ? You’ll say. Yes, I 
do. He convinces me, that he is in earnest. Yet, 
“ since all men of affairs, in their historical reflec- 
“ tions, and even poets too, in their verses, admonish 
us always to be upon our guard, nor to believe 
too easily; I comply with them in one thing; to 
“ use all proper caution, as far as I am able; but, 
for the other, find it impossible for me not to be- 
“ lieve him*.” 

But, whatever really passed between Clodius and 
Pompey; Cicero, perceiving that Clodius talked in 
a different strain to every body else, and denounced 
nothing but war and ruin to him, began to be very 

* Pompeius omnia pollicetur & Caesar : quibus ego ita credo, 
■ut nihil de mea comparatione diminuam. Ad. Quint. Fr. 1. 2. 

Pompeius anlat nos, carosque habet. Credis ? inquies. Credo : 
Prorsus mihi persuadet. Sed quia, ut video, pragmatic! homines 
Omnibus historicis praeceptis, versibus denique cavere jubcnt, & 
vetant credere; alterum facio, ut caveam; aherum, ut non cre- 
dam, facere non possum. Clodius adhuc mihi denunciat pericu- 
lum : Pompeius affirmat non esse periculum ; adjurat., addit etiam', 
oe prills occisum iri ab eo, quam me .violatum iri. Ad Att. 2. 20. 

Fidem recepisse sibi & Clodium & Appium de me : hanc si ille 
non servaret, iia laturum, ut omnes inlelligeren., liibil antiquius 
amicitia nostra fuisse, &c. Ib. 22. 

Vox.. L Z 
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suspicious of Pompcy; and prepared to defend 
himself by his genuine forces, the senate and the 
knights, with the honest of all ranks, who were 
ready to fly to his assistance from all parts of Italy*. 
This was the situation of affairs, when Clodius en¬ 
tered upon the tribunate; where his first act was, 
to put the same affront on Bibulus, which had been 
offered bcfoiv: to Cicero, on laying down that of¬ 
fice, by not suffering him to speak to the people, 
but only to take the accustomed oath. 

Q. Metellus Celer, an excellent citizen and pa¬ 
triot, who, from his consulship, obtained the go¬ 
vernment of Gaul, to which Ciesar now succeeded, 
died suddenly this summer at Rome, in the vigor 
of his health and flower of his age, not without sus¬ 
picion of violence. His wife, the sister of Clodius, 
a lewd, intriguing woman, was commonly thought 
to have poisoned him ; as well to revenge his oppo¬ 
sition to all the attempts of her brother, as to gain 
the greater liberty of pursuing her own amours. 
Cicero does not scruple to charge her with it, in his 
speech for CjeHus, where he gives amoving account 
of the death of her husband, whom he visited in 
his last moments ; when, in broken, faultering ac¬ 
cents, he foretold the stonn, which was ready to 
break, both upon Cicero and the Republic; and, 

* Clodius est inimicus nobis. Poinpeius confirmat cum nihil 
facturum esse cuntru me. iVJihi periculosum est credere: ad re- 
sistendum me paru. Studia spero me iumftia habiturum omnium 
ordinum. Ib. 21. 

Si diem Clodius di.xerit, tota Italia concurret—sin autem vi age- 
re conabitur—oiniies se &: suos liberos, amicos, clientes, libertos, 
servos, pecunias denique suas pollicentur. Ad Quiat. Fr. 1. 2. 
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in the midst of his agonies, signified it to be bis 
only concern, in dying, that his friend and his coun¬ 
try should be deprived of his help at so critical a 
conjuncture*. 

By Metellus’s death a place bScame vacant in the 
college of Augurs: and though Cicero was so shy 
of accepting any favor from the triumvirate, yet he 
seems inclined to have accepted thisf if it had been 
offered to him, as he intimates in a letter to Atti- 
cus. “Tell me,” says he, “ every tittle of news 
“ that is stirring; and since Nepos is leaving 
“ Rome, who is tb have his brother's augurate: it 
“ is the only thing with which they could tempt 
“ me. Observe my weakness! But what have I 
“ to do with such things, to which I long to bid 
“ adieu, and turn myself entirely to philosophy ? I 
“ am now in earnest to do it; and wish that I had 
“ been so from the beginningf.” But his inclina- 

* Cum ille—tertio die post quam in curia, quam in rostris, 
quam in Repub. floruisset, integerrima aztate, optimu habitu, max- 
irnis viribus, eriperetur bonis omnibus atque universae civitati.— 
Cum me intueiis tlentem signidcabat interruptis atque morientibus 
vocibus, quanta impenderct procella urbi, quanta tempestas civi¬ 
tati—ut non se emori, quam spoliari suo praesidio cum patriam, 
turn etiam me duleret.—Ex hac igitur domo progressa ilia mulier 
de veneni celentate dicere audebit ? Pro Cselio, 24. 

t Et nuraquid novi omnino: & quoniam Nepos proficiscitur, 
cuinam Auguratus deferatur, quo quidem uno ego ab istis capi 
possum. Vide levitatem mcam ! Sed quid ego htec, quae cupio de- 
punerc, & toto animo atque omni cura <pi\oao(ps7v ? Sic, inquam, in 
animo e<it; vellem ab initio. Ad Att. 2. 5. 

An ingenious French writer, and an English otf^ also, not less 
ingenious, have taken occasion, from this passage, to form a heavy 
cl^rge against Cicero, both in his civil and moral character. The 
Frenchman descants, with great gravity,on the f!»ible of human na" 
ture, and the astonishing weakness of our orator, in suffering a 

Z2 
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tion to the augurate, at this time, was nothing 
else, we see, but a sudden start of an unweighed 
thought; no sooner thrown out, than retracted; 
and dropt only to Atticus, to whom he used to 
open all his thoughts, with the same freedom, with 
which they offered themselves to his own mind*; 
for it is certain, that he might have had this very 
augurate, if he had thought it worth asking for; 
nay, in a letter to Cato, who could not be ignorant 
of the fact, he says, that he had actually slighted 
it; which seems, indeed, to have been the casef: 
for though he was within twenty miles of Rome, 
yet he never stirred from his retreat, to solicit or 
offer himself for it, which he must necessarily have 
done, if he had any real desire to obtain it. 

Cicero’s fortunes seemed now to be in a tottering 
condition : his enemies were gaining ground upon 
him, and any addition of help from the new ma- 

tfaought to drop from him, which must, fur ever, ruin his credit 
with posterity, and destroy that high opinion of his virtue, which 
he labors every where to inculcate. But, a proper attention to the 
general tenor of his conduct, w'uuld easily have convinced him of 
the absurdity of so severe an interpretation; and the facts produced 
in this history, abundantly shew, that the passage itself cannot ad> 
mit any other sense, than what 1 have given to it, as it is rendered 
also by Mr. Mongault, the judicious translator of the epistles to 
Atticus, viz. that the Augurate was the nnly bait, that could tempt 
him ; not to go into the measures of the triumvirate, for that was 
aever in bis thoughts, but to accept any thing from them, or suffer 
himself to be obliged to them. See Hist, de TExil dc Ciceron. p. 
42. Considerations on the Life of Cic. p. 27. 

* Ego tecui.i, tanquam mecum loquor. Ad Att. 8. 14. 

t Sacerdotium deniquo, cum, quemadmodum te existimare ar> 
bitror, non diliicillime consequi possem, iipn appetivi.—Idem post 
injuriam acceptant^—studui quam ornatissima. senatus populiqua 
Romani de me judteia intercedere. Itaque & Augur postea fieri, 
volui, quod antea neglexeram. £p. faro. 15.4. 
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gistrates might turn the scale to his ruin. Catulus 
used to tell him, that he had no cause to fear any 
thing; for that one good consul was sufficient to 
protect him; and Rome had never known two bad 
ones in office together, except in Cinna’s tyranny*. 
But that day was now come; and Rome saw, in this 
year, what it had never seen before, in peaceful 
times, since its foundation, two profligate men ad¬ 
vanced to that high dignity. 

These were L. Calpurnius Piso and A. Gabinius; 
the one, the father-in-law of Caesar; the other, the 
creature of Pompey. Before their entrance into 
office, Cicero had conceived great hopes of them, 
and not without reason; for, by the marriage of 
his daughter, he was allied to Piso; who continued 
to give him all the marks of his confidence, and 
had employed him, in his late election, to preside 
over the votes of the leading century ; and, when 
he entered into his office, on the first of January, 
asked his opinion the third in the senate, or the 
next after Pompey and Crassusf: and he might 
flatter himself also, probably, that, on account of 
the influence which they were under, they would 

f I 

* Audieram ex sapientissimo homine—Q. Catulo, non saepe 
unum consulem iraprobum, duos vero nunquam post Romam con- 
ditam, excepto illo Cinnano tempore, fuisse. Quare meam cau- 
sam semper fore firmissimam diccre solebat, dum vel unus in Re¬ 
pub. Consul esset. Post red. in Sen. 4. 

t Consules se optime ostendunt. Ad Quint. Sr. 1.3. 

Tu misericors me afiinem tuum, quern tuis comitiis praeroga- 
tivae primum custodem prsefeceras; quern kalendis Januariis tertio 
loco sententiam rogaras, constrictum inimicisPReipub. tradidisti. 
Post red. in Sen.'7* In Pis. 5. 6. 
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« 

not be very forward to declare themselves against 
him*. But he presently found himself deceived 3 
for Clodius had already secured them to his mea¬ 
sures, by a private contract, to procure for them, 
by a grant of the people, two of the best govern¬ 
ments of the empire; for Piso, Macedonia, with 
Greece and Thessaly; for Gabinius, Cilicia : and 
when this last‘was not thought good enough, and 
Gabinius seemed to be displeased with his bargain, 
it was exchanged, soon after, for Syria, with a 
power of making war upon the Parthiansf. For 
this price thjey agreed to serve him in all his designs, 
and particularly in the oppression of Cicero; who, 
on that account, often calls them, not consuls, but 
brokers of provinces, and sellers of their country^. 

They were, both of them, equally corrupt in 
their morals, yet very different in their tempers. 
Piso had been accused, the year before, by P. Cio- 
dius, of plundering and oppressing the allies : 
when, by throwing himself at the feet of his judges, 


• The author of the exile of Cicero, to aggravate the perfidy 
of Gabinius, tclU us, that Cicero had defended him in a capital 
cause, and produces a fragment of the oration : but he mistakes 
the time of the fact: for that defence was not made till several 
years after this consulship ; as we shall see hereafter, in its proper 
place. Hist, de I’Exil dc Cjc. p. 115. 

-f Fcfidus feceruiU cum tribune picb. palam, ut ab eo provin- 
rias acciperent, quas vellent—id autein fcedus mco sanguine ictum 
sanciri po'-se dicebant. Pro Sext. 10. 

Cui quidem«riim Ciliciam dc dedisses, mutasti pactionem &— 
(Jahinio, pretio amplihcaio, Syriam noininaiim dedisti. Pro 
Dom. f), 

I Non consulest sed Mercatores provinciarum, ac venditores 
vestf® dignitatis. Post red. in Sen. 4. 
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in tlie most abject manner, and in the midst of a 
violent rain, he is said to have moved the compas¬ 
sion of the bench, who thought it punishment 
enough, for a man of his birtli, to be reduced to 
the necessity of prostrating hiifiself so miserably, 
and rising so deformed and besmeared with dirt*. 
But, in truth, it was Caisar’s authority that saved 
him, and reconciled him, at the same time, to Clo- 
dius. In his outward carriage, he affected the 
mien and garb of a philosopher ; and his aspect 
greatly contributed to give him the credit of that 
character: he was severe in his looks; squalid in 
his dress ; slow in his speech ; morose in his man¬ 
ners ; the very picture of antiquity, and a pattern 
of the ancient llepubfic; ambitious to be thought 
a patriot, and a reviver of the old dicipliiie. But 
this garb of rigid virtue, covered a most lewd and 
vicious mind: he was surrounded, always, with 
G reeks, to imprint a notion of his learning: but 
while others entertained them for the improvement 
of their knowledge, he, for the gratification of his 
lusts; as his cooks, his pimps, or his drunken com¬ 
panions. In short, he was a dirty, sottish, stupid 
Epicurean; wallowing in all the low and filthy plea¬ 
sures of life; till a false opinion of his wisdom, the 
splendor of his great family, and the smoaky images 
of ancestors, whom he resembled in nothing 

• L. Piso, a P, Clodio, accusatu®, quod graves* & intolerabiles 
injurias sociis intulisset, baud dubiae ruinie inetum fortuito auxi- 
Ito vitavit—quia jam satis graves eum poenas sociis dedisse arbi- 
trati sunt hue dcductum necessitatis, ut abjicere se tain suppli- . 
citerj aut attollere tarn deformitcr cogeretur. Val. Max. 8. Ir 
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a 

but his complexion, recommended him to the con¬ 
sulship; which exposed the genuine temper and 
talents of the man*. 

His colleague, Gabinius, was no hypocrite, but 
a professed rake firom the beginning; gay, foppish, 
luxurious; always curled and perfumed ; and liv¬ 
ing in a perpetual debauch of gaming, wine, and 
women ; void •of every principle of virtue, honor, 
and probity; and so desperate in his fortunes, 
through the extravagance of his pleasures, that he 
had no other resource, or hopes of subsistence, but 
from the plunder of the Republic. In his tribu¬ 
nate, to pay his court to Pompey, he exposed to 
the mob the plan of Lucullus’s house, to shew 
what an expensive fabric one of the greatest sub¬ 
jects of Rome was building, as he would intimate, 
out of the spoils of the treasury; yet, this vain man, 
oppressed with debts, and scarce able to shew his 

* Quam teter incedebat ? qiiam tnsculentus ? quam terribilia 
aspectu? Aliquem te ex barbatis illis, exemplum vetcris imperii, 
imaginem antiquitatis, columen Reipub. diceres intueri. Vestitus 
aspere, nustra hac purpura plebcia,& pene fusca. Capillo ita hor- 
rido, ut—tanta erat gravitas in oculo, tanta contractio frontis, ut 
illu supercilio Respub. tanquam Atlante coelum, niti videretur. 
[Pro Sext. S.] Quia tristem semper, quia laciturnum, quia sub- 
borridum atque incultum videbant, & quod erat eo nomine, ut 
iiigenerata familiae frugalitas videretur ; favebant—etenim animus 
ejus vultu, dagitia parietibus tegebantur—laudabat homo doctua 
Philosopbos uescio quos— Q.. Jacebat in suo Graecorura f(£ture& 
vino—Gr®ci stipati, quini in lectulis, sape plures. In Pis. 10.27. 

His utitur quasi prafectislibidinum suaruni: hi voiuptates om- 
nea vestigant at^ue odorautur : hi sunt cunditores instructoresque 
convivii, &c. Post red. in Sen. 6. 

Obrepisti ad hoi^ores errore hominum, commeiMlatione fumo- 
sarum imaginum, quarum simile nihil babes prater colorem. In 
Pis. 1. 
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head, found means, from the perquisites of his 
consulship, to buifd a much more magnificent pa¬ 
lace, than Lucullus himself had done*. No won¬ 
der then, that two such consuls, ready to sacrifice 
the empire itself to their lusts and pleasures, should 
barter away the safety and fortunes of a private se¬ 
nator, whose virtue was a standing reproof to them, 
and whose very presence gave sonit check to the 
freeiiidiilgeucc of their vices. 

Clodius, having gained the consuls, made his 
next attempt upon the people, by obliging them 
with several new laws, contrived chiefly for their 
advantage, which he now promulgated. First, that 
corn should be distributed, gratis, to the citizens. 
Secondly, that no magistrates should take the au¬ 
spices, or observe the heavens, Avhen the people 
were actually assembled on public business. Third- 
ly, that the old companies, or fraternities of the 
city, which the senate had abolished, should be 
revived, and new ones instituted. Fourthly, to 
please those also of higher rank, that the censors 
should not expel from the senate, or inflict any 
mark of infamy on any man, who was not first 
openly accused, and convicted of some crim'e, by 
their joint sentencef. These laws, though gene- 

* Alter unguentis aflfiuens, calamistrata coma, de^ptciens con- 
scios stuproruin—fcfellit nemincm—hominen emersum subito ex 
diuturnis tenebris lustrorum ac stuproruin—vino^ ganeis, lenoci- 
niis, adulteriisque cunfectum. Pro Sext. 9 . 

Cur ille gurges, heluatus tecum simul Rcipub. sanguinem, ad 
ccelum tamen extruxit villam iu Tusculano vviceribus serarii^ Prck 
Dom. 47 . 

t Vid. Orat. in Pis, 4. & notas Asconii. Dio, 1.S8. p. fi7* 
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rally agreeable, were highly unseasonal)le; tending 
to relax the public discipline, at a time when it 
wanted most to be reinforced : Cicero took them 
all to be levelled at himself, and contrived to pave 
the way to his ruin ; so that he provided his friend 
L. Ninnius, one of the tribunes, to put his nega¬ 
tive upon them ; especially on the law of frater¬ 
nities; which, "under color of incorporating those 
societies, gave Clodius an opportunity of gathering 
an army, and enlisting into his service all the scum 
and dregs of the city*. Dion Cassius says, that 
Clodius, fea/ing, lest this opposition should retard 
the effect of his other projects, persuaded Cicero, 
in an amicable conference, to withdraw his tribune, 
and give no interruption to his laws, upon a pro¬ 
mise and condition, that he would not make any 
attempt against him j : but we find, from Cicero’s 
account, that it was the advice of his friends 
which induced him to be quiet against his own 
judgment; because the laws themselves were po¬ 
pular, and did not personally affect him : though 
he blamed himself, soon afterwards, for his indo¬ 
lence, and expostulated with Atticus, for advising 
him to it; when he felt, to his cost, the advantage 
which Clodius had gained by itj. 

For the true design of all these laws was, to in¬ 
troduce only, with better grace, the grand plot of 

«. 

• Collegia, non ea solum, qua? Senatus sustulerat, restituta, 
«ed innnmerabilia qu.'silam nova ex omni fiece urbis ac servitiu 
cuncitata. In Pis. 

t Dio, 1. 38. p. 67. 

J. Nunquam e'-ses passusmlhi persuader!, utile nobis cssc legem 
de Collcgiis perferri. Ad Alt. 3. 15. 
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the play ; the banishment of Cicero: which was 
now directly attempted, by a special law, importing, 
that whoever had taken the life of a citizen, un¬ 
condemned, and without a trial, should be pro¬ 
hibited from fire and water*. Though Cicero was 
not named, yet he was marked out by the law : hi4 
crime was, the putting Catiline’s accomplices to 
death ; which, though not done by his single au¬ 
thority, but by a general vote of the senate, and 
after a solemn hearing and debate, was alledged to 
be illegal, and contrary to the liberties of the peo¬ 
ple. Cicero, finding himself thus reduced to the 
condition of a criminal, changerl his habit upon it, 
as it was usual in the case of a public impeach¬ 
ment ; and a])peared about the streets in a sordid or 
mourning gowm, to excite the compassion of his 
citizens; whilst Clodius, at the head of his mob, 
contrived to meet and insult him at every turn; re¬ 
proaching him for his cowardice and dejection, and 
throwing dirt and stones at hiinl. But Cicero 
soon gathered friends enough about him, to secure 
him from such insults; the whole body of the 
knights, and the young nobility, to the number of 
twenty thousand.]:, w’ith young Crassus at their 
head, who all changed their habit,' and perpetually 
attended him about the city, to implore the protec¬ 
tion and assistance of the people. 

• 

* Qui civem Romanura indemnatum perimisset, ei aqua & igni 
interdiceretur. Veil. Pat. 2. 45. 

t Plut. Cic. 

X Pro me prsesente senatus, hominumque viginti millia vestem 
mutaverunt. Post red. ad Quir. 3. 
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The city was now in great agitation, and every 
part of it engaged on one side or the other. The 
senate met in the Temple of Concord ; while Ci¬ 
cero’s friends assembled in the Capitol; whence all 
the knights and the young nobles went in their 
habit of mourning, to throw themselves at the feet 
of the consuls, and beg their interposition in Ci¬ 
cero’s favor. Piso kept his house that day, on 
purpose to avoid them; but Gabinius received them 
with intolerable rudeness, though their petition 
was seconded by the entreaties and tears of the 
whole senate: he treated Cicero’s character and 
consulship with the utmost derision, and repulsed 
the whole company, with threats and insults, for 
their fruitless pains to support a sinking cause. This 
raised great indignation in the assembly; where 
the tribune Ninnius, instead of being discouraged 
by the violence of the consul, made a motion, that 
the senate also should change their habit, with the 
rest of the city; which was agreed to, instantly, by 
an unanimous vote. Gabinius, enraged at this, 
flew out of the senate into the forum ; where he de¬ 
clared to the people, from the rostra, that men 
were mistaken to imagine, that the senate had any 
power in the Republic; that the knights should 
pay dear for that day’s work; when, in Cicero’s 
consulship, they kept guard in the Capitol, with 
their drawn ‘swords: and, that the hour was now 
come, when those, who lived at that time in fear, 
should revenge-themselves on their enemies: and, 
to confirm the truth of what he said, he banished 
Lfc Lamia, a Roman knight, two hundred mUea 
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from the city, for his distinguished zeal and acti¬ 
vity in Cicero’s service^; an act of power, which 
no consul before him had ever presumed to exert 
on any citizen; which was followed, presently, by 
an edict from both the consuls,* forbidding the se¬ 
nate to put their late vote in execution, and in¬ 
joining them to resume their ordinary dressf. “And 
“ where is there,” says Cicero, “ ii;^ all history, a 
“ more illustrious testimony, to the honor of any 
“ man, than that all the honest, by private incli* 
“ nation, and the senate, by a public decree, should 
“ chanjfe their habit for the sake of a single citi- 
“ zenj ?” 

But the resolution of changing his gown was too 
hasty and inconsiderate, and helped to precipitate 
his ruin. He was not named in the law, nor per- 

* Hie subito cum incredibilis in Capitulium multitudo ex tota 
urbe, cunctaque Italia convenisset, vestem mutandam omnes, me- 
que etiam omiii ratione, privatu cunsilio, quoniam publicis ducibus 
Hespub. careret, defendendum putarunt. Erat eodem tempore se> 
natus in tede Concordias,—cum Aens universus ordo cincinnalum 
Consulem orabat, nam alter iile horridus & severus domi se con- 
sulto teiiebat. Qua turn superbia coenum illud ac tabes amplissimt 
ordinis preces & clanssiinorum civium lacrymas repudiavit ? Mo 
ipsum ut contemsit helluo patriae ?—Vestris precibtisa latrone isto 
repudiatis, vir incredibili fide—L. Ninnius ad senatum de Repub. 
retulit. Senatusque frequens vestem pro mea salute mutandam 
censuit—Exanimatus cvolat e senatu—advocat concionem—errare 
homines, si etiam turn senatum aliquid in Rep; posse arbitrarentur. 
—Venisse tempus iis, qui in timore fuissent, ulciscendi se.—U 
Lamiam—in concione reiegavit, edixitque ut ab urbe abesset millia 
passuum ducenta—[Fro Sext. 11, 12, 13. it. post red. in Sen. 
5.] Quod ante id tempus civi Romano contigit ncmini. Epist. 
fam. 11. ifi. * 

+ Cum subito edicunt duo consules, ut ad suum vestitum sena* 
tores redirent. £p. fam. 11. 14. , 

t Quid enim quisquam potest ex omni memoriSr sumere illus- 
trius, quam pro uno cive & bonos omnes privato consensu, & luii-' 
rersum senatum publico consiliarautasse vestem?' lb. 12. 
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sonally affected by it: the terms of it were general, 
and seemingly just, reaching only to those, who 
liad taken the life of a citizen illegally. Whether 
this was his case, or not, was not yet the point in 
issue, but to be the subject of another trial; so 
that, by making himself a criminal, before his 
time, he shortened the trouble of his enemies, dis¬ 
couraged his friends, and made his case more despe¬ 
rate than he needed to have done: whereas, if he 
had taken the part of commending or slighting the 
law, as being wholly unconcerned in it ; and, when 
he came to be actually attacked by a second law, 
and brouglvt to a trial upon it, had stood resolutely 
upon his defence, he might have baftlcd the malice 
of his prosecutors, lie wai? sensible of his error, 
wlien it M as too late ; and oft reproaches Atticus, 
that, being a standcr-by, and less heated in the 
game than himself, he w ould suffer him to make such 
blunders'*'^ 

As the other consul, Piso, had not yet, explicitly, 
declared himself, so Cicero, accompanied by his 
son-in-law, who was his near kinsman, took occa¬ 
sion to make him a visit, in iiopcs to move him to 
espouse his cause, and support the authority of the 
senate. They went to him about eleven in the 
morning, and found him, tis Cicero afterwards told 


* Nam prior lex nos nihil laedehat: quam si, nt est promulgata 
laudarc voluisseinuS, aut, ut crat negligcnda, negligcre, nocere 
omnino nobis non potuisset. Hie mihi primum'immm consilium 
defuit; sed etiam obfuit. Ca'ci, caeci, inquam, fuimus in vestitu 
mutandn, in popult^ rogando. Quod, nisi, nominaum rnecum agi 
-ccpptum esset, perniciosiim fiiit.—Me, meos meis tradidi ininaicis, 
-inspccUinte 6c lacente te; qui, si non plus ingenio valebas quayi 
ego, cciteliracbas minus. Ad Att. 3. J5. 
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th^ senate, coming out from a little, dirty hovel, 
fresh from the last night’s debauch, witli his slip¬ 
pers on, his head muffled, and his breath so strong 
of wine, that they could hardly bear the scent of 
it: he excused his dress, an(^ smell of wine, on 
the account of his ill health; for which he was 
obliged, he said, to take some vinous medicines; 
but he kept them standing all the while, in that 
filthy place, till they had finished their business. 
As soon as Cicero entered into the affair, he frankly 
told them, that Gabinius was so miserably poor, 
as not to be able to shew his head; and must be 
utterly ruined, if he could not procure some rich 
province ; that he had hopes of one from Clodius, 
but despaired of any thing from the senate; that, 
for his own part, it was his business to humor him, 
on this occasion, as Cicero had humored his col¬ 
league in his consulship; and that there was no 
reason to implore the help of the consuls, since it 
was every man’s duty to look to himself*: which 
was all that they could get from him. 

Clodius, all the while, was not idle, but pushed 
on his la\v wdth great vigor; and, calling the people 
into the Flaminiaii circus, summoned thither also 
the young nobles and the knights, who were so 
busy in Cicero s cause, to give an account of their 
conduct to that assembly : but, as soon as they 
appeared, he ordered his slaves and mercenaries to 

* Egere—^Gabinium; sine provindastare non posse: spent ha¬ 
bere a tribuno pleb.—a senaiu quidein despprasse: hujus te cupi- 
ditati obsequi, sicut ego fecissein in collega meo : nihil es&c quod 
prsesidium consulum implorarem ; sibi quemque consulere opor- 
tere, ficc. In Pis. (>, 
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fall upon them with drawn swords, and vollies‘of 
stones, in so rude a manner, that Hortensius waS 
almost killed, and Vibienus, another senator, so 
desperately hurt, that he died, soon after, of his 
wounds*. Here hC produced the two consuls, to 
deliver their sentiments to the people, on the merit 
of Cicero's consulship; when Gabinius declared, 
with great gravity, that he utterly condemned the 
putting citizens to death without a trial: Piso 
only said, that he had always been on the merciful 
side, and had a great aversion to crueltyf. The 
reason of holding this assembly in the Flaminian 
circus, without the gates of Rome, was to give 
Caesar an opportunity of assisting at it, who, 
being now invested with a military command, 
could not appear within the walls. Caesar, there¬ 
fore, being called upon, after the consuls, to de¬ 
liver his mind, on the same question, declared, that 
the proceedings against Lentulus, and the rest, 
were irregular and illegal: but that he could not 
approve the design of punishing any body for 
them: that all the world knew his sense of the mat- 


* Qui ftdesse nobilissimos adolescentcs, honestissimos equites 
llomanos dcprecatores me® salutis jus'-erit; eosque operarum sua- 
nim gladijs & lapidibus objecerit. ProSext. 12. 

Vidi hunc ipsum llortensium, lumen & ornamentum Reipub. 
pene interfici servorum manu—qua in turbaC. Vibienus, senator, 
vir optimus, cum hoc cum esset una, ita est mulctatus, ut vitana 
amiserit. Pro Mil. 14. 

*+ Pressavoce & temulenta, quod in cives indemnatus esset ani- 
onadversuni, id sibi dixit gravis auctor veheinentissiiue displicere. 
Post red. in Sen. 6'. , 

Cum rases intermgatus quid sentires de consulatu meo, re- 
spoudes, crudelitatem tibi non placere. In Pis. 6. Te sempor 
‘inisericordem fuisse. Post red. in Sen. 7. 
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ter, and that he had given his vote against taking 
away their lives; yet he did not think it right to 
propound a law, at this time, about things that were 
so long past*. This answer was-artful, and agree¬ 
able to the part which he was then acting; for while 
it confirmed the foundation of Clodius’s law, it 
c-arried a shew of moderation toward^ Cicero; or, 
as an ingenious writer expresss it, ** left appear- 
■ “ ances only to the one, but did real service to the 
“ othei’i*.” 

In this same assembly, Clodius got a new law 
likewise enacted, that made a great alteration in the 
constitution of the Republic; viz. the repeal of the 
yElian and Fusian laws ;• by which the people were 
left at liberty to transact all public business, even 
on the days called Fasti, without being liable to be 
obstructed by the magistrates, on any pretence 
whatsoever^. The two laws, now repealed, had 
been in force about a hundred years§; and made 
it unlawful to act any thing >rith the people, while 
the augurs or consuls wefe observing the heavens, 

* Dio, I. 38. p. 69 . + Exil.deCic. p. 133. 

X Iisdem consulibus sedentibus atque inspectantibus lata lex 
est, ne auspicia Yalerent, ne quis obnunciaret, ne quis legi intcr- 
cederet; ut omnibus fastis diebus legem ferre Jiceret: ut lex .<E!ia, 
lex Fusia ne valeret. Qua una rogatione quis non intelligat, uni- 
versam Rempubltcam esse de’etun ? [Pro. Sext. 15.] Sustulit duas 
leges, ^iiam & Fusiam, maxime lieipub. salutarcs. De Harusp, 

resp. 27 . , 

The Dies Fasti were the days on which the courts of law were 
opeo, and the praetors sat to bear causes, which were marked for 
that purpose in the calendars: but, before this Clo^ian law, it was 
not allowed to transact any business upon them with the people, 

§ Centum prope annrs legem i£liam 6c Fusiam tenueramus. In 
Pis, $. 

VoL. I. A a 
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and taking the auspices. This wi.se constitution 
was the main support of the aristocratieal interest, 
and a perpetual curb to the petulance of factious 
tribunes, whose chief opportunity of doing mischief 
lay in their power of obtruding dangerous laws 
upon the city, by their credit with the populace. 
Cicero, therefore, frecpiently laments the loss of 
these two laws, as fatal to the Uepiiblic; he calls 
them, the most sacred and salutary laws of the 
state ; the fences of their civil peace and quiet; the 
very walls and bulwarks of the Republic ; vdiich 
had held out against the fierceness of the Gracchi,* 
the audaciousness of Saturninus ; the mobs of Dru- 
8US ; the bloodshed of Cinna; the arms of Sylla* ; 
to be abolished, at last, by the violence of this 
worthless tribune. 

Pompey, who had hitherto been giving Cicero 
the strongest assurances of his friendship, and been 
frequent and open in his visits to him, began now, 
as the plot ripened towards a crisis, to grow cool 
and reserved ; while the Clodian faction, fearing 
lest he might be induced, at last, to protect him, 
were employing all their arts to infuse jealousies 
and suspicions into him, of a design against him 
from Cicero. They posted some of their conlidcnts 
at Cicero s house, to watch his coming thither, and 
to admonish him, by whispers and billets put into 
his hand^, to be cautious of venturing himself there, 

^ Deinde ainctissimas It'ges, /Eliam & Fusiam, qu£E in Grac- 
choruin ferocitate, Ik in audacia Saturnini, & in colluvionc Drusi, 
6c in cruore Cinnann, etiam inter Syllana anna vi.xerunt, solus 
conculcaris ac pro nihilo putaris. In Valin. 9 . Propugnacula 
murique tranquillitatis 6c otii. In Pi^, 4 . 
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and to take better care of his life; which Avas in¬ 
culcated to him, likcAvise, so .strongly at home, by 
perpetual letters and messages, from pretended 
friends, that he thoiiglit lit to^^ithdraAV himself 
from the city, to his house on the Alban hill=*^. It 
cannot be imagined, that he could entertain any 
real apprehension of Cicero ; both Cicero’s charac¬ 
ter, and his OAvn, make tliat incredible: but if he 
had conceived any, it was not, as Cicero says, 
against him, but against the common enemies of 
them both, lest they might possibly attepipt some- 
Avhat in Cicero’s name; and, by the opportunity of 
charging it upon Cicero, hope to get rid of them 
both at the same timet Ihit the most probable 
conjecture is, that, being obliged, by his engage¬ 
ments Avith Csesar, to desert Cicero, and suffer him 
to be driven out of the city, he Avas Av illing to hu¬ 
mor these insinuations, as giving the most plausible 
pretext of excusing his perfidy. 

But Cicero had still Avith him, not only all the 
best, but much the greatest part of the city; de¬ 
termined to run all hazards, and expose their Hats 
for his safety !' i more than a match for all 

* Cum iidem ilium, ut me metuerot, me caveret, monuerunt; 
iidem me, mihi ilium uni esse iuiniicissimuin, dicerent.—Pr. Dom. 
XL 

Quern—domi mcae cerii homines ad earn rem comp^iti monue¬ 
runt, ut csset caution ejusqiie vitm a me insidias apud me domi 
positas esse dixerunt: atque hanc ei suspicionem alii litteris mit- 
tendis, alii nupciis, alii coram ipsi eKcitaverunt, ut^ille, cum a me 
certe nihil timeret, ab illis, ne quid meo nomine raolire'ntur, caven> 
dum putaret. Pro Sext. 18. 

t Si ego in causa tarn bona, tanto studio senatus, consensu tam 

A a 2 
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the strength of Clodiiis and the consuls, if the tri¬ 
umvirate only would stand neuter. Before things 
came, therefore, to extremity, he thought it ad¬ 
visable to press .Pompcy, in such a manner, as to 
know, for certain, wliat he had to expect from 
him: some of his chief friends undertook this task; 
Lucullus, Twquatus, Lentulus, &e. who, with a 
numerous attendance of citizens, went to find him 
at his Alban villa, and to intercede with him, not 
to desert the fortunes of his old friend. He received 
them civilly, though coldly ; referring them’wholly 
to the consuls, and declaring, that he, being only 
a private man, could not pretend to take the field 
against an armed tribune, \\dthout a public autho¬ 
rity ; but if the consuls, by a decree of the senate, 
would enter into the affair, he w’ould presently 
arm himself in their defence*. With this answer 
they addressed themselves again-to the consuls, 
but with no better success than before : Gabi¬ 
nius treated them rudely ; but Piso calmly told 
them, that he was not so stout a consul, as Tor- 
quatus and Cicero had been; that there was no 
need of arms, or fighting ; that Cicero might save 
the Republic a second time, if he pleased, by with¬ 
drawing himself; for, if he staid, it would cost an 
infinite quantity of civil blood ; and, in short, that 

incredibili bonorum omnium, tarn purato, toUt denique Italia ad 
omnem conti'ntionem expedita. Ib, l6'. 

* Noniie ad te L. Lent ulus, L. Torquatus, M. Lucullqs venit ? 
Qui omnes ad effm muhiqxn; mortales oratum in Albaiuim obsecra- 
tumque vcneraiU, ne meas fortunas descreret, cum Reipub. fortu- 
nis coojunctas.—So contra ermatum tribunum pleb. sine consilio 
publico dccertare nolle : Consulibus ex senatus consulto Rempub. 
defendentibus, se arma sumpturuiii. In Pis. 31. 
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neither he, nor his colleague, nor his son-in-law, 
CiEsar, would relinquish the party of the tribune*. 

After this repulse, Cicero resolved to make his 
last effort on Pompey, by thro\^ing himself’ in per¬ 
son, at his feet. Plutarch tell» us, that Pompey 
slipt out at a back door, and would not see him : 
but it is certain, from Cicero’s account, that he was 
admitted to an audience; and when he began to 
press, and even supplicate him, in a manner the 
most affecting, that Pompey flatly lef’uscd to help 
him; alledging, in excuse of himself, the necessity, 
which he was under, of acting nothing against the 
will of Caesarf. This experiment convinced Ci¬ 
cero, that he had a much greater power to contend 
with, than what had yet appeared in sight: he called, 
therefore, a council of his friends, with intent to 
take his final resolution, agreeably to their advice. 
The question was, AVhether it was best to stay, 
and defend himself by force; or to save the effu¬ 
sion of blood, by retreating, till the storm should 
blow over? Lucullus advised the first; but Cato, 
and above all Ilortensius, warmly urged the last; 
which, concurring also with Altieus's advice, as well 
as the fears and* entreaties of all his own famil}', 


Quid, infelix, responderis?—^Te non esse tarn fortem, quam 
ipse Turquatus in coiisulatu »ut ego : aihil opus esse annis, 

nihil cootencione: me posse iteruiu Hempub. servare, ‘'i ct‘s^issl*m ; 
infiuitam csedein fore, si restitissein. Deiiide ad (vcircinuin, nc' 
que se, neque generum, neque collegam suum tnbuno pleb. dci'u- 
turum. Ib. 

+ Is, qui nos sibi quondam ad pedes stratos Vie sublevabat qui- 
dem, qui se nihil contra hujus voluntatem facere p >ssc aiobat. Ad 
Atf. 10. 4. 
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% 

made him resolvT to (|uit the lield to his enemies, 

and submit to a voluntarv exile*. 

%> 

A little before his retreat, lie took a small statue 
of Minerva, which Jiad long been reverenced in his 
family, as a kind/jf tutelar deity, and carrying it to 
the Cajiitol, placed it in the teinjile of Jupiter, under 
the title of Minerva, tlie guardian of the cityf. His 
view might possibly be to signify, that, after he had 
done all which human piudencc could contrive, for 
the defence of the Republic, he was now forced to 
give it uj) to the protection of the gods; since no¬ 
thing less titan the interposition of some deity could 
preserve it from ruin; or rather, as he himself seems 
to intimate, in the uncertain issue of his flight, and 
the plunder of liis goods, which was likely to ensue, 
he had a mind to preser^■e tliis sacred image, in the 
most conspicuous part of the city, as a monument of 
his services, v hieh would natunilly excite an affec¬ 
tionate remenihrance of him in the people, by letting 
them see, that his heart was still there, where he had 
deposited his gods. After this act, he withdiew 
liiniself, in the night, escorted by a numerous guard 
of friends, who, after a day's journey or two, left 
him, with great expressions of tenderness, to pursue 
his way towards Si'eily; which he proposed for the 
place of his residence, and where, for his eminent 
services to the island, he assured himself of a kind 
reception apd safe retreat. 

t • 

* Lacrymie meorum me ad murtem ire prohibuerunt. Ib. 4>. 
Plut. in Cic. • 

t Nos, qui illam custodera urbis, omnibus ereptis nostris rebus 
ac perditis, violari ab impiis passi noD sumus, eamque ex nostra 
dumo ill ipsius patris domum detuliinus, De Leg. 2. 17. 
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XH E wretched alternative to which Cicero was re¬ 
el need, of losing either his country or his life, is 
sufficient to confute all the cavils of those, who, 
fiom a hint or two in his writings, obscurely 
thrown out, and not well understood, are so for¬ 
ward to charge him with the levity of temporizing, 
or selling himself for any bribe, whioh could feed 
liis vanity ; for nothing is more evident, than that 
he might not only have avoided this storm, but 
obtained whatever honors he pleased, by entering 
into the measures of the triumvirate, and leiilding 
his authority to the support of their power ; and 
that the only thing, wdiich provoked Csesar to 
bring this calamity upon him, w'as, to see all his 
offers slighted, and his frieiidfehip utterly rejected 
by him*. This he expressly declares to the senate, 
w ho were conscious of the truth of it; that Caesar 
had tried all means to induce him to take part in 
the acts of his consulship ; had offered him com¬ 
missions and lieutenancies, of what kind and with 
what privileges he should desire; to make him even 
a fourth in the alliance of the three, and to hold him 
in the same rank of friendship with Rompey him¬ 
self. “ All wdiich I refused,” says he, “ not out of 

• 

Hoc sibi contraxisse videbatur Cicero, quod inter xx. viros 
dividendo agro Cantpano esse noluisset. Veil. Pat. 2. 45. Ad 
Att. 
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“ slight to Cicsar, but constancy to my principles; 
“ and because 1 thought the acceptance of them 
‘‘ unbecoming the character which I sustained; 
“ how wisely, I will not dispute ; but am sure, that 
“ it was firmly and bravely; when, instead of 
“ baffling the malice of my enemies, as I could 
“ easily have done, by that help, I chose to suf- 
“ fer any violence, rather than to desert your in- 
“ terest, and descend from my own rank*.” 

Cassar continued at Rome, till lie saw Cicero 
driven out of it; but had no sooner laid down his 
consulship, ,thau he began to be attacked and af¬ 
fronted himself, by two rif the new prajtors, L. 
Domitius and C. Memmius; who called in ques¬ 
tion the validity of his acts, anil made several ef- 
forts, in the senate, to get them annulled by pub¬ 
lic authority. Hut the senate had no stomach to 
meddle with an affair so delicate; so that the whole 
ended in some fruitless debates and altercations ; 
and Cajsar, to prevent all attempts of that kind, 
in his absence, took care always, by force of 
bribes, to secure the leading magistrates to his in¬ 
terests ; and so went off to his province of Gaulf, 

* Consul egit eas res, quaruin me participem esse voluit.— Me 
file ut Quinquoviriitum acciperciTi rogavit; me in tribus &ibi con- 
junctissimis Consularibus esse vuluit; inihi Icgatiouem, quam vcl- 
Jein, quanto cum hoiiore vellem, dctulit. Quse ego non ingrato 
anliuu, sed obstinationc quadam sentontiac repudiavi, &c. 13c 

Prov. Cods. 17« 

f Functus Consulatu, C. Meminio, I.. Domitio Prastoribus, de 
supenoris anni actis refertntibus, Cognitionem Senatuidetulit; nec 
illo suscipiente, trtduoquc per irritus altercationes absumptu, in 
provinciam abiit—ad securitatem igilur posteri temporis in magno 
negotio habuit obligtre semper annuos magistratus, & e petitori- 
bus non alios adjuvare, aut ad lionorcm pati pervenire, quam qui 
sibi recepissent propugnaturosabseotiam suam—Sueton. J. Ciss^. 
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But as this unexpected opposition gave some little 
ruffle to the triumvirate, so it served them, as an 
additional excuse for their behaviour towards Ci¬ 
cero ; alledging, that their own dangers were 
nearer to them than other people’s, and that they 
were obliged, for their own security, not to ir¬ 
ritate so popular a tribune as Clodius*. 

As soon as it was known that Cicero was gone, 
Clodius filled the forum with his band of slaves 
and incendiaries, and published a second law, to 
the Roman people, as he called them, though 
there was not one honest citizen, or man of credit, 
amongst themf. The law, as we may gather from 
the scattered passages of it, was conceived in the 
following terms. 

Whereas ]M. T. Cicero has put Roman citizens 
to death, unheard and uncondeinned ; and for that 
cud forged the authority and decree of the senate: 
may it please you to ordain, that he be interdicted 
from fire and water: that no body presume to har¬ 
bour or receive him, on pain of death: and that 
whoever shall move, speak, vote, or take any step 
towards recalling him, he shall be treated as a 
public enemy; unless those should first be recalled 
to life, whom Cicero unlawfully put to deathj. 

* lili autem aliqao turn timorc perterriti, quod acta ilia, atque 
oiniies res aoni superioris labefactari a Pretoribus, intirmari a Se- 
natu, atque principibus civitatis putabant, Tribunutn popularem 
a se alienare oolebant, suaque sibi propirora peficula esse, quam 
mea, loquebantur, Pro Sext. 18 . 

t Non denique suffragii Latorem in istati^ proseriptione quen- 
quaro, nisi furem ac sicarlum reperire potuisti. Pro Dorn. 18 . 

I V'id. Pro Dom. 1'8, 19 , 20. Post red. in Sen, 2, x. 
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The law was drawn by Scxt. Clodiiis, the kins¬ 
man and piiine minister of the tribune; thougli 
Vatinius also laid some claim to it, and was the 
only one, of senatorian rank, who openly approved 
it*. It was esseiitially null and invalid, both 
for the mgitter and the form: for, in the first place, 
it was not properly a law, but nhat they called a 
privilege, or aivaet, to inflict penalties on a parti¬ 
cular citizen by name, without any previous trial; 
which was expressly prohibited by the most sacred 
and fundamental constitutions of the Republict. 
Secondly, the terms of it were so absurd, that they 
annulled themselves; for it enacted, not that Ci¬ 
cero may or should be, but that he be inter¬ 
dicted ; which >vas impossibfe ; since no power on 
earth, says Cicero, can make a thing to be done, 
before it be doncj:. Thirdly, the penal clause be¬ 
ing grounded on a suggestion notoriously false, 
tljat Cicero had forged the decrees of the senate, 

* Urine tibi Ifgpin S, Clodius scripsit—hoinini egentissimo ac 
facinorosissimu S. Clodio, socio lui sanguinis.—Hoc tu scriptorc, 
hoc consiliano, hoc ministro—-Rempub. perdidisti. Pro Duin. 
2. \. IS. Hie unus orditiis nostri discessu incu—palam exsultavit 
—Pro Scxt. O-l*. 

-t Vetant leges sacratas, vetant XH. tabulas leges ]>rivatis ho- 
miiiibus irrogari. Id cst enim Priviiegiuin. Pro Dom. 17. 

J X iutulit ut inlerdicatur sod ut interdictum sit.—Sextenos- 
ter, bona venia, qiioniaiu Jam dialccticus es—quod factum non est, 
tit sit fcictum, ferri ad popuUim, aut verbis ulhs saiiciri, aut siiffra- 
giis confirmari potest ? ib. 18. Quid si iis verbis scripta cst ista 
proscriptio, ut se lp‘>a dibsolvat ? ib. 1<>. 

N. R. The distinction here intimated between interdicatur, and 
intcrdictum sit, deserves the attention of all grammarians. They 
are commonly used ifidiflFerently, as terms wholly equivalent; yet, 
according to Cicero’s criticism, the one, we sec, makes the sensa 
absurd, where the other is just and proper. 
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it could not possibly stand, for want of a founda¬ 
tion*. Lastly, though it provided tlrat no body 
should harbour him, yet it had not ordered him to be 
expelled, or enjoined him to cpiit the cityf. It was 
the custom, in all laws made the tribes, to in¬ 
sert the name of the tribe, which was first called 
to vote, and of the man, who first voted in it for 
the law; that he might be transmitted down 'with 
the law itself, as the principal espouser and pro¬ 
moter of itj. This honor was given to one Sedu- 
lius, a mean, obscure fellow, without any settled 
habitation, who yet, afterwards, declared, that he 
was not in Rome at the time, and knew nothing 
at all of the matter^: which gave Cicero occasion 
to observe, when he was reproaching Clodius with 
this act, that Sedulius might easily be the first voter, 
who, for want of a lodging, used to lie all night 
in the forum; but it was strange, that when he 
was driven to the necessity of forging a leader, he 
should not be able to find a more reputable one§. 

Est enim, quod M. Tullius falsum Senatus consuUum rctu* 
lerit, hi igitur retulit falsum Senatus consultum, turn cst rogatio : 
!ii non retulit, nulla est. Pro Dom. 15 . 

t Tulisii de me nc redperer, non ut exirem—poena est, qui re- 
ceperit; quam omnes neglexerunt; ejectio nulla est, Ib. 20. 

t Tribus Sergia principium fuit: pro -Tribu, Sextus L. F. 
Varro primus scivit. This was the form, as appears from frag> 
ments of the old laws. Vid. Froniin. de Aquaed.—Fragment. Ee- 
gis Tboriac, apub rei agrar. Scriptores. Liv. 9 . 38. 

§ Seduiio principe, qui se illo die confirmat Romae non fuisse. 
Quod si non fuit, quid te audacius, qui in ejus*Domen indderis ? 
Quid desperatius, qui ne ementiendo quideni potueris auctorem 
adiimbrare meliorera ? Sin autem is primus sdvit, quod facile 
potuit, propter inopiam tecti in foro pernoc/aiis. Pro Dcjui. 
Quam Sedulius se negat scivi.sse. Ib. 31. 
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With this law against Cicero, there was another 
published, at the same time, which, according to 
the stipulation already mentioned, was to be the 
pay and price for it; to grant to the two consuls 
the provinces above specified, Avith a provision of 
whatever troops and money they thought fit*. 
Both the laws passed without opposition; and Clo- 
dius lost no time in putting the first of them in ex¬ 
ecution ; but tell to work, immediately, in plunder¬ 
ing, burning, and demolishing Cicero’s houses, 
both in the citv and the country. The best part 
of his goods were divided between the two con¬ 
suls ; tlie marble columns' of his palatine house 
were carried publicly to Pisojs father-in-law; and 
the rich furniture of his Tusculan villa, to his 
neighbour Gabinius; who removed even the trees 
of his plantations into his own grounds'f': and, to 
make the loss of his house in Rome irretrievable, 
Clodius consecrated the area, on which it stood, 
to the perjjetual service of religion, and built a 
temple upon it to the goddess liberty j. 

* Ut proviiH'ias acciperent, quas ipsi vellent: exercitum & pe- 
cuniam quaiitani vellcnt. Pro Sext. x. in Pison. l6. Illo ipso die 
—inihi Ht'iquc pub. pernicies, Gabinio k Pisoiii provincia rogata 
€st. Pro Sext. 24. 

t Uno eodemcjuc tempore domus mca diripiebatur, ardebat: 
bona ad vicinum cousulem de Palutiode Tusculano ad item al- 
teruia vicinum consulem deferebantur. l*c.st. red. in Sen. 7. 

Cum domus in Palatio, villa in Tusculano, dltera ad alterum 
consulem transfesebatur, coluinnae marmorem ex aedibus meis, in- 
spectante populo Romano, ad socerum consulis portabantur: in 
fundum autem vicini cunsulis non instiumeniuni, uut ornamenta 
villtP, sed etiam arbunss transi'erebantur. Pro Dorn. 24. 

I Cum suis dicat se nianibus domum civis optimi evertisse, & 
cam iisdem manibus consccrassc. lb. 40. 
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While Cicero's house was in flames, the two con¬ 
suls, with all their seditious crew around them, 
were publicly feasting and congratulating each 
other for their victory, and for having revenged 
the death of their old friends on the head of Cice¬ 
ro : where, in the gaiety of their hearts, Gahinius 
openly bragged, that he had always been the. favo¬ 
rite of Catiline; and Piso, that h« was cousin, to 
Cethegiis*. Clodius, in the mean while, not ctm- 
tent with exerting his vengeance only on Cicero’a 
houses, pursued his wife and children with the 
same fury: and made several attempts to get young 
Cicero, the son, into his hands, tlien about six 
years old, with an ^intent to kill himf: but the 
child was carefully guarded by the friends of the 
family, and removed from the reach of his malice. 
Terentia had taken sanctuary in the temple of Ves¬ 
ta, but was dragged out of it forcibly, by his or¬ 
ders, to the public office, or tribunal, where he was 
sitting, to be examined, about the concealment of 
her husband’s effects; but, being a woman of sin.- 
gular spirit and resolution, she bore all his insults; 
with a masculine couragej. 

* Domus ardebat in Palatio—Consules epulabantur, & in con- 
juratorum gratulatione versabantur; cum alter se Catilinm delici- 
as, alter Cethegi consohrinum fuisse diceret. Pro Dom. 24t. ia 
Pison. XL Pro Sext. S-J-. 

t V^exabatur uxor mea: libvri ad iiecem quafebantur. Pro 
Sext. 24. 

Quid VOS uxor mea misera violarat ? Quam%exavtstis raptavisx 
tis—quid mea filia ?—Quid parvus filius ?—Quid fecerat, quod 
eum toties per insidias interficere voluistis ?—^Fro Dora, 23. 

t A tc quidem omnia fieri fortissime, at^ue araantissirae video; 
nec miror; nara ad me P. Valerius—scripsit id quod ego raaximo 
cum fietu iegi, quemadmqdum a Vests ad tabulam Valeriank due-, 
ta esses. £p. Pam. 14. 2. 
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Blit while Cloclius seemed to aim at nothing, in 
this affair, but the gratification of his revenge, he 
was carrying on a private interest, at the same time, 
which he had much at heart. The liouse, in which 
he himself lived, was contiguous to a part of Cice¬ 
ro's ground; which, being now laid open, made 
that side of the Palatine hill the most airv and de- 
sirable sitnationdn Rome : his intention, therefore, 
M’as, by the purchase of another house, which stood 
next to him, to make the whole area his ow n, with 
the benefit of the fine portico and temple annexed : 
so that he had no sooner demolished Cicero’s house, 
than he began to treat with the owner of the next, 
Q. Seius Postumus, a Roman knight, who abso¬ 
lutely refused to sell it, and declared, that Clodius, 
of all men, should never have it, while he lived : 
Clodius threatened to obstruct his windovi's; but 
finding that neither his threats, nor offers availed 
any thing, he contrived to get the knight poison¬ 
ed ; and so bought the house, after his death, at 
the sale of his effects, by outbidding all who offered 
for it. His next step was to secure the remaining 
part of Cicero’s area, which was not included in the 
consecration, and was now also exposed, by his di¬ 
rection, to a public auction; but as it was not easy 
to find any citizen whp would bid for it, and he 
did not care to buy it in his own name, he was 
forced to provide an obscure, needy fellow, called 
Scato, to purchase it for him, and, by that means, 
became master of the most spacious habitation in 
all the city*. 

• Ipse cum loci illius, cum adiura cupiditate flagraret. Prei 
pom. 41. 
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This dcsolfition of Cicero’s fortunes at home, and 
the misery which lie suffered abroad, in being de¬ 
prived of every thing, that was dear to him, soon* 
made him repent of the resolution of his fliglit; 
which he ascribes to the envy and treachery of his 
counsellors, who, taking.the advantage of his fears, 
and the perplexity which he was under, pushed 
him to an act both ruinous and inglorious. This 
he chiefly charges on Ilortensius; and though he 
forbears to name him to Atticus, on account of the 
strict friendship between theni) yet he accuses him, 
very freely, to his brother Quintus, of coming 
every day, insidiously, to his house, and, with the 
greatest professions of zeal and affection, perpetu¬ 
ally insinuating, to his hopes and fears, that, by 
giving way to the present rage, he could not fail 
of being recalled, with glory, in three days time*. 
Ilortensius m hs particularly intimate, at this time. 


IMonumentutn istc, nunquam aut religionctn ullani excogitavit: 
habiiare iaxe & magni^ce voiuit: duasque & inagnas & nobile^ 
domub coiiijungeie, Kodem puncto temporis quo meus discessu^ 
isti causum civdis eripuit, a Q. Seio contendit, ut domum sibi ven- 
deret. Cum illc id negaret, primo se luminibus cjus esse obstruL- 
turum minabatur. Aflirmabat Postumus, se vivo, donium suam 
istius nunquam fuluram. Acutus adulesccns ex istius sermone 
tellexit, quid fieri oporteret. Hominem veneno apertissime sus- 
tulit. Emit domuni, licitatoribus defatigatjs—in Palatio pulclior- 
rimu prospectu porticum curn conclavibus pavimentatam trecen- 
tum pedum coucupierat; amplissimum peristj/lum, facile ut omnit> 
um domes dc laxitatc & dignitate superaret: & homo religiosus, 
cum cedes meas idem emcret & venderet, tamen illis tantis tenebris, 
non ausus est suum nomen emptioni ascribei^. Posuit scilicet 
Scatoiiem ilium. Pro Dom. 44. 

At in iis mdibus, quas tu Q. Seio Equite Romano—per (e aper¬ 
tissime interfecto, tones. De Harusp. respttn. 14. 

* Me summa simulatione amoris, summaque assiduitate quoti- 
' cliana sceleratissime, insidiosissimequa tractavit, adjuncto ctUi^ 

Q 
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with Ponipey; and might, possibly, be employed 
to urge Cicero to this step, in order to save Pom- 
*pey the disgrace of being forced to act againsthim 
with a high Imnd. But let that be as it will, it 
was Pompey’s concluct which shocked Cicero the 
most: not for its being contrary to his oaths, 
which the ambitious cau easily dispense with, but 
to his interest,r which they never neglect, but 
through weakness. The consideration of vdiat 
>vas useful to Pompey, made him depend on his as¬ 
sistance* : he could have guarded against his 
treachery, but could not suspect him of the folly, 
of gnnng himself entirely up to Caesar, who was the 
principal mover and director of the whole affair. 

In this ruffled and querulous state of his mind, 
stung with the recollection of his own mistakes, 
and tJie perfidy of his friends, he frequently la¬ 
ments, that he had not tried the fate of arms, 
and resolved either to conquer bravely, or fall 
honorably: which he dwells so much upon, in his 
letters, as to seem persuaded, that it would have 
been his wisest course. But this is a pro¬ 
blem not easy to be solved ; it is certain, that 
his enemies were using all arts, to urge him to the 

Arrio, quorum ego consiliis, proinissis, prseceptis destitutus, in 
haiic calamitatem incidi. Ad. Quint. Fr. 1.3. 

Saspe triduo sujnmacum gloria dicebar esse rediturus. Jb. 4. 

* Sed si-quisquam fuisset, qui me Pompeii minus liberali respon- 
so perterritum, a tmrpissimo consilio revocaret. Ad Att. 3. 15. 

Mulia, quos mentem exturbarenl meam : subita defectio Pom¬ 
peii. Ad Quin. Fr. 1. 4. 

Nullum e>t ineum’f«eccatum, nisi quod iiscredidi, a quibus ne- 
fM puia)raii!i esse me decipi, aut etiani quibus ne id expedire qui- 
flem iarb>trabar. lb. 
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resolution of retreating; as if they apprehended the 
consequences of his stay; and that the real aim of 
the triumvirate was, not to destroy, but to humble 
him: yet, it is no less certain, that all resistance 
must have been vain^ if they fiad found it neces^ 
sary to exert their strength against him j and that 
they had already proceeded too far, to suffer him 
to remain in the cityj in defiance of them; and if 
their power had been actually employed to drive 
him away, his return must have been the more des¬ 
perate, and they the more interested to keep him 
Out; so that it seems to haVe been his most pru¬ 
dent part, and the most agreeable to his characteiv. 
to yield, as he did, to .the necessity of the timesi 
But we have a full account of the motives of his 
retreat, in the speeches, which he made after his 
return, both to the senate and the people, “ When 
“ I saw the senate,” says he, ** deprived of its lead- 
“ ers ; myself partly pushed, and partly betrayed 
** by the magistrates, the slaves enrolled by name# 
under the color of fraternities ; the remains of 
Catiline’s forces brought again into the field, un- 
“ der their old chiefs; the knights terrified with 
*** proscriptions; the corporate towns with military 
“ execution; and all with death and destruction | 
“ I could still have defended myself by arms j and 
“ was advised to it by my brave friends, nor did t 
want that same courage, which youdiad all seen 
** me exert on other occasions; but when I sa\Vj at 
“ the same time, that, if I conquered my present 
** enemy, there were many more behind, whom I 
“ had still to conquer; that, if I happened to bi 
VoL. t B b 
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“ conquered, many honest men would fall both 
“ with me and after me; that there were people 
“ enough ready to revenge the tribune’s bloody 
“ while the punishment of mine would be left to 
‘‘ the forms of a trial and to posterity; I resolved 

not to employ force in defending my private 
“ safety, after I had defended that of the public 
“without it;'and \eas willing, that honest men 
“ should rather lament the ruin of my fortunes, 
“ than make their own desperate, by adhering to 
“ me: and if, after all, I had fallen alone, that 
“ would haye been dishonourable to myself; if 
“ amidst the slaughter of my citizens, fatal to the 
“ Republic*.” 

In another speech ; “ If in so good a cause,” say.s 
he, “ supported with such zeal by the senate; by the 
“ concurrence of all honest men; by the ready help 
“ of all Italy ; I had given way to the rage of ades- 
“ picable tribune, or feared the levity of two con* 
“ temptible consuls, I must own myself to have been 
“ a coward, without heart or )icad—but there were 
“ other things which moved me. That fury Clodius 
“ was perpetually proclaiming in his harangues, 
“ that what he did against me, was done by the 
“ authority of Pompey, Crassus and Ciesar—that 
“ these three were his counsellors in the cabinet, 
“ his leaders in the field; one of whom had an ar* 
“ my alreatly in Italy, and the other two could raise 
“ one whenever they pleased. What then ? Was it 
“.my part to fcgard the vain brags of an enemy, 
“ falsely thrown out against those eminent men ? 

* Post red. in Sen. 13, 14. 
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‘‘ No; it was not his talking, but their silence 
“ which shocked me; and, though they had other 
“ reasons for holding their tongues, yet, to one in 
** my circumstances, their saying nothing, was a 
“ declaration ; their silence a confession : they had 
“ cause; indeed, to be alarmed on their own ac- 
“ count, lest their acts, of the year before, should 
be annulled by the prjetors and the senate—many 
“ people, also, w ere instilling jealousies of me into 
“ Pompey, and perpetually admonishing him to 
beware of me ; and as for Caisar, whom some 
“ imagined to be angry with me, he w’^as at the 
“ gates of the city with an army, the command of 
“ w'hich he had given to Appius, my enemy’s bro- 
ther. When I saw all this, w'hicli w^as open and 
“ manifest to every body; what could I do? When 
“ Clodius declared, in a public speech, that I must 
either conquer twice or perish : so that neither 
“ my victory, nor my fall, would have restored the 
“ peace of the Republic*.” 

'Clodius, having satiated his revenge upon Cice¬ 
ro, proposed another law, not less violent and un¬ 
just, against Ptolemy, king of Cyprus; to deprive 
him of his kingdom, and reduce it to a Roman pro¬ 
vince, and confiscate his whole estate. This prince 
was brother to the king ofiEgypt^ and reigning by 
the same right of hereditary succession; in full 
peace and amity with Rome; accuse^ of no prac¬ 
tices, nor suspected of any designs against the Re¬ 
public ; whose only crime was to ^e rich and co¬ 
vetous ; so that the law was an unparalleled act of 

* Pro Sext. l 6 — 18 , 19. 
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injustice, and what Cicero, in a public speech, did 
not scruple to call a mere robbery* * * § . But Clodius 
had an old grudge to the king, for refusing to ran¬ 
som him, when he was taken by the pirates, and 
sending him only ^he contemptible sum of two ta- 
lentsf: “ and what,” says Cicero, “ must other 
kings think of their security, to see their crowns 
and fortunes at the disposal of a tribune, and six 
“hundred mercenariesJ?” The law passed, how-^ 
ever, without any opposition; and to sanctify it, 
as it -were, and give it the better face and color of 
justice, Cato was charged with the execution of it: 
which gave Clodkis a double pleasure, by imposing 
so shameful a task upon the gravest man in Rome. 
It was a part, likewise, of the same Jaw, as well as of 
Cato’s commission, to restore certain exiles of By¬ 
zantium, whom their city had driven out, for 
crimes against the public peace§. The engaging 


* Qui cum lege nefaria Ptolemseum, Regem Cypri, fratrem Regir 
Alexandritii, eodcm jure regnantem, causa incognita, publicasses, 
populumque Romanum scelerc obligasses: cum in ejus regnum, 
bona, fortunas, latrociniura hujus imperii immisisscs, cujus cunp 
patre, avo, majuribus, socictas nobis & amicitiafuissct. Pro Dom. 8. 

Rex amicus, nulla injuria commomorata, nullis rcpetitis rebus, 
cum bonis omnibus publicaretur. Pro Soxt. 26. De quo nulla 
unquam suspicio durior. Ib. 27* 

4- Dio. 38. p. 78. Appian. 1. 2. 441. 

J En ! cur cseteri Reges stabilem esse fortunam suam arbitren- 
tur, cum—videant, per tribunum aliquem & sexcentas operas se 
furtunis spoliari, & regno omni posse nudari ? Pro Sext. 27. 

§ Huj us pecuniss dcportandae, &, si quis suum jus defenderet^ 
bellogerendo Catonem praefecisti. Pro Dom. 8. 

Atetiam eo negotio M. Catonis splendorcm maculare voluarunt. 
Pro Sext. 28. ‘ 

Tu una lege tuHsti, ut Cyprius Rex—cum bonis omnibus sub 
praecone subjiceretur, 8c cxulcs Byzantium reducercntur. Eidemi 
inquit, utraque de re negotium dedi. Pro Dom. 20. 
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Cato, ill such tlirty work, was a master-piece, and 
«erved many purposes of great use to Clodius: 
first, to get rid of a troublesome adversary, for the 
remaiiuler of his magistracy ^ secondly, to fix 
blot on Cato himself, and shew,*that the most ri¬ 
gid pretenders to virtue might be caught by a pro¬ 
per bait: thirdly, to stop his mouth, for the future, 
as he openly bragged, from clamoring against ex¬ 
traordinary commissions : fourthly, to oblige him, 
above all, to acknowledge the validity of his acts, 
by his submitting to bear a part in them*. The 
tribune had the satisfaction to see Cato taken in 
his trap; andj-eceived a congratulatory letter upon 
it from Cajsar, addressed to him in the familiar 
style, of Caesar to Clodius ; Avdiich he read publicly 
to the people, as a proof of the singular intimacy 
between theni'l*. King Ptolemy, in the mean 
while, as soon as he heard of the law, and of Ca¬ 
to’s approach towards Cyprus, put an end to his 
life by poison ; unable to bear the disgrace of los¬ 
ing, at once, both his crown and his wealth. Ca¬ 
to executed his commission with great fidelity: 
and returned, the year following, in a kind of tri- 

* Sub honoriflicentissimo ministerii titulo M. Catonem a Rep. 
relcgavit. [Veil. Pat. 2 . 45.] Non illi ornandum M. Catonem, sed 
relegandum putaverunt: qui in concione palarn dixennt, linguam 
Be evellis&e Catoni, quae semper contra extraordinarias potestares li¬ 
bera fuisset. Quod si ille repudiasset, dubitatis quin ei vis esset al« 
lata, cum omnia acta illius anni per ilium unum ^abefactari vide- 
rentur ? Pro Sext. 28, 29- 

Gratulari tibi, quod idem in po^terum M.^Catonem, tribunatu 
tuo removisses. Pro Dom. 9 . 

f Litteras in concione recitasti, quas tibi a C. Caesare roissas 
esse diceres. CiESAft Pmlchro. Cum etiam es argumentatus, 
amoris esse hoc siguum, cum nominibus tantum uteretur. Ib. 
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umph to Rome, with all the king's effects reduced 
into money, amounting to about a million and a 
half sterling; which he delivered, with great pomp, 
into the public treasury*. 

This proceeding was severely condemned by Cif 
'cero; though he touches it in his public speeches 
with some tenderness, for the sake of Cato ; whom 
he labors to clekr from any .share of the iniquity : 
“ The commis.sion,” says lie, “ was contrived, not 
*■ to adorn, but to banish Cato; not offered, but 
imposed upon him. Why did he then obey it ? 
‘‘ Just as he, has sworn to obey other law3, which 
“ he knew to be unjust, tlpit be might not expose 
“ himself to the fury of his enemies, and, without 
“ doing any good, deprive the Republic of such a 
“ citizen. If he had not submitted to the hiw, he 
“ could not have hindered it; the stain of it would 
still have stuck upon the Republic, and he, him-r 
■ ‘ self suffered violence for rejecting it; since it 
“ would have been a jireccdent, for invalidating all 
“ the other acts of that year : he considered, there- 
“ fore, that since the scandaj of it cpuld not be 
avoided, he was the person the best qualified tp 
** draw good out of evil, and to serve his country 
** well, though in a bad cause'j'.” But, howsoever 
this may color, it cannot justify Cato’s conduct; 
■who valued himself highly upon his Cyprian transr 
actions; and, for the sake of that commission, Avas 
drawn in, as Clodius expected, to support the au^ 
thority from which it flowed, and to maintain tlif 

* Plut.—Cato. Flor. 3, g, 
t Pfp Sext. 28, 29. 
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legality of Clodius’s tribunate, in some warm de¬ 
bates even with Cicero himself*'. 

Among the other laws made by Clodius, there 
was one, likewise, to give relief to the private mem¬ 
bers of corporate towns, againSt^the public injuries 
of their communities. The purpose of it was spe¬ 
cious, but the real design, to screen a creature of 
his own, one Merula, of Anagnia, wjio had been pu¬ 
nished, or driven from his city, for some notorious 
villanies, and who, in return for this service, erected 
a statue to his patron, on part of llie area of Ci¬ 
cero’s house, and inscribed it to Clodius, the au¬ 
thor of so excellent a law. Rut as Cicero told him, 
afterwards,* ilT one of his speeches, the place itself 
where the statue stood, the scene of so memorable 
an injury, confuted both the excellency of the law 
and the inscriptionf. 

Rut it is time for us to look after Cicero in his 
flight; who left Rome about the end of March; 
for, on the eighth of April, we find him at Vibo ; 
a town in the most southern part of Italy ; where 
he spent several days, >vith a friend, named Sica : 
here he received the copy of the law made against 
him j which, after some alteration and correction, 
fixed the limits of his exile to tjje distance of four 
hundred miles from ItalyJ. His thoughts had hi- 

* Plut. in Cato. Dio, 1, 39 . 100. 

t Legem (le injuriis publicis tulisti, Anagnino ncscio cui Me- 
rula pergratiam, qui tibi ob earn legem statuanvtibi in meis aedi* 
bus pofiuit^ ut locus ipse in tua tanta injuria legem & inscriptionem 
Statuae refelleret. Quae res Anagninis multo majuri duluri fuit, 
quam quae idem illc gladiator scelera Anagnf^ fecerat. Pro Doin. 
30. 

X Allata est nobis rogatio de pernicie mea, in qua quod cor- 
rectum est, audieramus esse ejusmodi, ut mihi ultra quadringenta 
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therto been wholly bent on Sicily; but when he 
was arrived within sight of it, the prastor, C. Virgi- 
iius, sent him word, that he must not set his foot in 
it. This was a cruel shock to him, and the first 
taste of the misery df disgrace; that an old friend, 
who had been highly obliged to him*, of the same 
party and principles, should refuse him shelter in a 
fsalamity, which he had drawn upon himself by 
his services to the Republic; speaking of it af¬ 
terwards, when it was not his business to treat it 
severely, “ Sec,” says he, “ the horror of these 
“ times; when all Sicily was coniing out to meet 

me, the praetor, who had often felt the rage of 
“ the same tribune, and in the same cause, would 

I 

not suffer me to come into the island. What 
“ shall I say ? That Virgilius, such a citizen, and 
“ such a man, had lost all benevolence, all remem- 
“ brance of our common sufferings, all his piety, 
“ humanity, and faith towards me? No such thing: 

he was afraitl, how he should singly sustain the 
“ weight of that storm, which had overpowered 
“ our joint forcesf.” 

This unexpected repulse from Sicily obliged him 
to change his route, and turn back again towards 
Brundisium, in order to pass into Greece: he left 

jnillia liceret es 9 e—statim iter Ijrundisium versus contuli—ne ^ 
Sica, apud quern eram, periret.—Ad Att. 3> 4. 

* Plut. ill Cic. 

t Siciiiam petivi animn, quae & ipsa erat mihi, slcut dontus 
iifiA, conjvincta; & obtinebatur a Virgilio : quocuni me uno vel 
xuaxtme turn vetusta amicitia, turn mei fratris collegia, turn Eespub. 
sociarat. Vide uunc^ caliginem temporum Ulorum, Cum ipsa 
paene insula mihi sese obviam ferre vellct, praetor ille ejusdem tri- 
buni pVeb. canciouibus propter eandem Reipub. causam saepe vex- 
filus, niUil aAspliua dico, nisi nue ia 3iciliam noloit, 
jfro Cn. Plane. 40. 
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Vibo, therefore, that he might not expose his host 
Sica to any dariger, for entertaining him ; expects 
jng to find no quiet, till he could remove himself 
beyond the bounds prescribed by the law. But in 
this he found himself mistaken; for all the towns 
on his road received him with the most public marks 
of respect; inviting him to take up his quarters with 
them, and guarding him, as he passed through their 
territories, with all imaginable honor and safety to 
his person. He avoided, however, as much as pos¬ 
sible, all public places; and when he came to Brun- 
disium, would not enter into the city, though it ex¬ 
pressed the warmest zeal for his service, and of¬ 
fered to run all hazards in his defence*. 

In this interval, he was pressing Atticus in every' 
letter, and in the most moving terms, to come to 
him; and, when he removed from Vibo, gave him 
daily intelligence of all his stages, that he might 
know still where to find him; taking it for granted, 
that he would not fail to follow himf. But Atti¬ 
cus seems to have given him no answer on this 


* Cum omnia ilia IMunicipia, quce sunt a Vibone Brundisium, 
in fide mea essenf, iter mihi tutum, multis minitantibus, magno 
cum suo metu praestiterunt. Brundisium veni, vel potius ad mce- 
Ilia accesfii. Urbem unara mihi amicissimam declinavi, quae se 
vel potius exscindi, quam e suo complexu ut eriperer facile pate- 
retur. Ib. 41. 

t Sed te oro, ut ad me Yibonem statim venias.—Si id non fey 
ceris mirabor, sed eonfido te esse facturum. Ad Att. 3. 1. 

Nunc, ut ad te antea scripsi, si ‘ad nos vendVis, consilium to- 
tius rei capiemus. Ib. 

Iter Brundisiuni versus contuli—nunc tu jiropera, ut nos conse- 
quare, si modo recipiemur. Adhuc invitamur benigne. lb. 3. 

Nihil mihil optatius cadere posse, quam ut tu me quam primuo^. 
consequare. lb. 4. 
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Iscad, nor to have had any thoughts of stirring from 
Rome: he was persuaded, perhaps, that his com¬ 
pany abroad could be of no other use to him, than 
to give some little relief to his present chagrin; 
whereas his continuance in the city might be of the 
greatest; not only in relieving, but removing his 
calamity, and procuring his restoration: or, we 
may imagine, what his character seems to suggest, 
that though he had a greater love for Cicero, than 
for any man, yet it was always with an exception, 
of not involving himself in the distress of his friend, 
or disturbing the tranquillity of his life, by taking 
any share of another’s misery ; and, that he was 
following only the dictates of his temper and prin¬ 
ciples, in sparing himself a trouble, which would 
have made him suffer more than his philosophy 
could easily bear. But, whatever was the cause, it 
gave a fresh mortification to Cicero; who, in a 
letter upon it, says, “ I made no doubt but that I 
“ should see you at Tarentum or Brundisiiim : it 
“ would have been convenient for many reasons; 
“ and, above all, for my design of spending some 
“ time with you in Epirus, and regulating all my 
‘‘ measures by your advice; but since it has not 
happened, as I wished, I shall add this also to 
the great number of my other afflictions*.” He 
was now lodged in the villa of M. Lenius Flaccus, 
not far from ^he walls of Brundisium ; v^here he ar- 

* Non fueratmihi dubium, qiiin te Tarenti autBrundisii visa- 
rus essem : idque ad vnulta pcrtitiuit; in eis, & ut in Epiro con- 
sisteremiis, & de reliquis rebus tuo consilio uteremur. Quoniam 
id non contigit, erit hcc quoque in magno numero nostrorum iqa- 
lorum. lb. 6. 
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rived on the seventeenth of April; and on the last 
of the same month, embarked for Dyrrhachiunu 
In his account of himself to his wife, “ I spent 
thirteen days,” says he, “ with Flaccus, who, for 
my sake, slighted the risk of hjs fortunes and life; 
** n(u* was deterred by the penalty of the law from 
“ performing, towards me, all the rights of friend- 
“ ship and hospitality : I wish that it may ever be 
in my power to make him a proper return; am 
“ sure that 1 shall alw’ays think myself obliged to 
“ do it*. 

During his stay with Flaccus, he was in no small 
perplexity ^^mut the choice of a convenient place 
for his residence abvoad : Atticus offered him his 
house in Epirus; which was a castle of some 
strength, and likely to afford him a secure retreat. 
But since Atticus could not attend him thither, in 
person, he dropt all thoughts of that, and was in¬ 
clined to go to Athens; till he was informed, that 
it would be dangerous for him to travel into that 
part of G reece; where all those, who had been 
banished for Catiline’s conspiracy, and especially 
Autronius, then resided; who would have had 
some comfort, in their exile, to revenge themselves 

* {n hortos M. Lenii Flacci me contuli: cui cum omnis me- 
tus, publicatio bonorum, exilium, mors proponeretur, baec, per- 
peti, fii acciderent, maluit, quam custodiam mei capitis diroittere. 
Pro Plane. 41. ^ 

Nos Brundisii apud M. Lenium Flaccum dies XIII. fuimus, vi- 
rum optimum: qui periculum fortunarum & capitis sui prm mea 
salute neglexit: neque legis improbissirate Qoena deductus est, quo 
minus hospitii & amicitiae jus, olHciumque prsestaret. Huic uti- 
imm gratiam aliquando referre possimus; habebimus quidem sent’' 
|)er.—Ep. Fam. 14. 4. 
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on the author of their misery, if they could have 
(Caught him*. 

Plutarch tells us, that, in sailing out of Brundi- 
slum, the wind, which was fair, changed of a sud¬ 
den, and drove Ivini back again; and when he 
passed over to Dyrrhachium, in the second atr 
tempt, that there happened an earthquake, and a 
great storm immediately after his landing; from 
which, the soothsa 3 ’ers foretold, that his stay 
abroad would not be long. But it is strange, that 
a writer, so fond of prodigies, which no body else 
takes notice of, should omit the story of Cicero’s 
dream, which was more to his purpose and is re¬ 
lated by Cicero himself; that, in one of the stages 
of his flight, being lodged in the villa of a friend, 
after he had lain restless and wakeful a great part 
of the night, he fell into a sound sleep, near break 
of day, and when he awaked, about eight in the 
morning, told his dream to those round him : That, 
as he seemed to be wandering, disconsolate, in a 
lonely place, C. Marius, with his fasces wreathed 
with laurel, accosted him, and demanded, why he 
was so melancholy; and when he answered, that 
he was driven out of his country, by violence, 
Marius took him by the hand, and bidding him 
be of courage, ordered the next lictor to conduct 

* Quo^ me ro^as & hortaris, ut apud te in Epiro sira ; volun¬ 
tas tua mihi valde grata est.—Sed ituieris causa ut diverterem, 
priraum est devium; delude ab Autronio & caeteris quatridui; 
delude slue te. Nam f astellum inunltum habltantl mlhi prodesset, 
transeuntl non est necessarium. Quod si auderem, Athenas pe- 
terero ; aane ita cadebat ut vellem. Nunc, & nostri bostes ibi 
suut, & te non haberaus.—Ad Att. 3. 7. 
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him into his monument; telling him, that there he 
should find safety : upon this, the company present-* 
ly cried out, that he would have a quick and glo* 
rious return*. All which was exactly fulfilled ; for 
his restoration was decreed in a certain temple, built 
by Marius, and, for that reason, called Marius’s 
monument; where the senate happened to be as¬ 
sembled on that occasion"!*. * 

This dream was much talked of in the family, 
and Cicero himself, in that season of his dejection, 
seemed to be pleased with it; and on the first news, 
of the decree’s passing in Marius’s monument, de¬ 
clared that nothing could be more divine: yet, in 
disputing afterwards, on the nature of dreams, he 
asserts them all to be vain and fantastical, and no¬ 
thing else but the imperfect traces, and confused 
impressions, which our waking thoughts leave 
upon the mind ; that, in his flight, therefore, as it 
was natural for him to think much upon his coun¬ 
tryman Marius, who had suffered the same cala¬ 
mity, so that was the cause of his dreaming of 
him; and that no old woman could be so silly, as 
to give any credit to dreams, if, in the infinite 
number and variety of them, they did not some¬ 
times happen to hit rightj:. 

• De Divine 1. 28. Val. Ma.x. 1. 7- 

+ Valerius Maximus calls this monument of Marius, the tem- 
plepf Jupiter; but it appears, from Ciccru'b account, to have been 
the temple of Honour and Virtue. 

I Maximeque reliquiae earum rerum mpventur in animis, Sc 
agitantur, de quibus vigilantes aut cogitavimus aut egimus. Ut 
mibi temporlbus ilUs multum in animo Marius veisabatur, recor- 
danti, quam ille gravem suum casum magno animo, quam eon- 
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When he came to Dyrrhachium, he found con¬ 
firmed, what he had heard before in Italy, that 
Achaia, and the neighbouring parts of Greece, 
were possessed by those rebels, who had been 
driven from Ilom^ on Catiline's account. This 
determined him to go into JNIacedonia, before they 
could be informed of his arrival, where his friend, 
Cn. Plancius was then quaestor; who no sooner 
heard of his landingv than he came to find him at 
Dyrrhachium; where, out of regard to his present 
circumstances, and the privacy which he aftected, 
dismissing his officers, and laying aside all the pomp 
of magistracy, he conducted him, with the obser¬ 
vance of a private companion, to liis head quar¬ 
ters at Thessalonica, about the twenty-first of 
May. L. Appulcius was the Praetor, or chief go¬ 
vernor of the province: but though he was an ho¬ 
nest man, and Cicero’s friend, yet he durst not 
venture to grant him his protection, or shew him 
any public civility, but contented himself with 
conniving only at what his quaistor Plancius did*. 

stanti tulisset. llanc credo causam de illo somuiandi fuisse. De 
Divin. 67 • 

An lu censes nllain Anum tarn deliram futuram fuisse, ut 
Somniis crederct, nisi iata casu nonnuiiquam fort 6 temere concur- 
rerent ? lb. 6\S. 

* Quo cum venissem cognovi, id quod audicram, refertam esse 
Grfficiam sccleratissiinorum hominum ac nefariorum.—Qui ante- 
quam de meo adventu audire potuiessont, in lilfrcedonium ad 
Planeiunique perrexi—ram simulac me Dynhachium attigissc 
audivit, statim ad me lictonbus dimissis, insignibus abjectis, vestC 
mutata profectus est.—Thessalonicam me in Quaestoriuinque per- 
duxit. Pro Plane 41. Post red. in Sen. 14. 

Hie ego nunc de Prastore Macedonian nihil dicam amplius, nisi 
eum & civem optimum semper & mihi amicum fuisse, sed eadem 
tiinuisse qua* caeteros. Pro Plane, ib. 

3 
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While Cicero staid at Dyrrhachiuni, he received 
two expresses from his brother Quintus, who was 
now coming home from Asia, to inform him of his 
intended route, and to settle the place of their 
meeting: Quintus's design was, .to pass from Ephe-* 
sus to Athens, and thence, by land, through Ma¬ 
cedonia ; and to have an interview with his bro¬ 
ther, at Thessalonica: but the news, which he 
met with at Athens, obliged him to hasten his 
journey towards Koine, where the faction were 
preparing to receive him with an impeachment, for 
the mal-adininistration of his province: nor had 
Cicero, at last, resolution enougli to see him ; be¬ 
ing unable to bear the tenderness of such a meet¬ 
ing, and much more, the misery of parting; and 
he was apprehensive, besides, that if they once met, 
they should not be able to part at all, whilst Quin¬ 
tus’s presence at home was necessary to their com¬ 
mon interests: so that, to avoid one afiiiction, he 
was forced, he says, to endure another most cruel 
one, that of sliulining the embraces of a brotlier*, 
L. Tiibero, however, his kinsman, and one of 
his brother’s lieutenants, paid him a visit, on his 
return towards Italy, and acquainted him with 


* Quintus Frater cum ex Asia venisset ante Kalemt Mai. & 
Athenas venisset idib. valde fuit ei properandum, ne quid absens 
acciperet calainitatis, siquis lorte fuisset, qui contentus nustris 
mails non esse!. Itaque eum malui properare |lomam, quam ad 
me venire : &: simul, dicam enim quod veruni ust,—animum in- 
ducere non potui, ut aut ilium amantissimum mci, molbssimo 
animo tanto in moerore aspicerem—atque etiam illud timebam, 
quod profecto accidisset, ne a me digredi non posset.— Jiujus 
acerbitatis eventum altera acerbitate non videndi fratris viiavi. 
Ad Att. 3. 9. Ad Quin. Fra. 1. 3. 
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iphat he had learnt in passing through Greece, that 
the banished conspirators, who resided there, were 
actually forming a plot to seize and murder him ; 
for which reason he advised him to go into Asia; 
where the zeal and, affection of the province, would 
afford him the safest retreat, both on his own and 
liis brother’s account*. Cicero was disposed to 
follow this advice, and leave Macedonia ; for the 
Praetor Appuleius, though a friend, gave him no 
encouragement to stay; and the consul Piso, his 
enemy, was coming to the command of it the next 
winter: but all his friends, at Rome, dissuaded his 
removal to any place more distant from them ; and 
Plancius treated him so affectionately, and con* 
trived to make all things so easy to him, that 
he dropt the thoughts of changing his quarters. 
Plancius was in hopes that Cicero would be 
recalled with the expiration of his qusestorship, 
and that he should have the honor of returning 
with him to Rome, to reap the fruit of his fide¬ 
lity, not only from Cicero’s gratitude, but the 
favor of the senate and peoplef. The only incon¬ 
venience that Cicero found, in his present situa- 

* Cum ad me L. Tubero, meus necessarius, qui Fratri meo 
legatus fuisset, decedens ex Asia venisset, casque insidias, quas 
mihi paratas ab exulibus conjuratis audierat, animo amicissima 
ddtulisset. In Asiam me ire, propter ejus provincise mecum et 
cum fratre meo neccssitudincm.—Pro Plane. 41. 

t Plancius, hpmo otficiosissimus, me cupit esse secum & ad* 
hue retinet—sperat posse fieri, ut mecum in Italiam decedat.-^ 
£p. Fam. 14. 1. 

Longius, quum ita vobis placet, non disceda^.—lb. 2. 

Me adhuc Plancius liberalitate sua retinet—spes homini est 
injecta, non eadem, quse mihi, poste nos una decedere; quant 
rem sibi magno honori sperat fore. Ad Att. 3. 22. 

a 
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tion, was the number of soldiers and concourse of^ 
people, who frequented the place, on account of 
business with the qiijestor. For he was so shock¬ 
ed and dejected by his misfortune, that, though the 
cities of Greece were offering *lbeir services and 
compliments, and striving to do him all imagina- 
bie honors*, yet he refused to see all comi>any, and 
was so shy of the public, that he coald hardly en¬ 
dure the lightf. 

For it cannot be denied, that, in this calamity of 
his exile, he did not behave himself with that firm¬ 
ness, which might reasonably be expected from 
one, M ho had borne so glorious a part in the Re¬ 
public ; cons’ciotis of his integrity, and suffering 
in the cause of his country; for his letters are 
generally filled with such lamentable expressions 
of grief and despair, that his best friends, and 
even his wife was forced to admonish him, some¬ 
times, to rouse his cuuragej, an ’ remember his 
former character. Atticus was constantly putting 
him in mind of it; and sent him word of a report, 
that was brought to Rom j, by one of Crassus's freed 
men, that his afiliction had disordered his senses: 
to which he answered; that his mind was still 
sound, and wished only, that it had .been always soj 
when he placed his confidence on those, who pel- 
fidiously abused it to his ruin§. 

* Plut. ill Cic. , . * 

t Odi enim eclfbritatem, fugio homines, lucem aspicere vliS 
possum. A(j An. 3. 7. 

t Tu quod me hortaris, ut animo sim magn^, &c. £p. Faitf. 

U. 4. 

§ Nam quod scribis te audire, meetiam mentis arrore ex dolore 
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But these remonstrances did not please him; he 
thought them unkind and unseasonable, as he inti¬ 
mates in several of his letters, where he expresses 
himself very movingly on this subject. “ As to 
“ your chiding me^” says he, “ so often and so se- 
** veffely, for being too much dejected; what mise- 
“ ry is there, I pray you, so grievous, wliich I do 
“ not feel in miy present calamity ? Did any man 
“ ever fall from such a height of dignity, in so 
“ good a cause, with the advantage of such talents, 
“experience, interest; such support of all honest 
“ men ? Is it possible for me to forget what I was ? 
“ Or not to feel what I am ? From what honor, 
“ what glory, I am driven ? Front wliat children ? 

What fortunes ? What a brother ? Whom,- 
“ though I love and have ever loved better than 
“ myself, yet, (that you may perceive, what a new 
“ sort of affliction 1 suffer) I refused to see; that 
“ I might neither augment, my own grief, by the 
“ sight of his, nor offer myself to* him thus ruiiiedy 
“ whom he had left so florishing: I omit many 
“ other things intolerable to me : for I am hinder- 
“ ed by my tears: tell me, then, whether I am still 
“ to be reproached for grieving; or for suffering, 
“ myself, rather, to be deprived of what I ought 
“ never to have parted with, but with my life: 
“ which I might easily have prevented, if some per- 
“ fidious friends had not urged me to my ruin, 

affici: mihi vero mens int^ra est; atque utinam tarn in periculo 
fuisset, cum ego, iis, quibus calutem meam carissimam esse arbitra* 
bar, inimicissimis, crudelissimisque usus sum. Ad Att. 3.13. 

Accepi quatuor epistolas a te missas; unam, qua me objurgas,, 
ut sim firmior; alteram, qua Crassi libertum ais tibi de mea sollici- 
tudine macieque narrasse. Ib. 15. 
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“ within my own walls, In another letter; 

“ Continue,” says he, “ to assist me, as you do^ 
with your endeavors^ your advice, atid your in- 
“ terest; but spare yourself the pains of comfort- 
ing, and much more of chiding me: for when 
“ you do this, I cannot help charging it to your 
“ want of love and concern for me; whom I ima- 
“ gine to be so afflicted with my misfortune, as to 
be inconsolable even yourselff.” 

He was now, indeed^ attacked in his weakest 
part; the only place in which he was vulnerable: 
to have been as great in affliction, as he was in 
prosperity, would have been a perfection, not given 
to man: yet, ‘this very weakness flowed from a 
source, which rendered him the more amiable in all 
the other parts of life; and the same tenderness of 
disposition, which made him love his friends^ his 
cliildren, his country, more passionately than other 
men, made him feel the loss of them more sensibly; 
“ I have twice,” says he, “ saved the Republic; 
“ once, with glory; a second time, with misery; 
“ for I will never deny myself to be a man; or 
“ brag of bearing the loss of a bit)ther, children, 
“ wife, country, without sorrow. For what thanks 
had been due to me for quitting what I did not 
“ valueJ.” In another speech; “ I own my grief 

• Ad Att. 3. 10. 

t Tu me, ut fads, opera, consilio, gratia juva' consolari jam 
desine : objurgare vero noli: quod cum facis, ego tuum amorero de 
dolorem desidero : quern ita afibctum raea mrumna esse arbitror, 
iit te ipsum nemo consolari potest. Ib. XI. * 

I Unus bis Rempub. servavi, semel gloria, iterum iltrubitia mea. 
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“ to have been extremely great; nor do I pretend 
“ to that wisdom, which those expected from me, 
“ who gave out, that I was too much broken by 
“ my affliction: for such a hardness of mind, as 
“ of body, which does not feel pain, is a stu})idity, 
rather than a virtue. I am not one of tliose to 
“ whom all things arc indifferent; l)ut love myself 
“ and my frieifds, as our common humanity re- 
“ quires; and he who, for the public good, parts 
** with what he holds the dearest, gives the highest 
“ proof of love to his country*/’ 

There was another consideration, which added no 
Small sting to his affliction; to reflect, as lie often 
does^ not only on what he had lost, but how he 
had lost it, by his owm fault; in suffering himself 
to he imposed upon and deluded by false and envi¬ 
ous friends. This he frequently touches upon, in a 
strain, which shews, that it galled him very severe-* 
ly: “ though my grief,” says he, “ is incredible, 
“ yet I am not disturbed so much by the misery of 
“ what I feel, as the recollection of my fault. 
Wherefore, when you hear, how much I am af* 


Neque enim in hoc me homtnem esse inficiabor nnquam : ut meop^ 
timo fratre, carisbim's liberis, tidelibbima cunjuge, vebtio coiispec- 
tu, patria, hochonbris gradu sine dolore caruisse glorier. Qu(d si 
fecissem, quod a me beneficium haberetis, cum pro vobis ea, quit* 
mihi essent vilia, reliquissem. Pro S?\t. 22. 

* Accept magnum atquc incredibilem dolorem ; non nego : ne¬ 
que istam mihi ascibco sapieniiam,quam nonnulliin Uierequirebant, 
qui me animo nimis fracto & aftlicto esse loquebantur—eamque 
animi duritiem, sicut corporis, quod cum uritur non sentit, stujio-* 
rem potius, quam virtutem putarera—non tarn sapiens quum li, qui 
nihil curant, sed tarn amads tuorum ac tui, quam communis huma-i 
nitas postulat-^qui autera ea relinquit Reipub. causa, a quibus 
•ummo cum dolore divellitur, ei patria caraest. Fro Dom. 36 , 37, 
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“ flictc'd, imagine that I am suffering the punish- 
“ ment of my folly, not of the event; for having 
“ trusted too much to one, whom I did not take 
“to be a rascal*.” It must needs be cruelly mor¬ 
tifying to one of his temper; nicely tender of his 
reputation, and passionately fond of glory; to im¬ 
pute his calamity to his own blunders, and fancy 
himself the dupe of men not so wi5e as himself: 
yet, after all, it may reasonably be .questioned, 
whether his inquietude of this sort, was not owing 
rather to the jealous and querulous nature of afilic- 
tion itself, than to any real foundation of truth: 
for Atticus would never allow his snspicLons to be 
just, not even against IJortensius, where they seem¬ 
ed to lie the heaviestt- This is the substance of 
what Cicero himself says, to excuse the excess of 
his grief; and the only excuse, indeed, which can 
be made for him; that he dkl not pretend to be a 
stoic, nor aspire to the character of a hero: yet we 
see some writers, laboring to defend him, even 
against himself; and .endeavoring to persuade us, 
that all this air of dejiection and despair was wholly 
feigned and assumed, for the sake of moving com¬ 
passion, and engaging his friends to exert them^ 

* Etsi incredibili calamitate afflictus sum, tam«n non tarn est 
cx miseria, quam ex culpae nostrse recordation^—oiiare cum me af- 
flictum & confectum kictu audies, existimato me stultitiae meae pce- 
nam ferre gravius, quam event!; quod ei crediderim, quern nefari- 
um esse non putarim. Ad Att. 3. 8 vid. 9, 15,*197 

t Nam quod purgaseos, quos ego miHi scrips! invidisse, & in 
eis Catonem : ego vero lantum iilym puto a scclere isto abfuisse, ut 
maxiine doleam plus apud me simulatiunem aliorum, quam istiu* 
fidem valuisse. Caeteri, quos purgas, debent mihi purguti e^sc, tibi 
si sunt. lb. 15. 
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selves the more warmly, in soliciting his restora¬ 
tion ; lest his affliction should destroy him, before 
they could effect it*. 

When he had been gone a little more than two 
months, his frieiid Ninnius, the tribune, made 4 
motion, in the senate, to recal him, and repeal the 
law of Clodius; to which the whole house readily 
agreed, with dght of the tribunes, till one of the 
other tw’^o, ^lius Ligus, interposed his negative : 
they proceeded, however, to a resolution, that no 
other business should be transacted, till the consuls 
had actually prepared a new law for that purposef* 
About the same time, Quintus Cicero, who left A- 
sia on the first of May, arrjved at llome, and was 
received with great demonstrations of respect, by 
persons of all ranks, Avho fiocked out to meet himj. 
Cicero suffered an additional anxiety on his ac¬ 
count, lest the Clodian cabal, by means of the im-; 
peachment, which they threatened, should be able 
to expel him too: especially, since Clodius’s bro¬ 
ther, Appius, was the praetor, whose lot it was to 
sit on those trials§. But Clodius was now losing 

* Absenspotius se dolere siraulavit, ut suos, quod diximus, ma- 
gis coinmoveret: & praesens item se doluisse simulavit, ut vir pru> 
dentissiraus, scensp, quod uiunt,serviret. Corrad. Quest. p.2dl. 

f Decrevi^ senatus frequens de pieo reditu Kal. Jun. dissent!- 
pnte nullo, referente Ninnio—intefcessit Ligus iste nescio qui^ 
additamentum inimicorum meorum. Omnia senatus rcjiciebat, 
nisi de me primum consules retulissent. Pro Sext. 31. 

Nun mulSo post discessum meum me unive^si revocavistis refer- 
ente L. Ninnio. Post red. in Sen, 2. 

t Huic ad urbem venienti tota bbvjam civitas cum lacrymis^ 
gemituque procelserat. Pro Sext. 31. 

§ Mihietiam unum demalis in metu est, fratris miseri negotk 
urn. Ad Att. 3. 8. 

De Quinto Fratre nuntii nobii trisfes—sane sum in meo infinitQ 
moerore sollicitus, & ep magis, quod Appii quaestio est. lb. 17< 
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ground apace; being grown so insolent, on his late 
success, that even his friends could not bear him 
any longer: for having banished Cicero, and sent 
Cato out of his way, he began to fancy himself ^ 
match for Pompey : by whose«help, or connivance 
at least, he had acquired all his power; and, in 
open defiance of him, seized by stratagem, into his 
hands, the son of king Tigranes, whom Pompey 
had brought with him from the east, and kept a 
prisoner at Rome, in the custody of Flavius the 
praetor; and, instead of delivering him up, when 
Pompey demanded him, undertook, for a large sum 
of money, to give him his liberty, and send him 
home. This, however, did not pass without a sharp 
engagement between him and Flavius, who march¬ 
ed out of Rome, with a body of men, well armed, 
to recover Tigranes by force: but Clodius proved 
too strong for him, and killed a great part of his 
company, and among them Papirius, a Roman 
knight of Pompey's intimate acquaintance, while 
Flavius also, himself, had some difficulty to escape 
with life*. 

This affront roused Pompey to think of recall 

* Me expulso, Catone amandato, in eum ipsum se convertit, 
^uo auctore, quo adjutore, in concionibus ea, quae gerebat, omnia, 
quaeque gesserat, se fecisse & facere dicebat. Cn. Pompeium— 
diutius furori suo veniam daturum non arbitrabatur. Quiex ejus 
eustodia per insidias regis amici fiiium, hostem captivum surripuis* 
set; & ea injuria virum fortissimum lacessisset. Speravit iisdem 
se copiis cum illo posse confligere, quibuscum ego poluissem bono* 
rum periculo dimicare. Pro Dom. 25. 

Ad quartum ab urbe lapidem pugna facta est: in qua multi ex 
utraque parta ceciderunt; plures tamen ex Eiavii, inter quos M. 
Papirius, Eques Roinanus, publicanus, familiaris Pompeio. Fla¬ 
vius sine comite Komam vix perfugit. Ascon. in Milon, 14. 
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ling Cicero; as well to correct the arrogance of 
Cloclius, as to retrieve his credit, and ingratiate 
himself with the senate and people : he dropt some 
hints of his inclination to Cicero’s friends, and par¬ 
ticularly to Atticus', who presently gave him part 
of the agreeable news : upon which Cicero, though 
he had no opinion of Pompey’s sincerity, was en- 
couraged to write to him : and sent a copy of his 
letter to Atticus, telling him, at the same time, that 
if Pompcy could digest the affVont which he had 
received, in the case of Tigranes, he should despair 
of his being moved by any thing*. Varro, likcr 
W'ise, Avho had a particular intimacy with Pompey, 
desired Atticus to let Cicero knowt-i.iiat Pompey 
w^ould certainly enter into hi's cause, as soon as he 
heard from Ctesar, Avhich he expiated to do every 
day. This intelligence, fiom so good an author, 
raised Cicero's hopes, till, finding no effects of it 
for a considerable time, he began to apprehend, that 
there either w'as nothing at all in it, or that CjEsar’s 
answer was averse, and had put an end to itf. The 
fact, however, shews, what an extraordinary defer- 

*■ Sermonem tiium & Pompeii cognovi ex tuisliteiis. Motum 
in Repub. non tantum impenderc video, quantum tu aut vides, aut 
ad me con bol and uni affers. Tigrane enim neglecto hublata bunt ora- 
pia—literarum exemplura, quas ad Pompeium scripsi', misi tibi.—- 
Ad Alt. 3. 8. 

Pompeium etiam simulatorem puto. Ad Quint. Fr. 1. 3. 

Ex literis luis plenus sum expectatione de Pompeio, quidnaiq 
de nobis veli^, aut ostendat. Si tibi stultus esse videor, qui spereiU;, 
facio tuo jussH.*’ Ad Att. 14*. 

t Expeclatioucm nobis non parvam attuleras, cum scripseraa 
Varronem tjbi pro amipitia confirmasse, causam nostram Pompei- 
pm certe suscepturum; & simul aCsesare literae, quas expectaret, 
Tcraissae cssent, uuctorem etiam daturum. Utrum id nihil fait, a^ 
f^dversatae sunt Ciesaris liters ? lb. 18. 
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ence Pompey paid to Caesar, that he would not 
take a step in this affair, at Rome, without sending 
first to Gaul, to consult him about it. 

The city was alarmed, at the same time, by the ni-» 
mor of a second plot agalnst*Pompey’s life, said to 
be contrived bv Clodius, one *of whose slaves was 
seized at the door of the senate, with a dagger, 
which his master had given him, ^as he conf^ed, 
to stab Pompey: which, being accompanied with 
many daring attacks on Pompey s person, by CIo- 
dius's mob, made him resolve to retire from the se-r 
nate and the forum, till Clodius was out of his tri¬ 
bunate, and shut himself up in his own house, whi¬ 
ther he wao still pursued, and actually besieged by 
one of Clodius’s fretdmen, Damio. An outrages© 
audacious could not be overlooked by the magis¬ 
trates, Avho came out, with all their forces, to seize 
or drive away Damio ; upon Avhich a general en¬ 
gagement ensued, where Gabinius, as Cicero says, 
was forced to break his league with Clodius, and 
fight for Pompey ; at first faintly and unwillingly, 
but, at last, heartily; wdiile Piso, more religious, 
stood firm to his contract, and fought on Clodius’s 
side, till his fasces were broken, and he, himself, 
wounded, and forced to run away*. 

* Cum b^c non possent diutius jam sustinere, initur consilium 
de interitu Cn. Pompeii: quo patcfiicto, ferroque deprehenso, ille 
inclusus domi tamdiu fuit, qiiamdiu inimicus meus in tribunatu. 
Pro Sexr. 32. « 

Deprebonsus denique cum ferro ad senatum is, quem ad Cn. 
Pompeium iriterimendum cullocatum fuisse constabat. InPison. 12. 

Cum tamen—Gabinius collegit ipse vix: & contra suum 
plbdium, primum simulate; deinda non libentcr; ad e.xtremuqi 
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Whether any design was really formed against 
Pompey’s life, or the story was contjriye?} tp serve 
his present views, it seems probable, at least, th^t 
his fears were feigned, and the danger too con¬ 
temptible, to give him any jiist apprehension; but 
the shutting himself up, at home, made an impres¬ 
sion upon the vulgar, and furnished a better prer 
tendl for turning so quick upon Clodius, and queh 
Jing that insolence which he himself had raised: 
for this was the constant tenor of his politics, to 
give a free course to the public disorders, for the 
sake of displaying his own importance to more ad^ 
vantage; that, when the storm was at the height, 
he might appear, at last, in the scene^ like a deity 
of the theatre, and reduce all‘again to order; ex-^ 
pecting still, that the people, tired and harassed by 
these perpetual tumults, would be forced to create 
him dictator, for settling the quiet of the city. 

The consuls elect were, P. Cornelius Lentulus^ 
and Q. Metellus Nepos: the first was Cicero’s warm 
friend, the second his old enemy; the same, who put 
that affront upon him on laying down his consul¬ 
ship : his promotion, therefore, w^as a great discou¬ 
ragement to Cicero, who took it for granted, that 
he would employ all his power to obstruct his re¬ 
turn ; and reflected, as he tells us, that, though it 
was a great thing to drive him out, yet, as there were 
many who hated; and more who envied him, it would 
♦ 

tamen pro Cii. Pompeio vere, vehementerque pugnavir. Tu ta-' 
men homo religiosus & sanctus, foedus frangere noluisti—itaque 
in HIo tumultu fracti fSsccs, ictus ipse, quotidie tela, lapides, fu¬ 
gs. lb. 
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not be difficult to keep him out*.” But Metellus, 
perceiving which way Pompey’s inclination, and 
Cffisar’s also, was turning, found reason to change 
his mind, or, at least, to dissemble it; and promised, 
not only to give his consent, but his assistance to 
Cicero’s restoration. His colleague, Lentulus, in 
the mean while, was no sooner elected, than he re-»- 
vived the late motion of Ninnius, and proposed u 
vote to recal Cicero; and when Clodius interrupted 
him, and recited that part of liis law, which made 
it criminal to move any thing about it, Lentulus 
declared it to be no law, but a mere proscription 
and act of violencef. This alarmed Clodius, and 
obliged him to exert a}l his arts, to support the va¬ 
lidity of the law : 'he threatened ruin and destruc¬ 
tion to all, who should dare to oppose it; and, to 
imprint the greater terror, fixed upon the doors of 
the senate-house, that clause which prohibited all 
men to speak or act in any manner for Cicero*s re¬ 
turn, on pain of being treated as enemies. This 
gave a farther disquiet to Cicero, lest it should dis¬ 
hearten his active friends, and furnish an excuse to 
the indolent, for doing nothing: he insinuates, 
therefore, to Atticiis, what might be said to ob-r 
viate it; that all such clauses were only bugbears, 
without any real force ; or otherwise, no law could 
^ver be abrogated; and whatever effect this was 

* Inimici supt multi, invidi pcneomnes.* Ejicere nos magnum 
fuit, excludere facile est. £p. Fam. 14. 3. 

f Cum a tribune pleb. vetaretur, ciyn praeclarum caput reci- 
taretur, ne quis ad vos referret—totam illam, ut ante dixi, pro- 
icriptionem, non legem putavit.—Post red. in Sen. 4. 
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intended to have, that it must needs fall, of course, 
•with the law itself*. 

In this anxious state of his mind, jealous of every 
thing that could hurt, and catching at every thing 
that could help him, ‘another little incident hap¬ 
pened, which gave him a fresh cause of uneasiness: 
for some of his enemies had published an invective 
oration, drawn up by him, for the entertainment 
only of his intimate friends, against some eminent 
senator, not named, but generally supposed to be 
Curio, the father, who was now disposed and en^ 
gaged to serve him ; he was surprised and con^ 
cerned, that the oration was made public; and his 
instructions upon it, to Atticus, are scrmfewhat cu¬ 
rious, and shew how much he \Vas struck with the 
apprehension of losing so powerful a friend. “You 
have stunned me,” says he, “ with the news of 
the oration’s being published: heal the \vound, 
as you promise, if you possibly can : I wrote it 
‘‘ long ago in anger, after he had first written 
** against me; but had suppressed it so carefully, 
that I never dreamt of its getting abroad, nor 
“ can imagine how it slipt out: but since, as for- 
“ tune Avould have it, I never had a word with him 
“ in person, and it is written more negligently 
■* than my other orations usually are, I cannot but 
think that you may disown it, and prove it not 
to be mine: pray take care of this, if you see any 

* Tute scnp^isti,'quotidatn caput legis Clodium in curise poste 
fixisse, ne referri, ucve dici licere.t.—Ad Att. 3. 15. 

Sed vidcs nunquani esse obsepvatas sanctiunes earuiq legum, 
abrogarcntur. Nam si id esset, nulla fere abrogari posset: 
—sed cum l|!x abrogatur, illud ipsum abrogatur, quo non eam 
abrogari oporteat. Ib. 23. 
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hopes for me ; if not, there is the less reason to 
“ trouble myself about it*.” 

His principal agents and solicitors at Rome Were 
bis brother Quintus, his wife Tereiitia, his son-in- 
law Piso, Atticus, and Sextius^ But the brother 
and the wife, being both of them naturally peevish, 
seem to have given him some additional disquiet, 
by their mutual complaints agahist each other; 
which obliged him to admonish them, gently, in his 
letters, that since their friends were so few, tliey 
ought to livT more amicably among themselves'I’. 

Terentia, however, bore a very considerable part 
of the whole affair; and, instead of being daunted 
by the depression ojF the family, and the ruin of 
their fortunes, seems to have been animated rather 
the more to withstand the violences of their ene¬ 
mies, and procure her husband's restoration. But 
one of Cicero's lettei-s to her, in those unhappy cir¬ 
cumstances, will give the clearest view of her clia- 
racter, and the spirit, with which she acted. 

“ Cicero to Terentia. 

“ Do not imagine that I write longer letters to 
** any one than to you, unless it be when I receive 
“ a long one from somebody else, which I find 

* Percussisti autem me de oratione prolata; cui vulneri, tit 
scribis, medere, bi quid putes. Scripsi equidem uliin iratus, quod 
ille prior scripserat; sed ita compresseram, ut nunquam manaturaia 
putarem. Quo modo excident nescio. Sed qui nunquam accidit, 
ut cum eo verbo uno concertarem; & quia aevipta mihi videtur 
negKgentius, quam emterae, puto posse probari non esse meatn. 
Id, si putas me posse sanari, cures velim: sin plane perii, minds 
laboro. Ad Att, 3. XII. * 

f De Quinto fVatre niliil ego te accusavi, sed vos, Cum prmser- 
timtam pauci estis, volui esse quam conjunctissimos. £p. Fatn. 
14. I. 
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“ myself obliged to answer. For I have nothing 
either to Avrite, nor, in nny present situation, eni- 
“ ploy myself on any thing that is more troiible- 
** some to me; and when it is to you and our deal* 
“ Tulliola, I cannojt write without a flood of tears. 
“ For 1 see you the most wretched of women, 
** whom I wished always to see the happiest, and 
‘ ‘ ought to haf^c made so; as I should have done, 
“ if 1 had not been so great a coward. I am ex- 
“ tremely sensible of Piso’s services to us; have 
“ exhorted him, as well as I could, and thanked 
“ him as I ought. Your hopes, I perceive, are in 
** the new tribunes; that will be effectual, if Pom- 
pey concur with them : but I am "afraid still of 
“ Crassus. You do every thing for me, I see, with 
** the utmost courage and affection: nor do I won- 
“ der at it; but lament our unhappy fate, that my 
“ miseries can only be relieved by your suffering 
“ still greater: for our good friend, P. Valerius, 
** Avrote me word, what 1 could not read without 
** bursting into tears, how you Avere dragged from 
** the temple of Vesta to the Valerian bank. Alas, 
“ my light, my darling, to' whom all the world 
“ used to sue for help ! that you, my dear Teren- 
“ tia, should be thus insulted; thus oppressed Avith 
** grief and distress! and that I should be the cause 
“ of it; I, who have preserved so many others, that 
“ Ave ourselves should be undone j As to Avhat you 
** write about the house, that is, about the area; 
“ 1 shall then take myself to be restored, Avhen 
that shall be restored to us. But those things 
** are not in our power. What affects me more 

3 
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“ nearly is, that when so great an expence is ne- 
cessary, it should all lie upoii you, who are so 
“ miserably stript and plundered already. If we 
“ live to see an end of these troubles, we shall re- 
“ pah* all the rest. But if “the same fortune must 
** ever depress us, will you throw away the poor re- 
mains, that are left for your subsistence ? For 
“ God’s sake, my dear life, let,others supply the 
“ money who are able, if they are willing: and 
if you love me^ do nothing that can hurt your 
** health, which is already so impaired. For you 
“ are perpetually in my thoughts, both day and 
** night. I see that you decline no*sort of trouble; 
“ but am afraid how you will sustain it. Yet the 
whole affair depends on you. Pay the first re- 
“ gard, therefore, to your health, that we may 
“ attain the end of all your wishes, and your la- 
** bors. I know not whom to write to, except to 
“ those who write to me, or of whom you send me 
** some good account. I will not remove to a 
greater distance, since you are against it; but 
“ would have you write to me as often as pos- 
“ sible, especially if you have any hopes that are 
“well grounded. Adieu, my dear love, adieu. 
“ The 5th of October, from Thessalonica.” 

Terentia had a particular estate of her own, not 
obnoxious to Clodius’s law, which she was now 
offering to sale, for a supply of their present ne- 
cessities: this is what Cicero refers to, where he 
entreats her not to throw aw’ay the small remains 
of her fortunes; which he presses still more warmly 
in another letter, putting her in mind, that if their 
friends did not fail in their duty, she could not 
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want money; and if they did, that her own would 
"do but little towards making them easy: he im¬ 
plores her, therefore, not to ruin the boy, who, 
if there: was any thing left to keep him from want, 
would, with a modei;a(e share of virtue and good 
fortune, easily recover the rest*.” The son-in-law, 
Piso, was extremely affectionate and dutiful in 
performing all good offices, both to his banished 
father and the family • and resigned the quaestor- 
Miip of Pontus and Bithynia, on purpose to serve 
them the more effectually by his presence in 
Rome : Cicero makes frequent acknowledgment of 
his kindness and generosity; “ Piso’s humanity, 
“ virtue, and love for us all is so gredt,” says he, 
“ that nothing can exceed it: the gods grant, that 
it may one day be a pleasure ; I am sure, it will 
“ always be an honor to liimf.” 

Atticus likewise supplied them liberally with mo¬ 
ney: he had already furnished Cicero, for the exigen¬ 
cies of his flight, with above 2000 pounds; and, upoli 
succeeding to the great estate of his uncle Cajcilius, 
w'hose name he now assumed, made him a fresh offer 
of his purseJ: yet his conduct did not wholly satis- 


* Tantum scribo, si crunt in ofTicio amici, pccunia non deerit, 
si non erunt, tu eHiceru tua pccunia non poteris. Per fortunas ini- 
seras nostras, vide ne puerum perditum perdamus : cui si aljquid 
erit, ne egeat, mediocri virtute opus est, & mediocri fortuna, ut 
cactera consequatur. lb. 

t Qui Pontum & Bithyniem Quaestor projnea salute nfeglexft. 
-^Post red. in Sen. 15. 

Pisonis humanitas, viitus, amor in nos omnes tantus est, ut 
nihil supra esse possit. Utinam ea res ei voluptati sit, glorix qui- 
dem video fore. £p. Fam. 14. 1. 

I Ciceroni, ex patria fugienti H. S. ducenta & quinquaginta 
millia donavit. Corn. Ncp. Vit. Att. 4. 

Quod te in tanta hcreditate ab oiAiii occupatione expedisti, vtfl- 
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fy Cicero; who thought him too cold and remiss 
in his service^ and fancied, that it flowed from 
some secret resentment, for having never received 
from him, in his florishing condition, any benefi¬ 
cial proofs of his friendsliip ; in order, therefore, td 
rouse his zeal, he took occasioh to promise hini^ in 
one of his letters, that, whatever reason he had to 
complain on that score, it should all be made up to 
him, if he lived to return : “If foi^une,” says he, 
“ ever restore me to my country; it shall be my 
“ special care, that you, above all my friends, have 
“ cause to rejoice at it: and though, hitherto, 1 
“ confess, you have reaped but little benefit from 
“ my kindness; I will manage so, for* the future, 
“ that, whenever I am restored, you shall find 
yourself as dear to hie, as my brother and my 
“ children: if I have been wanting, therefore, in 


de mihi gratutn est. Quod facul;ates tuas ad m^am salutem pol- 
liccns, ut omnibus rebus a icpraeU r csetcrus juver, id quantum sit 
przesidium video—Ad Att, 3. 20. 

This Csecilius, Atticus’s uncle, was a famous churl and usurer, 
sometimes mentioned in Cicero’s letters, who adopted Atticus by 
his will, and left him three fourths of his estate, which amounted to 
above 80,0001. sterling. He bad raised this great fortune, by the 
favor chiedy of Lucullus, whom he flattered to the last, with a pro* 
mise of making him his heir, yet left the bulk of his estate to At¬ 
ticus, who had been very observant of bis humor: for which fraud, 
added to his notorious avarice and extortion, the mob seized his 
dead body, and dragged it infamou^ about th6 streets. Val. Max. 
7. 8. Cicero, congratulating Atticus upon bis adoption, addresses 
his letter to Q. Caecilius, Q. F; Pomponianus, Atticus. For, in as¬ 
suming the name of the adopter, it was usiial to add also their owri 
family name, though changed in its termination, fro^m Pomponius 
to Pomponianus, to preserve the memory of their real extraction: 
to which some added, also, the surname, as Cicero does in the 
present case. Ad Alt. 3. 20i 
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my duty to 3 * 011 , or ratlier, since I have been 
“ wanting, pray pardon me; for I have been much 
more wanting to m}'self*'.’" But Atticiis begged 
of him to lay aside all such fancies, and assured 
him, that there was not the least ground for them; 
and that he had tjever been disgusted by any thing, 
which he had either done, or neglected to do, for 
him; entreating him to be perfectly easy on that 
head, and to depend always on his best services, 
without giving himself the trouble, even of remind¬ 
ing liimf. Yet, after all, the suspicion itself, as it 
comes from one who knew Atticus so perfectly, 
seems to leave some little blot upon his character: 
but, whatever cause there might be for it, it is cer¬ 
tain, that Cicero, at least, was as good as his word, 
and, by the care which he took, after his return, to 
celebrate Atticus’s name in all his writings, has left 
the most illustrious testimony to posterity of his 
sincere esteem and affection for him. 

Sextius was one of the tribunes elect ; and, being 
entirely devoted to Cicero, took the trouble of a 
journey into Gaul, to solicit Caesar’s consent to h*. 
rest nation; which, though he obtained, as well by 

* Ego, si me aliquando vestri & patriae compotem fortuna fe- 
cent, certe efliciain, ut maxime laetere unQs ex omnibus amicis: 
mcaqiie officiii ac studia, quae parura antea luxerunt (fateudum est 
enim) sic exequar, ut me aequ%tibi ac fratri & liberis nostris resti- 
tutum putes. Si quid in te peccavi, ac potius quoniam peccavi, 
ignosce: in me enira ipsum peccavi vehementius. Ad Att. 3 . 15. 

t Quad me vetas quicquam suspicari accidisse ad aniraum 
tuum, quod s€cus a me erga te commissum,' aut prsetermissum vi- 
deretur, geram tibi morein & liberabor isia cura. Tibi tamen eo 
plus debeo, quo tua in me humanitas fuerit excelsior, quam in te 
’ foee. Ib. 20. • 
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his own intercession, as by Pompey’s letters, yet if 
seems to have been with certain limitations, not a- 
greeable to Cicero: for, on Sextiiis’s return to 
Rome, Avlien he drew up the copy of a law, which 
he intended to propose, upon his entrance into of¬ 
fice ; conformable, as we may*iTjiagine, to the con¬ 
ditions stipulated with Caesar; Cicero greatly dislik¬ 
ed it; as being too general, and without the men¬ 
tion even of his name, nor providing sufficiently 
either for his dignity, or the restitution of his es¬ 
tate ; so that he desires Atticus to take care to get 
it amended bv Sextius*.” 

The old tribunes, in the mean Avliile, eight of 
Mdiora were Cicero’s friends, resolved *to make one 
effort more, to* obtain a law in his favour, which 
they jointly offered to the people, on the twenty- 
eightli of October: but Cicero was much more dis¬ 
pleased with this, than with Sextius’s : it consisted of 
three articles; the first of which, restored him only 
to his former rank, but not to his estate; the se¬ 
cond was only matter of form, to indemnify the 
proposers of it: the third enacted, that if there was 
any thing in it, which was prohibited to be pro¬ 
mulgated by any former law, particularly by that 
of Clodius, or which involved the author of such 

t 

promulgation in any tine or penalty, that, in such 

* Hoc interim tempore, P. Se:^tins desighatus iter ad C. Cs£s^« 
rem pro mea salute suscepit. Quid egerit, quantum profecerit^ 
nihil ad causam. Pro Sext. 32. 

Ro'gatio Sextii neque dignitatis satis habet nec*caUtionis. Naitl 
Sc nominatim ferre oportet, St de bonis diligentius scribi: & iddni- 
madvertas Yclim. Ad.Att. 3. 20. 
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case, it should have no effect. Cicero was sur¬ 
prised, that his friends could be induced to propose 
such an act, which seemed to be against him, and 
to confirm that clause of the Clodian law, which 
made it penal to move any thing for him : where¬ 
as, no clauses of that kind had ever been regard¬ 
ed, or thought to have any special force, but fell 
of course, when the laws themselves w ere repealed : 
he observes, that it was an ugly precedent for the 
succeeding tribunes, if they should happen to have 
any scruples; and that Clodius had already taken the 
advantage of it, when, in a speech to the people, on 
the third of November, he declared, that this act 
of the tribunes w’^as a proper lesson to their suc¬ 
cessors, to let them see how far their power extend¬ 
ed. He desires Atticus, therefore, to find out, who 
was the contriver of it, and how Ninnius and the 
rest came to be so much overseen, as not to be 
aware of the consequences of it*. 

The most probable solution of it is, that these tri¬ 
bunes hoped to carry their point w'ith less difficul¬ 
ty, by paying this deference to Clodius’s law, the 
validity of which was acknowledged by Cato, and 
several others of the principal citizensf ; and they 
were induced to make this push for it, before they 

* Quo major est suspicio malitio: alicujus, cum id, quod ad ip- 
sos nihti periiRebat, erat autem contra me, scrjpseruut. Ut novi 
tribuni pleb. si essent timidiores, multo magis sibi co capite uten- 
dum putarent. Neque id a Clodio pr;ctermissura est, dixit enim 
^condonead diem 111 Non. Novemb. hoc capite designatis tribu¬ 
ds pleb. praescriptum esse quid liceret, Ut Ninnium & csetcros 
fugerit iovestiges velim, & quit attulerit, &c. Ib. 23. 

t Video enim qt.osdam clarissimos viros, aliquot locis judicas* 
se, te cum plebe jure agere potuisse. Pro Dorn. l6, 
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quitted their office, from a persuasion, that if Ci¬ 
cero was once restored, on any terms, or with what 
restrictions soever, the rest would follow of course; 
and that the recovery of his»dignity would neces¬ 
sarily draw after it every thing else, that wag 
wanted ; Cicero seems to have been sensible of it 
himself on second thoughts, as he intimates, in the 
conclusion of his letter; I should be sorry,” 
says he, “ to have the new tribunes insert such a 
clause in their law; yet, let them insert what 
“ they please, if it will but pass and call me home, 
“ I shall be content with it*.” But the only pro¬ 
ject of a law .which he approved, was drawn by his 
cousin, C. Viselliu» Aculeo, an eminent lawyer of 
that age, for another of the new tribunes. T. Fadir 
us, who had been his quaestor, when he was con¬ 
sul : he advised his friends, therefore, if there "was 
any prospect of success, ^ push forward that law, 
which entirely pleased hiitif. 

In this suspense of his affairs at Rome, the 
troops, which Piso had provided for his govern¬ 
ment of Macedonia, began to arrive in great num¬ 
bers at ThessalonicaJ: this greatly alarmed him, 
and made him resolve to quit the place without 
delay: and, as it was not advisable to move far¬ 
ther from Italy, he ventured to come still nearer, 

* Id caput sane nolim novos tribunos pleb. ferre: sed perferant 
modo quidlibet: uno capite quo revocabor, mddo res conficiatur, 
cro contentus. Ad Att. 3. 23. 

t Sed si estaliquid in spe, vide Icgetn, quam T. Fadio scripsit 
ViselUus : ea mihi perplacet. Ib. * 

I Me adhuc Plancius retinet. Sed jam cum adventare militep 
dicerentur, faciendum nobis erit, ut ab eo discedamus. lb. 22. 
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and turned back again to Dyrrhachium : for 
though this was witjiin the distance forbidden to 
him by law, yet he had no reason to apprehend 
any danger, in a town particularly devored to 
him, and which hati always been under his special 
patronage and protection. He came thither on 
the twenty-fifth of November, and gave notice of 
his removal to his friends at Rome, by letters of 
the same date, begun at Thessalonica and finished 
at Dyrrhachium* ; which shews the great haste, 
which he thought necessary, in making this sud¬ 
den change of his quarters. Here he received ano¬ 
ther piece of news, M'hich displease;! him; that, 
with the consent and assistance of his managers 
at Rome, the provinces of the consuls elect, had 
been furnished with money and troops by a de¬ 
cree of the senate: but, in u hat manner it affect¬ 
ed him, and what reaso^he liad to lie uneasy at it, 
will be explaned by his <twn letter upon it to At* 
ticus. 

When you first sent me word,” says he, “ that 
** the consular provinces had been settled and pro- 
** vided for by your consent; though I was afraid, 
lest it mig’iht be attended with some ill conscr 
quence, yet, I hoped, that you had some special 
** reason for it, which I could not penetrate: but, 
“ having since been informed, both by friends and 

* Dyrrhachium veni quod & libera civitas est, Sc in me offici- 
f)sa. Ep. Fam. 14.1. 

^am ego eo nomijjc sum Dyrrhachii, ut quam celerrime quid 
Matur, audiam, & sum tuto, Civitas enim hme semper a me de- 
fensa e$t. lb. 3. 

Quod mei stUdiosos habeo Dyrrhachinos, ad eos perrexi, cumil- 
l^superipra Tbe^salonicae scrjpsisseip. Ad Alt. 3. 22, F&m. 14.1. 
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“ letters, that your conduct is universally con- 
“ deinned, I am extremely disturbed at it; be- 
cause the little hopes, tliat 'were left, seem now 
‘‘ to be destroyed: for, shopld the new tribunes 
“ quarrel with us upon it, what farther hope’s can 
there be ? and they have reason to do so; since 
they were not consulted in it, though they had 
“ undertaken my cause, and have*lost by our con- 
“ cession all that influence, which they would 
‘‘otherwise have had over it; especially, when 
“ they declare, that it was for my sake only, that 
. “ they desired the power of furnishing out the 
“ consuls; npt with design to hinder them, but 
“ to secure them to my interest; whereas, if the 
“ consuls have a mind to be perverse, they may 
“ now be so, without any risk; yet, let them be 
“ never so well disposed, can do nothing without 
“ the consent of the tribunes. As to what you 
“ say, that, if you had not agreed to it, the con- 
“ suls would have carried their point with the peo- 
“ pie; that could never have been done, against 
“ the will of the tribunes : 1 am afraid, therefore, 

“ that we have lost by it the affection of the tri- 
“ bunes; or, if that still remains, have lost, at 
“ least, our hold on the consuls. There is ano- 
ther inconvenience still, not less considerable; 
for that important declaration, as it was repre- 
“ sented to me, that the senate would enter into 
“ nothing, till my affair was settled, is now at an 
“ end; and in a case not only unnecessary, but 
new and unprecedented: for I do not believe, 
that the provinces of the consuls had ever before 
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“ been provided for, until their entrance into 
“ office: but having now broken through that re- 
“ solution, which they had taken in’my cause, 
they are at liberty to proceed to any other busi- 
ness, as they please. It is not, however, to be 
“ wondered at, that my friends, who were applied 
“ to, should consent to it; for it was hard for any 
“ one, to declare openly against a motion, so be- 
neficial to the two consuls; it was hard, I say, 

“ to refuse any thing to Lentulus, who has always 
been my true friend; or to Metellus, who has 
“ given up K^s resentments with so much huma- 
“ nity; yet I am apprehensive, that we have alie- 
“ nated the tribunes, and cannot hold the consuls : 

write me word, I desire you, what turn this has 
“ taken, and how the whole affair stands, and 
“ write with your usual frankness; for I love to 
‘‘ kno^v the truth, though it should happen to be 
“ disagreeable. The tenth of December*.” 

But Atticus, instead of answering this letter, or 
rather indeed before he received it, having occa¬ 
sion to visit his estate in Epirus, took his way 
thither, through Dyrrhacliiiim, on purpose to see 
Cicero, and explain to him, in person, the motives 
of their conduct. Their interview was but short; 
and after they parted, Cicero, upon some new in- 
felligence, which gave him fresh uneasiness, sent 
another letter after him into Epirus, to call him 
back again : “Afteryou left me,” says he, “ I re- 
ceived letters from Rome, from which J perceive, 
“ that I must end my days m this calamity; and to 


• Ad Att. 3. 24. 
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“ speak the truth, (which you will take in good 
“ part) if there had been any hopes of my return, 
“ you, who love me so well, would never have left 
‘‘ the city at such a conjuncture: but I say no 
“more; lest I be thought either ungrateful, or 
“ desirous to involve my friends too in my ruin : 

one thing 1 beg; that you would not fail, as 
“ you have given your word, to come to me, 
** wherever I shall happen to be, before the first of 
“ January*.'’ 

While he was thus perplexing himself with per¬ 
petual fears and suspicions, his cause was proceed* 
ing very prceperously at Rome, and seemed to be 
in such a train, that it could not be obstructed 
much longer: for the new magistrates, who were 
coming on with the new year, were all, except the 
praetor Appius, supposed to be his friends ; while 
his enemy Clodius was soon to resign his office, 
on Avhich the greatest part of his power depended; 
Clodius himself was sensible of the daily decay of 
his credit, through the superior influence of Pom- 
pey; who had drawn Caesar away from him, and 
forced even Gabinius to desert him : so that, out 
of rage and dsespair, and the desire of revenging 
himself on these new and more powerful enemies, 
he would willingly have dropt the pursuit of Ci¬ 
cero ; or consented even to recal him, if he could 
have persuaded Cicero’s friends and the senate to 
join their forqes with him against the triumvirate. 
For this end, he produced Bibnlus, and the other 


♦ Ad Att. 3. 2S. 
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augurs, in an assembly of the people, and de¬ 
manded of them, whether it was not unlawful to 
transact any public business, when any of them 
were taking the auspices r To which they all an¬ 
swered in the affirmative. Then he asked Bibulus, 
whether he was not actually observing the heavens, 
as oft as any of Caesar's laws were proposed to the 
people.^ To which he answered in the affirmative: 
but being produced a second time, by the prcetor 
Appius, he added that he took the auspices also, 
in the same manner, at the time when Clodiuss 
act of adoption was confirmed by the people: but 
Clodius, while he gratified his present revenge, 
little regarded how much it turned against himself; 
but insisted, that all Caesar’s acts ought to he an¬ 
nulled by the senate, as being contrary to the au¬ 
spices; and, on that condition, declared, publicly, 
that he himself would bring back Cicero, the guar-* 
dian of the city, on his own shoulders*. 

In the same fit of revenge, he fell upon tire con^ 
sul Gabinius; and, in an assembly of the people, 
which he called for that purpose, with his head 
veiled, and a little altar and fire before him, con¬ 
secrated his whole estate. This had been some^ 
times done against traitorous citizens; and, when 

* Tu luo pr«ci|)itantc jum et debilitato tribunatu, auspiciorutn 
^atr.<nus subito extitisti. Tu M. Bibulum in concione, tu Au- 
^ures produxisti. Te interrogunte Augurcs re>ponderunt, cuiii de 
ccelo beivatura bit, cum popiilu agi non posse—tua denique umnis 
acliu pobleriunbus mensibus fuit, omnia, qus£ C. Caesar egisset, 
quae contra auspicia esAcnt acta, per senalum rescindi p]piorterc. 
Qu( d si iierct, dicebas, te tuis bumeris me, custodem urbis, in 
urbem relaturum. Pio Dom. 15,* 
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legally performed, had the effect of a confiscation, 
by making the place and effects ever after sacred 
and public: but, in the present case, it was consl. 
dered only as an act of madness; and the tribune 
Ninnius, in ridicule of it, consecrated Clodius'’s 
estate in the same form and manner, that what 
ever efficacy was ascribed to the one, the other 
might justly challenge the same^. • 

But the expected hour was now come, which 
put an end to his detestable tribunate : it had been 
uniform and of a piece from the first to the last; 
the most infamous and corrupt that Home had 
ever seep: there was scarce an office bestowed at 
home, or any favour granted to a prince, states 
or city abroad, but what he openly sold to the 
best bidder: the poets, says Cicero, could not 
feign a Charybdis, so voracious as his rapine; he 
conferred the title of king on those vrho had it not, 
and took it away from those who hadf; and sold 
the rich priesthoods of Asia, as the Turks are said 
to sell the Grecian bishopricks, without regarding 
M’hether they were full or vacant; of which Cicero 
srives us a remarkable instance. There was a ce- 
lebrated temple of Cybele, at Pessinus in Phry¬ 
gia, where that goddess was worshipped with sin- 

* Tu, tu, iiiquam, capite velato, concione advocata, foculo 
posito bona tui Gabinii consecia^ti in—quid ? exemplo tuo bona 
tua nonne L. Ninnius—consecravit ? quod si, quia ad te pertinet, 
ralum esse iiegas oportere; ea jura constiiuisti jn prseclaro tribu- 
natu tuo, quibus in te conversis, recusares, alius everteres.—Pro 
Dorn. 47. 4 R. 

t Regei, qui erant, vendidit; qui none^int, appcUavit—quam 
denique tam immanem Charybdim poets fingendo exprimere po« 
tuerunt, quae tantos exbaurire gurgites posset, quantasisteprsedaf 
~es 8 orbuU ? De Harusp, resp. 27 . 
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gular devotion, not only by all Asia, but Europe 
too; and where the Roman generals themselves 
often used to pay their vows, and make their of¬ 
ferings. Her priest was in quiet possession, with¬ 
out any rival pretender, or any complaint against 
him ; yet Clodius, by a law of the people, granted 
this priesthood to one Brogitarus, a petty sovereign 
in those parts, ‘to whom he had before given the 
title of king: “ and I shall think him a king in- 
** deed,” says Cicero, ‘‘ if ever he be able to pay 
“ the purchase money:” but the spoils of the tem¬ 
ple were destined to that use, and would soon 
have been applied to it, if Deiotarus, king of Ga¬ 
latia, a prince of noble character, and a true friend 
to Rome, had not defeated the impious bargain, 
by taking the temple into his protection, and main¬ 
taining the lawful priest against the intruder; nor 
suffering Brogitarus, though his son-in-law, to 
pollute or touch any thing belonging to it*. 

All the ten new tribunes, had solemnly promised 
to serve Cicero ; yet Clodius found means to corrupt 

% 

* Qui accepta pecunia Pessinuntem ipsam, sedem domicilium 
<{ue Matris Deorum vastdris, ik Brogitaro, Gallogrieco, impura 
homini ac ncfario—totum ilium locum fanumque vendideris. Sa- 
cerdotcm ab ipsis aris, pulvinaribusque detraxeris.—Quae Reges 
omnes, qui Asiam Europamque tenuerunt, semper summa reli- 
.gione coluerunt—Quae Majores nostri tarn ^ancta duxerunt, ui— 
nostri imperatores maximis & pe^iculosi^slmis bcllii* huic Dese vota 
facerent, eaquein ipso Pessinuntead illam ipsam principem aram 
& in illo loco Fauoque persolvercnt.—Putaba regem, si babuerit 
iindc.tibi solvat.—Nam cum muita regia sunt in Deiotaro, turn 
ilia maxime, quod tibi nummum nullum dedir.—Quod Pessinun¬ 
tem per scclus a te ,}riolatum, & sacerdote, sacrisque spoliatum 
1 recuperavit.—Quod cmremonias ab omni vetustate acceptas a Bro¬ 
gitaro pollui non sinit, mavultque generum suum munere tuo, 
quam illud Fanum antiquitate reUgionis carerc.—lb. 13. Pro 
Sext. 26. 
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two of them, S. Atilius Serranus, and Numerius 
Quinctius Gracchus; by whose help he was en¬ 
abled still to make head against Cicero’s party, atRl 
retard his restoration sometime longer; but Pisoand 
Gabinius, perceiving the scene to be opening apace 
in his favor, and his returh.to be unavoidable, 
thought it time to get out of his way, and retire to 
their several governments, to enjoy the rew'ard of 
their perfidy: so that they both*left Rome, with 
the expiration of their year, and Piso set out for 
Macedonia, Gabinius for Syria. 
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On the first of Jar^uary, the new consul Lentulus, 
after the ceremony of his inauguration, and his first 
duty paid, as usual, to religion, entered directly 
into Cicero’s affair, and moved the senate for 
his restoration*; while liis colleague Metellus de¬ 
clared, with much seeming candor, that though 
Cicero and he had been enemies, on account 
of their different sentiments in politics, yet he 
would give up his resentments to the authority 
of the fathers, and the interests of the Repub- 
licf. Upon which, L. Cotta, a person of con¬ 
sular and censorian rank, being asked his opinion 

* Kalendis Januariis.—P. Lentulus Consul—simul ac de so- 
Umni reKgione retulit, nihil humanarum rerum sibi prius, quam 
de me agendum judicavit. Post red. ad Quir.^5. 

t Quae etiam collegae ejus moderatio de me ? Qui cum ininii- 
43 tias sibi mecum ex Eeipub. dissensione susceptas esse dixisset, 
eas se Patribus conscripUs dixit & tempo^bus Reipub. permissu- 
rum.—Pro Sext. 32. 
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the first, said, that nothing had been done against 
Cicero, agreeably to right or law, or the custom of 
fheir ancestors: that no citizen could be driven 
out of the city without a trial ; and that the peo¬ 
ple could not condemn, nor even try a man capi¬ 
tally, but in an asseifibly of their centuries: that 
the whole was the effect of violence, turbulent 
times, and an oppressed Republic: that, in so 
strange a revolution and confusion of all things, Ci¬ 
cero had only stept aside, to provide for his future 
tranquillity, by declining the impending storm; 
and, since he had freed the Republic, from no less 
danger by his absence, than he had done before by 
his presence, i-hat he ought, not only to be restor-^ 
cd, but to be adorned with new honors; that what 
his mad enemy had published against him, was 
drawn so absurdly, both in words and sentiments, 
that, if it had been enacted in proper form, it could 
never obtain the force of a law : that, since Cicero, 
therefore, was expelled by no law, he could not 
want a law to restore him, but ought to be recall¬ 
ed by a vote of the senate. Pompey, who spoke 
next, having highly applauded what Cotta said, 
added, that, for the sake of Cicero’s future quiet, 
and to prevent all farther trouble from the same 
quarter, it was his opinion, that the people should 
have a share in conferring that grace, and their 
consent be joined also to the authority of the se¬ 
nate. After many others had spoken, likewise, 
with great warmth, in the defence and praise of 
Cicero, they all came, unanimously, into Pompey’s 
opinion, and were proceeding to make a decree 
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upon it, when Serranus, the tribune, rose up ai^d 
put a stop to it; not flatly interposing his nega¬ 
tive, for he had not the assurance to do that, 
against such a spirit and unanimity of the senate, 
but desiring, only, a night's time to consider of it. 
This unexpected interrupticgi incensed the whole 
assembly ; some reproached, efthers entreated him ; 
and his father-in-law, Oppius, threw himself at his 
feet, to move him to desist: but all that they could 
get from him, was a promise to* give way to the 
decree the next morning; upon which they broke 
up. But the tribune, says Cicero, employed the 
night, not as people fancied he would, in giving 
back the money, which he had taken, but in mak*- 
ing a better pargain, and doubling his price; for 
the next morning, being grown more hardy, he ab¬ 
solutely prohibited the senate from proceeding to 
any act*. This conduct of Serranus surprised Ci¬ 
cero's friends, being not only perfidious and con- 

* Turn princeps rogatus sententiam L. Cotta, dixit. Nihil de 
me actum esse jure, nihil more majorum, nihil Icgibus, &c. Quare 
me, qui nulla lege abessein, non restitui lege, sed senatus aucturi- 
tate oportere. 

Post eum rogatus sententiam Cn. Pompeius, approbuta, laudata- 
que Cottae sententia, dixit, sese otii mei causa, ul omni popular! 
concertatione defungerer, censere; ut ad senatus auctoritatem po- 
puli quoque Romani bejieficium adjungeretur. Cum omnes cerla- 
tim, aliusque alio gravius de mea salute dixisset, fierctqne sineulla 
varieiate discessio: surrexit Atilius; nec ausus est, cum esset 
emptus, intercedere; noctem sibi ad deliberandum postulavit. Cla¬ 
mor senatus, querelae, preces, socer ad pedes abjectus. Ille, seaf- 
firmare postero die moram nullam es&e facturura. Creditumest: 
discessum est: ilH interea delibcratori merces, interposita nocte, 
duplicata est. Pro Sext. 34. * 

Deliberatio non in reddenda, quemadmodum nonnulli arbitra- 
bantur, sed, ut patefactum est, in augenda mercede coasumta esr. 
Post red. ad Quir. 5, * 
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trary to his engagements, but highly ungrateful to 
Cicero; who, in his consulship, had been his spe¬ 
cial encourager and benefactor*. 

- The senate, hoMrever, though hindered at present 
from passing their decree, were too well united, 
and too strongly supported, to be baffled much 
longer by the artifices of a faction; they resolved, 
therefore, without farther delay, to propound a law 
to the people for Cicero’s restoration ; and the 
twenty-second of the month was appointed for the 
promulgation of it. When the day came, Fabri- 
cius, one of Cicero’s tribunes, marched out with a 
strong guard, before it was light, to get possession 
of the rostra:, but Clodius was too early for him ; 
and having seized all the posts and ayenues of the 
forum, was prepared to give him a warm recep¬ 
tion : he had purchased some gladiators, for the 
shews of his aedileship, to which he was now pre¬ 
tending; and borrowed another band of his brother 
Appius ; and with these, well armed, at the head of 
his slaves and dependents, he attacked Fabricius, 
killed several of his followers, wounded many 
more, and drove him quite out of the place : and, 
happening to fall in at the same time with Cis- 
pius, another tribune, who was coming to the 
aid of his colleague, he repulsed him also with a 
great slaughter. The gladiators, heated with this 
taste of blood, opened their way on all sides 
with their swords, in quest of Quintus Cicero; 
whom they m^t with at last, and would certainly 

* Is tribunus pleb. queta ego beneficiii quaestorem con¬ 

sul oroaveram. lb. c- 
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have murdered, if, by the advantage of the confu¬ 
sion and darkness, he had not hid himself under the 
bodies of his slaves and freed menj who were killed 
around him ; where he lay concealed, till the fray 
was over. The tribune, Se/ctius, was treated still 
more roughly, for being particularly pursued and 
marked out for destruction, he was so desperately 
wounded, as to be left for dead upon the spot; and 
escaped death, only by feigning It: bulj while hfe 
lay in that condition, supposed to be killed, Clodi-* 
us, reflecting that the murder of a tribune, whose 
person was sacred, would raise such a storm aa 
might occasion his ruin, took a sufjden resolution 
to kill one of his own tribunes, in order to charge 
it upon his adversaries, and so balance the account, 
by making both sides equally obnoxious : the vic¬ 
tim doomed to this sacrifice was Numerius Quinc*i 
tius, an obscure fellow, raised to this dignity by 
the caprice of the multitude, who, to make himself 
the more popular, had assumed the surname of 
Gracchus: “ but the crafty clown,” says Cicero, 
“ having got some hint of the design, and finding 
“ that his blood was to wipe off the envy of Sexti- 
“ us’s, disguised himself presently in the habit of a 
“ muleteer, the same in which he first came to 
‘‘ Rome, and, with a basket upon his head, while 
“ some were calling out for Numerius, others for 
“ Quinctius, passed undiscovered by the confusion 
“ of the two names : but he continu(Kl in this dan- 

ger till Sextius was known to be alive; and if 
** that discovery had not been made sooner than 
“ one would have wished, though they could not* 

VoL. 1. E e 
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“ have fixed the odium of killing their mercenary 
“ where they designed it; yet they would have 
lessened the infamy of one villany, by commit* 
ting another, which all people would have been 
pleased with.” According to the account of this 
day’s tragedy, the Tiber, and all the common sew¬ 
ers, were filled with dead bodies, and the blood wip* 
ed up with sponges in the forum, where such heaps 
of slain had nev^r before been seen, but in the ci¬ 
vil dissensions of Cinna and Octavius*. 

Clodius, flushed Avith this victory, set fire, with 
his'own hands, to the temple of the nymphs; where 
the books of the censors and the public registers 

f 

* Princeps rogationis, vir mihi amicissimus, Q. Fabricius tem- 
plum aliquanto ante lucem occupavit. Cum furum, comitium, 
curiam multa de noctc armatis hominibus, ac servis occupavissent, 
impetum faciunt in Fabricium, manus afferunt, occidunt nonnul* 
los, vulnerant multos: venientem in forum, virum optimum M. 
Cispiura—vi depellunt; cicdein in foro maximam faciunt, Uni- 
versi districtis gladiis in omnibus fori partibus fratrem raeum ocu- 
lis quaerebant, Voce poscebant. Pulsus e rostris in comitio jacuit, 
seque servorem & libertorum corporibus obtexit. 

Muitis vulneribus acceptis ac debilitato corpora contrucidato, 
Sextius, se abjecit exaniraatus; neque ulla alia re ab sc mortem, 
nisi mortis opinione, depulit. At vero illi ipsi parricidae. Adeo 
vim facinoris sui perhorruerant, ut si paullo longior opinio mortis 
Sextii fuisset, Gracchum ilium suum transferendi in nos criminis 
causa, occidere cogitarint. Sensit rusticulus, non incautus; muli> 
oni earn penulam arripuit, cum qua primum Romam ad comitia 
venerit; messoria se corbe contexit: cum quaererent alii Numeri- 
iim, alii Quinctium, gemini nominis errore servatus cst, atquchoc 
scitis omnes; usque adeo hominem in periculu fuisse, quoad sci* 
turn sit, Sextiuni vivere. Quod nisi esset patefactum paullo citius, 
quern vellem, &c. Meministis turn, Judices, corporibus civium 
Tiberim compleri, cloacas referciri, e foro spohgiis effingi sangui* 
nem. Lapidationcs-persspe vidimus; non ita saepe, sed nimium 
tamen saepe gladios; caidera vero tantam, tantos acervos, corpo- 
^um extructos, nisi forte illo Cinnano atque Octaviano die, quis 
vnqiiam in foro ridit? Pro Sext. 35, 36, 37, 38. 
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of tlie city were kept, wliicli were all consumed 
with the fabric itselP; He then attacked the 
houses of Milo the tribune, and Cjecilius the prai- 
tor, with fire and sword ; but was repulsed in both 
attemjjts with loss: JMilo t<3ok several of Appius’s 
gladiators prisoners, who, being brought before 
the senate, made a confession of what they knew, 
and were sent to jail; but were;presently'released 
by Serranusf. Upon these outrages, Milo im* 
peached Clodius in form, for the violation of the 
public peace: but the consul Metel 1 us, who had 
not yet abandoned him, with the praetor Appius> 
and the tribune Serranus, resolved’to prevent any 
process upofi it; and, by their edicts, prohibited 
either the criminal* himself to appear, or any one 
to cite himj. Their pretence was, that the quajs- 
tors were not yet chosen, whose office it was tO 
make the allotment of the judges; while they, 
themselves, kept back the election, and were push¬ 
ing Clodius, at the same time, into the ledileship j 
which would skreen him, of course, for one year 
from any prosecution. ^lilo, therefore, finding it 
impracticable to bring him to justice in the legal 
method, resolved to deal with him in his own way; 
by opposing force to force; and, for this end; 
purchased a band of gladiators, with which he had 


* Earn qiii iEJem Nympharum incendit, ut lnemori4in publi- 
tam recensionis, tabulispublicis impressam, e^^ingucret. Pro Mil; 
27. Farad. 4. de liarusp. resp. 27. 

f Gladiatores—Comprehen^i, in sehatum introducti, confess!, 
in vincula conjecti a Milone, emissi a Serrano. Pro Sext. 39. 

J Ecce tibi consul, praetor, tribunus pleb. nova novi generic 
cdicta proponunt: ne reus adsit, ne citetur. Pro Sext. 41, 
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daily skirmishes with him in the streets; and ac¬ 
quired a great reputation of courage and genero* 
sity, for being the first, of all the Romans, who had 
ever bought gladiators, for the defence of the Re¬ 
public** , ' 

This obstruction given to Cicero’s return, by an 
obstinate and desperate faction, made the senate 
only the more resolute to effect it: they passed a 
second vote, therefore, that no other business 
should be done, till it was carried ; and, to prevent 
all farther tumults, and insults upon the magis¬ 
trates, ordered the consuls to summon all the peo¬ 
ple of Italy, wdio wished M^ell to the state, to come 
to the assistance and defence of Cicerof* This 
gave new spirits to the honest citizens, and drew a 
vast concourse to Rome from all parts of Italy, 
^vhere there was not a corporate town, of any note, 
which did not testify its respect to Cicero, by 
some public act or monument. Pompey was at 
Capua, acting as chief magistrate of his new colo¬ 
ny ; where he presided in person, at their making 
a decree to Cicero’s honor, and took the trouble, 
likewise, of visiting all the other colonies and chief 


* Sed honori summo Miluni nostro nupcr fuit, quod gladiatori- 
bus emptis Reipub. causa, quce salute nostra continebaiur, omnes 
P. Clodii conatus furoresque coinpressit. De Offic. 2.17. 

t Itaque postea nihil vos civibus, nihil sociis, nihil Regibus re- 
spondistis. Post. red. in Sen. 3. 

Quid inihi praicjlarius accidere potuit, quam.quod illo referente 
VOS decrevistis, ut c'uncti ex omoi Italia, qui Kemp, salvam velleiit, 
ad me uimm—restituendum; & defendendum venirent ? lb. 9. 

In una mea causa factum est, ut literis consularibus ex S. C. 
functaex Italia omnes,'qui Remp. salvam vellent, convocarentur. 
Pro Sext. 6’0. 
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towns in those parts, to appoint them a day of ge¬ 
neral rendezvous at Rome, to assist at the promul¬ 
gation of the law*. 

Lentulus, at the same time, was entertaining the 
city with shews and stage pfays, in order to keep 
the people in good humor, whom he had called 
from their private affairs in the country, to attend 
the public business. The shews were exhibited in 
Pompey’s theatre, while the senate, for the conve¬ 
nience of being near them, was held in tlie adjoin¬ 
ing temple of honor and virtue, built by Marius, 
out of the Cimbric spoils, and called, for that rea¬ 
son, Marius’s monument; here, according to Cice¬ 
ro’s dream, atlecree now passed in proper form for 
his restoration ; when, under the joint influence of 
those deities, honor, he says, was done to virtue; 
and the monument of Marius, the preserver of the 
empire, gave safety to his countryman, the de¬ 
fender of itf. 

The news of this decree no sooner reached the 
neighbouring theatre, than the whole assembly ex¬ 
pressed their satisfaction by claps and applauses, 
which they renewed upon the entrance of every 


* Qui in colonia nuper constittta, cum ipse gereret magistra- 
turn, vim 8c crudelitatem privilegii auctoritate honestissimorum ho- 
minum, & publicis literis consigtiavit: princepsque Italiae totiua 
przesidium ad meam salutem implorandam putavit. Post red. in 
Sen. 11. 

Hie municipia, coloniasque adiit: hie Itali^ toiius auxilium 
imploravil. Pro Dorn. 12. 

f Cum in templo honoris virtulis, bouos habitus esset virtuti; 
Caiique INIarii, conservatoris hujus imperii,^nonumentum, muni- 
eipi ejus & Reipub. defensori sedem ad salutem prsebuisset. Pro . 
Sext. 54. it. 5o. 
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senator; but when the consul, Lentulus, took his 
place, they aU rose up, and, with acclamations, 
stretched-out hands, and tears of joy, publicly tes¬ 
tified their thanks to him. But when Clodius 
ventured to she^y hirnsclt, they were hardly re¬ 
strained from doing him violence; throwing out 
reproaches, threats, and curses upon him : so that, 
in the shews of gladiators, which he could not bear 
to be deprived of, he durst not go to his seat in the 
common and open manner, but used to start up 
into it at once, from some obscure passage under 
the benches, which, on that account, was jocosely 
palled the Appian w'ay; where he was no'sooner 
espied, than so general a hiss ensued, that it dis¬ 
turbed the gladiators, and frightened their very 
horses. “ From these significations,” says Cicero, 
he might learn the difference between the genu- 
“ ine citizens of Rome, and those packed assem- 
blies of the people, where he used to domineer; 
“ and that the men, m Iio lord it in such assemblies, 
“ are the real aversion of the city; while those, who 
“ dare not shew their heads in them, are received 
“with ah demonstrations of honor by the whole 
“ people*.” 


* Audito S. C. ore ipsi, atque absenti senaUii plausus est ab uni- 
versis datus: detnde, cum senatoribus singulis spcctatum e senatu 
redeuntibus: cum veru ipse, qui ludos faciebat, consul assedit: 
stantes, & manibus passis gratias agentes, & lacrymantes gaudio, 
suam erga me ben^volentiam ac misericordiam declararunt; at cum 
iile furibundus venisset, vix se popuUis Romanus tenuit. Pro Sext. 
S5. Is, cum quotidie gl^idiatores spcctaret, nunquam est conspec- 
ths, cum veiriret: emergebat subito, cum sub tabulas subrepserat— 
itaque ilia via latebrosa, qua ille spectatum veniebat, Appia jam vo- 
cabatur: qu; tamcn quo tempore conspectus erat, non modo giadi- 
atores, sed equi ipsi gladiaturuin repentinis sibilis exUmcscebant. 
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When the decree passed, the famed tragedian, 
.^sopus, who acted, as Cicero says, the same good 
part in the Republic, that he did upon the stage, 
was performing the part of Telamon, banished from 
his country, in one of Accius’s plays; where, by 
the emphasis of his voice, and the change of a 
word or two in some of the lines, he contrived to 
turn the thoughts of the audience on Cicero, 
“ What he ! Avho always stood up for the Re- 
** public ! who, in doubtful times, spared neither 
“ life nor fortunes—the greatest friend, in the 
“ greatest danger—of such parts and talents—O 
“ father—I saw his houses and ricli furnituir all in 
“ flames—Cf ungrateful Greeks; inconstant people; 
“ forgetful of services !—to sec such a man banish- 
“ e<l; driven from his country ; and suffer him to 
“ continue so ?”—At each of which sentences there 
was no end of clapping. In another tragedy, of the 
same poet, called Erutus, when, instead of Brutus, 
he pronounced Tullius, Avho established the liberty 
of his citizens; the people w'ere so affected, that 
they called for it again a thousand times. This 
was the constant practice through the whole time 
of his exile : there was not a passage in any play, 
which could possibly be applied to his case, but the 
whole audience, presently, catched it up, and, by 
their claps and applauses, loudly signified their zeal 
and good wishes for him*. ^ 

Videtisne igitur, quantum inter populum Romanum, Sc concionem 
intersit ? Dominos concionum omni odip populi notari ? Quibus 
Butem consistere in operarum concionibus non liceat, eos omni po* 
puli Romani significatione decorari ? Ib. 5p. 

* Recenti ouncio de illo S. C. ad ludos, seenamque perlato, 
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Though a decree was regularly obtained for Ci¬ 
cero’s return, Clodius had the courage and address 
still to hinder its passing into a law; he took all 
occasions of haranguing the people against it; 
and when he had filled the forum with his merce¬ 
naries, used to demand of them aloud, contrary to 
the custom of Rome, whether they would have Ci¬ 
cero restored or not ; upon which his emissaries, 
raising a sprt of a dead cry in the negative, he laid 
hold pf it, as the voice of the Roman people, and 
declared the proposal to be rejected*. But the se¬ 
nate, ashamed to see their authority thus insulted, 
when the whole city was on their side, resolved to 
take such measures, in the support of tiicir decrees, 
that it should not be possible to defeat them. Len- 
tulus, therefore, summoned them into the Capitol, 
on the twenty-fifth of ^lay, where Pompey began 
the debate, and renewed the motion for recalling 
Cicero; and, in a grave and elaborate speech, 
jvhich he had prepared in A\riting, and delivered 

summusartifex, & mehercule semper partium in Repub. tanquam 
in scena, optimatium, fiens & reccnii laetitia & misto dolore ac de- 
siderio mei—summi enim poetac ingci:ium non solum arte sua sed 
etiam doiore exprimebat. Quid enim ? qui Remp. certo animo 
adjuverit, statuerit, steterit, curn Aebivis,—re dubia nec dubitarit 
vitam offerre, nec capiti pepercerit,—summum amicum summo in 
bello—summo ingenio prseditum—O Pater—haec omnia vidi in- 
flammari—O ingrati/ici Argivi, manes Graii, immeroores beneficii! 
—exulare sinitis, sistis pelH, pulsum patimini—quaa signifleatio 
fuerlt omnium, quae declaratio voluntaps ab universo populo Ro¬ 
mano ? 

Nominatim sum’appcllatus in Bruto, Tullius, qui libertatem cir 
vibus stabiliverat. Millies revneatum est. Prp Sext. 7> 8. 

* Ille tribunus pleb. qui dc me--non majorum suorum, sed 
Graeculorqm instituto, ^oncionem interrogare solebat, velletne me 
Tcdire: &curaerat reclamatum semivivis mercenariorum vocibus; 
populum Romanum negare dicebat. lb. S9» 
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from his notes, gave him the honor of having 
saved his country*. AH the leading men of the 
senate spoke after him, to the same effect; but the 
consul, Metellus, notwiihstandipg his promises, 
had been acting, hitherto, a double part; and was, 
all along, the chief encourager and supporter of 
Clodius: when Servilius, therefore, rose up, a per¬ 
son of the first dignity, who had^been honored with 
a triumph and the censorship, he addressed himself 
to his kinsman, Metellus; and, calling up from the 
dead all the family of tlje Mctelli, laid before him 
the glorious acts of his ancestors, with the conduct 
and unhappy fate of his brotlier, 'in a manner so 
moving, that Metellus could not hold out any 
longer, against th^S force of the speech, nor the au¬ 
thority of the speaker ; but, with tears in his eyes, 
gave himself up to Servilius, and professed all fu¬ 
ture services to Cicero: in which lie proved very 
sincere, and, from this moment, assisted his col¬ 
league in promoting Cicero’s restoration; so that, 
in a very full house, of four hundred and seventeen 
senators; when all the magistrates were present, 
the decree passed, without one dissenting voice, 
but Clodiussf : which gave occasion to Cicero to 

* Idem ille consul cum ilia incredibilis- multitudo Romam, & 
pxne Italia ipsa venisset, vos frequentissimos in Capitolium convo- 
cavit. [Post red. in Sen. 10.] Cum vir is, qui tripartitas orbis ter- 
rarum oras atque regiones tribus triumphis huic imperio adjunctas 
notavit, de scripto sententia dicta, mihi uni testimonium patriae 
conservatae dedit. Pro Sext, 6l. 

t Q. Metellus, & inimicus & frater inimici perspecta vestra 
voluntate, omnia privataodiadeposuit: c|tiera P. Servilius—& auc- 
toritatis & orationis suse divina quadam*gravitate ad sui generis, 
communisque sanguinis facta, virtutesque revocavit, ut haberet in 
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write a particulav letter of thanks to Metellus, as he 
had done once before, upon his hrst declaration 
for him*. 

Some may be apt to wonder, why the two tri¬ 
bunes, who were Cicefo’s enemies still, as much as 
ever, did not persevere to inhibit the decree; since 
the negative of a single tribune had an indisputa¬ 
ble force to stop all ])roccedings: but when that 
negative ^vas wholly arbitrary and factious, con¬ 
trary to the apparent interest and general inclina¬ 
tion of the citizens; if the tribune could not be 
prevailed with, by gentle means, to recal it, the se¬ 
nate used to enter into a debate upon the merit of 
it, and proceed to some extraordinary resolution, 
of declaring the author of such an opposition an 
enemy to his country, and answerable for all the 
mischief that was likely to ensue; or of ordering 
the consuls to take care that the Republic received 
no detriment; which votes were thought to justify 
any methods, how violent soever, of removing ei¬ 
ther the obstruction, or the author of it; who sel¬ 
dom cared to expose himself to the rage of an inflam¬ 
ed city, headed by the consuls and the senate, and 
to assert his prerogative at the peril of his life. 


consilio & fratrem ab inferis— 6c omnes Metellos, praestantissimos 
cives—itaque extitit non modo salutis defensor,—verum etiain ad> 
scriptor dignitatis meae. Quo quidem die, cum vos 417, ex senatu 
essetis, magistratus autem hi omnes adessent, dissensit unus—Post 
red. in Sen. 10. 

CoDacrymavit vir egregius ac vere Metellus; totumque se P. 
Servilio dicenti ctiam turn tradidit. Nec illam divinam gravitatem, 
plenam antiquiiatis, diuti^us—potuit sustinere. Pro Sext. 62 , 

‘ * Epist. Fam. 5. 4 . 
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This, in effect, was the case at present j when 
the consul, Lentulus, assembled the senate again 
the next day, to concert some effectual method 
for preventing all farther opposition, and getting 
the decree enacted into a law; but before they 
met, he called the people likewise to the rostra; 
where he, and all the principal senators, in their 
turns, repeated to them the substance of what they 
had said before in the senate, in order to prepare 
them for the reception of the law : Pompey parti¬ 
cularly exerted himself, in extolling the praises of 
Cicero; declaring, that the Republic owed its pre¬ 
servation to him, and that tlieir* common safety 
was involved in his; exhorting them to defend and 
support the decre*e of the senate, the quiet of the 
city, and the fortunes of a man, who had deserved 
so well of them : that this was the general voice of 
the senate ; of the knights; of all Italy ; and last¬ 
ly, that it was his own earnest and special request 
to them, which he not only desired, but implored 
them to grant*. When the senate afterwards met, 
they proceeded to several new and vigorous votes, 
to facilitate the success of the law: first, that no 
magistrate should presume to take the auspices, so 
as to disturb the assembly of the people, when Ci- 

* Quorum princeps ad rogandos & ad cobortandos vos fuit Cn. 
Pompeius—prinmm vos docuit, meis consiliis Rempub. esse serva- 
tarn, causamque meain cum communi salute conjunxit; hortatus- 
que est, ut auctoritalem senatus, statum oiviti'tis, fortunas civis 
bene meriti defenderetis: lum in perorando posuit, vos rogari a 
senatu, rogari ab Equitibus, rogari ab Italia cuncta: denique ipse 
ad extremum pro mea vos salute non aogavit solum, verum etiam 
bbsecravit. Post red. ad Quir. • 
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eero’s cause was to come before them : and that, if 
»ny one attempted it, he should be treated as a 
public enemy. 

Secondly, that if, through any violence or ob¬ 
struction, the law was mot suffered to pass, within 
the five next legal days of assembly, Cicero should 
then be at liberty to return, without any farther 
authority. 

Thirdly, that public thanks should be given to 
all the people of Italy, who came to Rome for Ci¬ 
cero's defence; and that they should be desired to 
come again, on the day when the suffrages of the 
people were to be taken. 

Fourthly, that thanks should be given, like¬ 
wise, to all the states and cities, which had re¬ 
ceived and entertained Cicero ; and that the care 
of his person should be recommended to all fo¬ 
reign nations in alliance with them ; and that 
the Roman generals, and all who had command 
abroad, should be ordered to protect his life and 
safety*. 


* Quod est postridie decretum in curia—ne quis de ccelo serva- 
jet; ne quis morara ullam afferret; si quis aliier fecisset, eum plane 
eversorem Reipub. fore. 

Addidit, si diebus quinque quibus agi de me potuisset, non esset 
actum, redirem in patriam umni auctoritate recuperata. 

Ut iis, qui ex tota Italia saluiis mese causa convenerant, age- 
rentur gratiae : atque iidem ad res redeuiites, ut venirent, roga- 
Tcntur. 

Quem enim unquam senatus civem, nisi me, nationibus exteris 
rommendavit ? cujus unquam propter saluirm nisi meam, senatus 
publice bociis populi Romani gratias egit ? De me uno P. C. decre- 
verunt, ut qui provincias cum imperiu obtinerent, qui quaestores 
legatique essenr, salutem ^ vitam meam custodirent. Pro Sext. 
66, 61. 
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One cannot help pausing a while, to reflect on 
the great idea, which these facts imprint of the 
character and dignity of Cicero; to see so vast an 
empire in such a ferment on his account, as to 
postpone all their concerns and interests, for many 
months successively, to the safety of a single sena¬ 
tor* ; who had no other means of exciting the zeal, 
or engaging the affections of his, citizens, but the 
genuine force of his personal virtues, and the merit 
of his eminent services: as if the Republic itself 
could not stand without him, but must fall >into 
ruins, if he, the main pillar of it, was reriioved; 
w'hilst the greatest monarchs on earth, who had 
any affairs >vith the people of Rome, were looking 
on to expect the e^^ent, unable to procure any an¬ 
swer or regiird to what they were soliciting, till this 
affair was decided: Ptolem}^, the king of Egypt, 
was particularly affected by it; who, being driven 
out of his kingdom, came to Rome about this 
time, to beg help and protection against his rebel¬ 
lious subjects; but though he was lodged in Poni- 
pey's house, it was not possible for him to get an 
audience, till Cicero’s cause was at an end. 

The law, now prepared for his restoration, was 
to be offered to the suffrage of the centuries: this 
was the most solemn and honorable way of trans¬ 
acting any public business, where the best and 
gravest part of the city had the chief influence, 
and where a decree of the senate Vas previously 

• Nihil VOS civibus, nihil sociis, nihil Rpgibus respondistis. Ni¬ 
hil Judices sententiis, nihil populus sufl'ragiis, nihil hie ordo aucto-, 
ritate declaravit; muiuin forum, elingupm curiam, tacitam 
fractam civitatem videbatis. Post red, in Sen. 3. 
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necessaiy to make the act valid : but, in the pre¬ 
sent erse, there seems to have been four or five se¬ 
veral decrees, provided at different times, which 
had all been frustrated by the intrigues of Clodius 
and his friends^ till theue last votes proved decisive 
and effectual*. Cicero’s resolution upon them was, 
to wait till the law should be proposed to the peo¬ 
ple ; and if, by the artifices of his enemies, it 
should then be obstructed, to come away directly 
upon the authority of the senate, and rather haz¬ 
ard his life, than bear the loss of his country any 
longer'f. But the vigor of the late debates had so 
discouraged the chiefs of the faction, that they 
left Clodius single in the oppositic/a: Metcllus 
dropt him, and his brother Appius was desirous to 
be quietJ; yet, it was above two months still, 
from the last decree, before Cicero’s friends could 
bring the affair to a general vote, Avhich they ef¬ 
fected, at last, on the fourth of August. 

There had never been known so numerous and 
solemn an assembly of the Homan people as this : 
all Italy was drawn together on the occasion: it 
was reckoned a kind of sin to be absent; and nei¬ 
ther age nor infirmity was thought a siiflicient ex¬ 
cuse, for not lending a helping hand to the resto¬ 
ration of Cicero ; all the magistrates exerted them- 

* Vid. Pro Sext. C'O. & Notas Manutii ad 6l. 

t Mihi in anime est legum latiunem expectarc, & si obtrecta- 
bitur, utar auctoritate senatus, &c potius vita quain patria carebo. 
Ad Art. 3. 26. 

t Redii cum maxiiiMi dignitate, fratre tuo altero consulc redu- 
vente, altero practore pctenlc. Pro Dom. 33. 
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selves in recommending the law, excepting Appius 
and the two tribunes, who durst not venture, how 
ever, to oppose it; the meeting was held in the 
field of Mars, for the more convenient reception of 
so great a multitude; where the senators divided 
among themselves the task of presiding in the se¬ 
veral centuries, and seeing the poll fairly taken : 
the result was, that Cicero was recalled from exile, 
by the unanimous suffrage of all the centuries; 
and to the infinite joy of the whole city*. 

Clodius, however, had the hardiness, not only 
to appear, but to speak in this assembl}' against 
the law; but nobody regarded or,heard a word 

that he said; he now found the difference men- 

» 

tioned above, bet\veen a free convention of the 
Roman people, and those mercenary assemblies, 
where a few desperate citizens, headed by slaves 
and gladiators, used to carry all before them: 
‘‘ Where now’” says Cicero, “ were those tyrants 
‘‘ of the forum, those haranguers of the mob, 
those disposers of kingdoms ?”—This was one 
of the last genuine acts of free Rome; one of the 
last efforts of public liberty, exerting itself, to 

* Quo die quis civis fuit, qui non nefas esse putaret, quacunque 
aut setate aut valetudine esset, non sc dc salute mea sententiam 
ferre? Post red. in Sen. xi. 

Nemo sibi nee valetudinisexcusationem nec senoctutis satis Jus- 
tarn putavit. pro Sext. 52. 

De me cum omnes magistratus promulgassent, praeter unum 
prxtorem, a quo noncrat postulandum, t'ratregi iiiimict mei, prse- 
terque duos de lapide emptos tribunos plebis—nullis coniitiis un- 
quam muUitudinem hominum tantam, neque splendidiorem fuisse. 
—VOS rogatores, vos distributores, vos custuj^es fuisse tabularum.-r- 
In Pison. 15. 
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do honor to its patron and defender: for the 
union of the triumvirate had already given it a 
dangerous wound, and their dissension,- which 
not long after ensued, entirely destroyed it. 

But it gave some damp to the joy of this glori¬ 
ous day, that Cicero’s son-in-law, Piso, happened 
to die not long before it, to the extreme grief of 
the family; without reaping tht fruits of his piety, 
and sharing the pleasure and benefit of Cicero’s re¬ 
turn. His praises, however, will be as immortal as 
Cicero’s writings, from whose repeated character of 
him we learn, that, for parts, probity, virtue, mo¬ 
dest}", and for every accomplishment of a fine gen¬ 
tleman and fine speaker, he scarce left his equal 
behind him, among all the young nobles of that 
age*. 

Cicero had resolved to come home, in vir¬ 
tue of the senate’s decree, whether the law had 
passed or not; but, perceiving, from the ac¬ 
counts of all his friends, that it could not be 
defeated any longer, he embarked for Italy on 
the fourth of August; the very day on which 
it >v"as enacted: and landed the next at Brun- 
disium, where he found his daughter Tullia al- 

• Piso ille gener meus, cui pietatis suae fructum, neque ex me, 
neque a populo Romano ferre licuit. Pro Sext. 31. 

Studio autem neminem nee industria majure cognovi; quan- 
quaro ne ingenio quidem qui prsestiterit, facile dixerim, C. Pisoni, 
genero meo. Nullum illi tempus vacabat, aut a forensi dictionc, 
aut a commentatiqne domestica, aut a scribendo aut a cogitando. 
Itaque tantos processes faciebat, utevolare non excurrere videba- 
tur, &c.—alia de illo majora dici possunt. Nam nec continentia, 
nec pietate, nec ullo ge^ere virtutis, quenquam ejusdem ietatis eurai 
M ilio conferendum puto. Brut. p. 397| 
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SO that the whole road was but one continued street 
from Biundisium to Rome, lined on both sides with 
crowds of men, there 

a proefecture, through Italy, which 

did not decrcffbl^ ll/ttublic honors, and 

send a depi||j||ion members to 

pay him their rn ttiffil was rather less 

than the Iru ► what Cicero him¬ 

self tells us, tluaj}ijt^yib|‘a|^ht him back upon 
its shouldersdav.*’ says he, *^was 
“ worth an immort^ty ^^^len, on my approach to- 
“ wauls the city, the senate came out to receive me, 
“ followed by the whole body of the citizens ; as if 
llomeitscli’ had left its foundations, and marched 
“ foiward to embrace its ])ie&ci\er'|’.” 

As soon as he enteied the gates he saw the steps 
of all the templLs, ])oiticos, and even the tops of 
houses coveicd with people, who saluted him with 
an universal acclamation, as he marched forwaid 


towards the Capitol, ^vhg|Lfresh multitudes weic 
expecting his urrivaIijHB||p)ie midst of all this 


* Meubqiufiem reditusfPHpjl^^^Pillk^sio usque Romam ag> 
men pvipUuum totiuii rcgio iuit uIU, 

neque )>i aefertura, neque cx qua non pub- 

hce ad me veuerint gmtulamlte '^dicam adventub meob ? 

Quid iflubiuiiPH hoiniiiuiu ex o^lidisj Quid concursum ex agns 
pacum iainilias c utn conjugibub ac libens ^ &.c. in Pison. 22. 

Italia cuncla psene suis humerisreportavit. Pof>ftied.inSenec.l5. 

Itinere toto Lrbes Italiae le^tus dies agerc advciuus mei vide- 
bantur. Vis multr^udinc Icgatorum uadique missorum ceiebia- 
baniur.—Pro Sext. 63. 


f Unus ille dies mihi quidem instar immurtahtatis fuit—cuiu 
Seiwtum egressum vi li, ^pulumque llomunum univcrsum, cum 
^^ibi ipta ^ma, prope convulsa sedibus suis, ad complecteuduiu 
'^'cdoservatorem suum procedere visa est. In Pisoii. 22. 
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joy he could not help grieving, he 
self, to reflect that a city so grateful 
of its liberty, had been so mhueiSbly 
oppressed*. The CapitoL^illiis' the^pro^^^SRSt 0|r 
throne, as it were, of the ^e emp^^; 

where stood the most magnificent fabric of Rome^ 
the Temple of Jupiter, or of that God whom they 
styled the Greatest and the Bestf ^ to whose shrine 
all, who entered the city in pomp or triumph, used 
always to make their first visit; Cicero, therefore; 
before he had saluted his wife and family, was 
obliged to discharge himself here of his vows and 
thanks for his safe return; where, In compliance 
with the popifla^uperstition, he paid his devotion 
also to that tutelary ^linerva, whom, at his quitting 
Rome, he had placed in the temple of her father. 
Trom this office of religion he was conducted by 
the same company, and with the same acclamations, 
to his brother’s house, where this great procession 
ended: which, from one end of it to the other, Was 
so splendid and triumph^tj; that he had reason^ he 
says, to fear, lest peo^feiq^ld imagine that Im, 
himself, had contrived late flight, for the ^ke 
of so glorious a rcstoratibh. j , ^ 

* Iter a porta, in Capitolium ascensus, domum reditn^ppid 
f>iuamucli, ut suinina ui iae ilia illud dolerem, civitalem 
tain tam ini'-eram atque oppresBani fiiisse.—Pro Sext. 63- ' 

t Quncirca te,Capitoline, quem propter benefic^popul^^P; 
inanus optimum, proptur vim, Maximum, nomina^it. Pw 

I Ut tua roihi cunscelerata ilia vis non moilo non 
fied eiiam emenda fuiise videatur- Pro l>bm. 28. 
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